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THE PENINSULAR WAR, 
A3 VIEWED BY A FRENCH STATESMAN.* 


WE left M. de Melito when Joseph Bonaparte, after founding a new 
order of knighthood in place of that of St. January, a royal society of 
sciences and belles-lettres, and giving to the kingdom of Naples a con- 
stitution, had resigned in favour of Murat; and he (M. de Melito) joined 
that prince in the new kingdom that had devolved on him—Spain—at 
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Miranda, on the Ebro. One of M. de Melito’s peculiar claims to confi- 


dence lies in the simplicity with which he avows his own diplomatic 
failures. If he was always disclaiming against the incompetency of 
others, doubts would inevitably arise as to the spirit by which he was 
actuated; but when we find him placing quietly on record that but few 
regrets were manifested at his leaving Naples, and that there was, no 
doubt, much more politeness than sincerity in what few testimonies of 
interest were shown to him, we feel that by thus decrying his own labours 
he is all the more entitled to credit in his animadversions on others. 

The actual moment when M. de Melito joined King Joseph was not 
an auspicious one. The loss of the battle of Baylen, and the defeat and 
captivity of General Dupont, who commanded the French army on that 
disastrous occasion, had obliged him to quit the capital. The occupation 
of Spain had, it is to be observed, been one of the results of the stipula- 
tions of the celebrated secret treaty of Tilsit. The first of these, and they 
are most interesting to recapitulate in the present day, to show what 
Bonapartist policy was at that time, was that Russia should take posses - 
sion of European Turkey and extend its conquests in Asia as far as it 
might judge convenient. The second was that the dynasty of the Bour- 
bons in Spain, and of Braganza in Portugal, should cease to exist, and a 
prince of the Bonaparte family should succeed to each of those thrones. 
The third was that the temporal authority of the Pope should cease, and 
Rome and its dependencies should be united to the kingdom of Italy. The 
fourth was that Russia engaged to assist France with its navy to reduce 
Gibraltar. The fifth, that the African conquests of France should be 
given up as an indemnity to the Kings of Sardinia and Sicily, for the loss 
of their kingdoms. The sixth, that the island of Malta should belong to 
France. The seventh was that the French should occupy Egypt; and 
the Jast and eighth was that the navigation of the Mediterranean should 
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only be permitted to French, Russian, Spanish, and Italian ships. Such 
stipulations at once vindicate the conduct pursued by Great Britain in the 
Peninsular war. We fought on Spanish soil, but our commerce and our 
wz existence, as well as the liberties of all Europe, were at stake. 

he victory obtained by Marshal Bessiéres, near Medina de Rio Seco, 
having opened the road to Madrid, King Joseph left Bayonne on the 8th 
of July, 1808, and entered the capital on the 20th of the same month. 
Before the end of the month, however, the catastrophe of Baylen had 
obliged him to quit his chief city before he can be said to have been fairly 
installed in it, and to retreat with the French troops to the Ebro, On 
leaving Madrid, says M.de Melito, the monarehy had disappeared ; there 
on’ remained a general and an army in retreat. The siege of Saragossa 
had to be raised, and the three corps under Marshals Bessiéres, Moncey, 
and Ney, had all to withdraw from the interior to the left bank of the 
Ebro. Only a small detachment was left in the rear, at the defile of Pan- 
corvo, on the road from Vittoria to Burgos. The position of the French 
army, which at that time did not amount to more than 50,000 men, 
was still further imperilled by the capitulation of the army of Por- 
tugal under Junot, after being defeated by the English at Vimiera on 
the 21st of August. Under such circumstances it was deemed imprudent 
to assume the offensive, and the head-quarters were removed to Vittoria. 

Here Napoleon himself, however, arrived soon after, preceded by such 
a body of troops as, in M. de Melito’s words, to render the position every 
day more and more formidable. This was on the 7th of November, after 
the Emperor had declared, at the opening of the legislative chambers of 
Paris, on the 25th of October, that he was going to crown his brother at 
Madrid, and plant the eagles on the towers of Lisbon. Napoleon arrived 
in a state of great exasperation. He addressed:the Spaniards in French 
and Italian, but they could not understand a word he said. M. de Melito 
says, however, that he could do so, and that the Emperor stormed against 
the Dons for not appreciating all the advantages presented by being sub- 
jected by the French. He more particularly denounced the monks, who, 
he said, had sold themselves to the English; but, he added, he had now 
come with the soldiers who had conquered at Austerlitz, at Jena, and at 
Eylau; and who could resist them? Not the Spaniards, who did not 
know how to fight. In a few months Spain would be a conquered 
country, and would be treated as such. 

With the reinforcements which Napoleon had brought with him the 
army presented a strength of 150,000 men, the Imperial Guard and the 
Royal Guard of Spain, just arrived from Naples, not comprised. There 
was also a large body of troops in Catalonia, under General Gouvion 
Saint Cyr, and these were still further augmented by the return of the 
army of Portugal, which, according to M. de Melito, gave altogether in 
round numbers some 300,000 men, who only waited for the signal 
to throw themselves upon Spain, as a prey which could not escape them. 

The Emperor‘left Vittoria on the 10th of November. M. de Melito 
followed in the wake of the army, and, he says, he found the towns 
deserted and houses devastated-; the passage of the French columns, which 
occupied three days, had ruined the country, and everywhere the soldiers 
had committed frightful disorders. On the 12th, head-quarters were 
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was devoted to fire and pillage. Nothing: was spared save the cathedral. 
In the convent of Las Huelgas even the tombs were rifled, and the dead 
bodies scattered about. Night fires were made of furniture and musical 
instruments. The moral of the French troops, M. de Melito says, was 
completely gone; they only knew. how to fight and pillage, all military 
discipline had vanished, and the Emperor was wituess of these disorders 
without being able to control them. Joseph is described as having been 
so much afflicted at the treatment to which one of the first cities of his 
kingdom was subjected under his own eyes, that he was laid. up for 
several days. The Emperor, however, had no such compunctions ; from 
the day that he entered Spain there was no will there but his own, He 
stopped at Burgos till the left wing had crossed the Ebro, and then 
marched on the highway to Madrid, beating down all opposition before 
him. Once in possession of the capital, he treated the people as a con- 
quered race, without even consulting his puppet king, manifestly to the 
disgust of M. de Melito, and to the infinite vexation of Joseph himself, 
who withdrew in dudgeon to an old chateau built by Charles V. in the 
midst of a forest near Madrid. 

The advance of Sir John Moore on Toro and Valladolid first brought 
about a change. Napoleon moved at once to encounter the British, but 
Moore having withdrawn his inadequate force the Emperor was obliged to 
leave the pursuit to Marshal Soult. The attitude of Austria at the same 
time called away the Emperor to other regions, so he was obliged to con- 
ciliate Joseph before he took his departure, and the latter made his public 
entry into Madrid on the 22nd of January, 1809. 

There was, however, no sympathy for the king among his new sub- 
jects. M. de Melito asserts that, personally, Joseph was not unpopular, 
his affability and urbanity made him many friends; but all durable rela- 
tions with the Spaniards were put out of the question by the dependence 
in which he was placed on the will of the Emperor, aud by the want of 
pecuniary resources, which threw the expenses of the army of invasion 
and occupation on the Spaniards, If even the position was ameliorated 
for a brief space by the successes of the Duke of Belluna and the fall of 
Saragossa, it was as soon deteriorated by the recriminations of the two 
brothers—emperor and king. 

It was in the midst of such uncertainties that the English, under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, landed at Lisbon, and joining the Portuguese under 
Beresford, they obliged Soult to retreat by the defiles of Salamanca, at 
the expense of all his artillery and baggage. The government junta of 
Spain hastened at the same time, on hearing of the approach of the 
English and Portuguese, to organise two divisions under Generals Cuesta 
and Venegas, in the name of Ferdinand VII. The terrible system of 
guerillas was also put into force. 

The English having effected a junction with Cuesta, the king started 
from Madrid to join the Duke of Belluna’s head-quarters, leaving the 
capital a prey to fear and anarchy. The results of the battle of Talavera 
(July 28th) naturally added tenfold to the insecurity previously existing, 
and M. de Melito, who had remained behind, was, with other French 
employés, obliged to withdraw from the capital. Of the battle of Tala- 
vera, M. de Melito says, “‘ The enemy occupied formidable positions, and 
our troops, notwithstanding their impetuosity, could not succeed in driving 
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them from them, The English fought with signal valour; the loss was 
considerable on both sides, and the two armies, remained in presence of 
one another.”’ Again, M. de Melito received letters from his brother, 
who informed him that “ it was true that the enemy had not been beaten 
on the 28th, but that he had suffered greatly, and had remaiued in his 
position.” This is a meagre account of an engagement which Alison 
justly designates as “ the glorious battle of Talavera,” the first for a cen- 
tury past in which the English had been brought to contend on a great 
scale with; the French, and which in its lustre equalled, in its ultimate 
effects exceeded, the far-famed days of Cressy and Agincourt. Two-and- 
twenty thousand British had engaged for two successive days, and, finally, 
defeated above forty-five thousand French ; for the aid which the Spaniards 
afforded in the battle was very trifling, and not more than ten thousand 
of the enemy, including the king’s guard, remained to watch their lines 
in the olive woods of Talavera, who never fired a shot. ‘ This battle,” 
says Jomini, “ at once restored the reputation of the British army, which 
during a century had declined, It was now ascertained that the English 
infantry could dispute the palm with the best in Europe.” 

Although M. de Melito makes no mention of the circumstance by 
which Marshal Soult was enabled to take up a position in the rear of the 
British, viz. the pusillanimous abandonment of the Puerto de Banos by 
the Spaniards, he speaks rationally of the results obtained by that move- 
ment, and of the consequent concentration of the forces of Soult, Ney, 
and Mortier, when he says it must necessarily have obliged the British 
force to retreat, unless it chose to allow itself to be surrounded. 

Alison relates that Wellington left about 2G00 wounded in the hospital 

of Talavera, under charge of the Spanish division under Cuesta, who 
afterwards abandoned them to their fate, .De Melito says that the 
English general left more than 4000 wounded behind him, whom, by a 
letter addressed to Marshal Victor, he recommended to French gene- 
rosity. 
The retreat of the English was followed by the defeat of the Spanish 
under Venegas, and Joseph once more entered Madrid on the 15th of 
August. The cessation of hostilities that ensued enabled him to direct 
his attention to administrative reforms and ameliorations, but all bis 
efforts failed in the presence of a deep-seated abhorrence of the new rule 
imposed upon the nation by force of arms. The Emperor, too, had been 
irritated by the display made at Talavera ; Marshal Jourdan was recalled, 
and Soult was sent to take his place at head-quarters. Napoleon in- 
tended, indeed, once more going to Spain himself, but he was prevented 
doing so, 

Under such circumstances, with a people hostile to them in Madrid, a 
nation in arms without, and the English withdrawn to the Portuguese 
frontier, it was deemed that the best thing to be done to recover prestige 
was to carry on war, and with this view Joseph, after defeating the 
Spaniards under Arizaga at Ocaia, marched upon Andalusia. The pas- 
sage of the Sierra Morena was forced without much resistance, and. the 
French were received with an assumed cordiality at the ancient cities of 
Cordova and Seville. A demonstration made at the same time against 
Cadiz was, however, followed by no results, and Joseph returned from his 
grand military promenade by Malaga and Grenada to Andujar. The text 
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of all the king's discourses during these peregrinations was, according to 
M. de Melito, “that they (the Spaniards) must mistrust the English, 
who, under the pretence of assisting them, really designed possessing 
themselves of their colonies and commerce; that, on the contrary, they 
had nothing 'to fear from the French, who were as much interested as 
they were themselves in their prosperity, and who, more especially, would 
not attempt anything against their independence, the integrity of their 
European territory, or their possessions in the two Indies.”’ 

But whilst Joseph thus addressed the friendly provinces, the Emperor 
persisted in looking upon them as booty won by conquest. Joseph — 
wished to devote. the national resources to the aggrandisement of his 
throne, Napoleon insisted upon their being given up “to pay and enrich 
his soldiery.” Thus, adds M. de Melito, at the very time that Joseph 
was making the most seductive promises and assurances, boasting every- 
where of the disinterestedness of France, the most rigorous and over- 
whelming exactions were being made in the very provinces that we occu- 
pied, and the poor people were borne down by a hand of iron. ‘The 
Emperor had, in fact, no sooner named his brother king than he seems to 
have repented of the act, and the successful incursion into Andalusia was 
met on his side by an act that in reality dismembered the country. He 
proclaimed the formation of four great governments—Catalonia, Aragon, 
Navarre, and Biscay, and placed French generals at their head, invested 
with full civil and military powers and authority. M. de Melito justly 
considered such a step as fatal to the success of Joseph, He could not, 
he says, expect a single Spaniard to act with him without being a traitor 
to his country, and he urged his relinquishing his nominal crown in the 
strongest language possible. Such, however, was the influence of Na- 
poleon over his brothers, that Joseph either did not dare to incur his dis- 
pleasure by so doing, or he really entertained hopes, as he stated that he 
did, of getting the edict revoked. ‘To this effect he sent an ambassador 
from Andujar; after which, urged by Soult to persevere against Cadiz, 
he returned to Seville, but meeting there with but a very cold reception, 
he once more made his way back again to Madrid. As to Cadiz, nothing 
could be done save by a regular siege, for which there were troops, but 
no resources of any kind. 

In the mean time, Masséna had advanced into Portugal at the head of 
75,000 to 78,000 men, Almeida had surrendered, and the French con- 
tinued to adyance on Lisbon, till checked at Busaco by the Anglo- 
Portuguese army. ‘This battle is described by M. de Melito as “une 
affaire trés sérieuse, which cost a great many lives. Besides Generals 
Graindorge, Merle, and Simon, some 4000 men were killed, and more 
than 8000 wounded.” This estimate exceeds what has previously been 
recorded. The “bloody defeat of the French at Busaco,” as Alison has 
it, when Crawford, at the head of the gallant 43rd and 52nd Regiments, 
drove the French column headlong down the heights in wild confusion, 
and with dreadful loss, to the bottom of the hollow, is spoken of by M. 
de Melito as a “combat sanglant ot le champ de bataille nous était 
reste ;” and the subsequent flank movement of the French, who, unable 
to carry the English position in front, turned off by a pass in the moun- 
tains, which led to Sardao, while Wellington, in ek tee with a fore- 
gone policy, withdrew to the lines of Torres Vedras, is described as a 
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quiet retreat effected by the English and their allies to a position pre- 
viously fortified! But even this. misrepresentation of the real state of 
things is modesty itself, compared with the despatches of General Foy, 
whom Alison, by some mistake, numbers among the slain at Busaco, 
published in the Moniteur of November 23rd, and of which M. de Melito 
says, ‘‘C’est une suite d’avantages et de victoires ; c'est une diatribe 
contre les Anglais, 4 la place des faits réels, qu'il fallait peut-étre taire, 
mais auxquels il était indigne d’une véritable grandeur de substituer des 
faussetés si ¢videntes.’’ M. de Melito also admits that Masséna con- 
templated a retreat, after the check at Busaco, by Estramadura ; certain 
it is, he says, that he himself despaired of success. No wonder, after 
having, according to De Melito, 12,000 men placed hors de combat at 
the first engagement with the allies! General Drouet advanced from 
Ciudad Rodrigo to the reinforcement of the army of Portugal, but not 
having been able to ascertain where that army was, he retraced his steps! 
Soult also subjected Badajoz, but without thereby in any way aiding the 
expedition. The English and Spaniards, issuing forth from Cadiz, were 
enabled to attack Victor in his positions at Chiclana, and, “ after a bloody 
combat which lasted upwards of four hours, the French, obliged to cede the 
field of battle, retired to their lines, after having experienced a considerable 
loss in men and in distinguished officers, among whom was General 
Ruffin.” According to De Melito, Victor had only 7000 to 8000 men 
to oppose to 20,000 allies; but Graham’s despatches give 15,000 as the 
number of the French, whilst the strength of the English was only 4200, 
and as to the Spaniards, they did more harm than good. The battle of 
Barossa was indeed the reverse of Busaco, for the Spaniards, having let 
the French obtain possession of the heights, the small but gallant band 
of British, under Graham, “‘ who had the eye as well as the soul of a 

reat commander,’ had to drive them from their vantage-ground, and 
most nobly did they accomplish their task. It was solely owing to 
the incapacity of Le Pena that the battle of Barossa remained without 
result, “save that imperishable one, which arises from the confidence 
which it communicated to the British arms, and the glory which it gave 
to the British name.” On the 14th of November, Masséna broke up 
from his position in front of the lines of Torres Vedras, ‘and, for the 
first time since the accession of Napoleon, the French eagles commenced 
a lasting retreat.” ‘Ignorant of the fall of Badajoz, and having no 
means of providing for his troops in the position which they then oceu- 

ied,” says De Melito, ‘‘ Masséna had resolved to withdraw on Coimbra. 
The expedition had then definitively failed, and the English remained 
masters of Portugal.” \ 

The position of the French in Spain had, at the same time, continued 
to deteriorate rather than to improve, from a variety of circumstances. 
Despatches, betraying the subversive policy of the Emperor, had been 
seized upon the person of a French courier; insurrections had broken out 
in Madrid, owing to the dearness of bread ; the very chiefs of the im- 
perial army were said to be at variance with one another, and at last 
Joseph came to a definite resolution to discuss this untoward position of 
things with the Emperor in person, and with that view he set off for 
France on the 23rd of April, 1811. M.de Melito, who accompanied the 
king on this journey, was not admitted into confidence as to what passed 
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between the two brothers, but certain it is that Joseph returned to 
Madrid on the 15th of July, and the public were told that the object of 
his visit to Paris had been to adorn with his presence the baptism of the 
King of Rome. 

At this epoch, —s to M. de Melito, the French had about 
200,000 effective troops in Spain.* The English having shown them- 
selves in the neighbourhood X Badajoz, Soult marched to oppose their 
progress at the Tol of 20,000 men, but having had “a very serious 
affair on the banks of the Albuera, the uncertain issue of which was 
looked upon by the English as a victory,” the marshal was compelled to 
return to Seville. 

So much for the battle of Albuera, where, in the words of Napier, ‘ it 
was seen with what a strength and majesty the British soldier fights” — 
a battle of giants, memorable, says Alison, as being the most desperate 
and bloody of any that occurred, not only in the Peninsula, but the 
whole revolutionary war. M. Vietor Cousin: has lately vindicated in 
dignified language the right of, France to self-glorification as the first 
nation in the world in military power, and ever in the van in civil and 
political liberty. Great Britain may fairly claim to itself some little dis- 
tinction also even as a military power. [very battle delivered in the 
Peninsula, from Talavera to the expulsion of the French from Portugal, 
may be positively declared to have manifested the superiority of the 
British over the French soldier. With the small number of the British 
in the allied armies the brunt of battle always rested, and albeit checked 
and even broken at times, they were always unbeaten. The battle of 
Albuera was the first of that surprising series of victories by which the 
French were in two campaigns stripped of all their conquests in Spain, 
and driven across the Pyrenees by an army which could not bring a 
third of their disposable forees into the field. According to the French 
military historians themselves, the British learned at the battle of Albuera 
that by resisting vigorously the first shock, and taking advantage of 
superiority of number, they could rarely fail: to gain the victory. The 
British learned also another lesson, that they could in line successfully 
resist and defeat the French in column; and to the constant adherence 
to that maxim the unbroken career of success which followed is, accord- 
ing to the best authorities, to be ascribed. The eighteen hundred British 
bayonets hurling the French columns down the heights of Busaco ; two 
British regiments forcing back the French up the steeps of Barossa, and 
driving them down the other side with extraordinary slaughter ; the 
Highlanders lifting the Imperial guards from the ground at the point of 
the bayonet, and “ bearing them back in the air” in the streets of 
Fuentes d’Onoro; and lastly, and not least, the 1500 men, the remnant 
of 6000 unconquerable British soldiers, whto stood triumphant on the 
fatal hill of Albuera, taught also another lesson: it attested, as did every 
subsequent engagement from Talavera to W aterloo, the moral and phy- 
sical superiority of the British over the French soldier. It is the more 
important to dwell upon’ this great fact, as established by history, at the 
present moment, when our allies, confident in their vast numerical supe- 
meme, and mindful only of their victories over other nations, look upon 
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Great Britain, whilst the ¢lite of her soldiery are engaged in a trying 
but brilliant contest against an inimical people and climate, as really 
humbled at her feet. There are not wanting, indeed, many anxious and 
patriotic spirits among ourselves who view in our defenceless condition 
an incentive to invasion. It is not likely, however, supposing any 
change to come over our present amicable relations with the French 
people and our political good understanding with their ruler, such a 
vast undertaking could be even inaugurated without publicity, and such 
would be sufficient to at once put success beyond the range of possibili- 
ties. The attested superiority of the Anglo-Saxon race at sea and by 
land would assure this result, and leaving to our allies their just claims 
to self-glorification, we can afford to remain humble in our conscious 
worth, and, like our national emblem, silent in our majesty and strength. 

Encouraged by their past success, the English entered boldly on an 
offensive campaign in October, 1811, the army of Portugal retiring be- 
fore them from Estramadura to the Tagus. Ciudad Rodrigo, to which 
Marmont could give no relief, fell at the latter end of January, 1812, 


after a siege of nine days. 


The Duke of Ragusa, when announcing this loss to the king, attributed the 
~ of the stronghold to the incapability of the commandant, who, he declared, 
had shut himself up in a church—a kind of language common in misfortunes of 
this description, and often adopted by generals in order to cast the faults, or 
the consequences of their faults, upon their inferiors. But this language de- 
ceived no one. The trath was—and it was in every one’s mouth at Madrid— 
that if the Duke of Ragusa, keeping to the instructions which he had received 
at Paris, had not sent a large detachment of his army to Valencia, and even 
hesitated if he would not go himself at the head of these reinforcements, in 
order to rob Suchet of the glory of his successes, he would have occupied him- 
self more with the English, who were his real concern, and would probably have 
been in a position to prevent the loss of so important a place. This début was 
not calculated to inspire great confidence in the military talents of this young 
marshal, who had not, up to that time, held a chief command, was known by no 
brilliant action, and was solely indebted to the post, which he had taken from 
one of the most illustrious captaims of the day, to the blind favour of the 
Emperor for one of his pupils. 

If Marmont was sach a pet of the Emperor’s, his incapacity in allow- 
ing Ciudad Rodrigo to fall into the hands of the English does not appear 
to have met with his approbation, for, in the words of Alison, his (the 
Emperor's) ill-humour at this disaster ‘exhaled in violent invectives 
— both Marmont and Dorsenne, though it was his own directions 
which had left to neither the means of averting it.” “This is a strange 
mode of carrying on war,” wrote Berthier to the latter ; and to Marmont, 
the secretary, he said, ‘The fall of Ciudad Rodrigo is an affront to you ;” 
and he added, * You have the superiority over the enemy, and instead 
of taking the initiative, you are always on the defensive.” The character 
of the enemy and thie factics of their general may, possibly, have had 
something to do with success, as well as the incapacity of the Duke of 
Ragusa. 

If Marmont failed to relieve Ciudad Rodrigo, Soult was not so 
neglectful m the case of the siege of Badajoz, whither, by a movement 
scarcely credible to Napoleon himself, Wellington next moved his forces. 
“The English,” says M. de Melito, “were laying siege to Badajoz, and 
a movement which Marshal Soult made to relieve the place had no 
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result, The stronghold surrendered on the 7th of April, before the 
forces led by the Duke of Dalmatia had reached the Guadiana,” And 
he subsequently adds, after commenting at length on that strange com- 
bination of affairs which led Marmont to remain on the Tormes, and 
Soult to retreat precipitately into Andalusia, “ Such was, the state of 
things in the month of May, 1812. The English, masters of Ciudad 
Rodrigo and of Badajoz, could bear down upon the army of Marshal 
Soult or upon that of Marshal Marmont just as they liked.” The alarm 
created at Madrid by such a state of things, was, M. de Melito informs 
us, still further increased by the news which arrived on the 29th of May, 
of the English having further succeeded in cutting off all direct commu- 
nication between the two armies by the capture of two forts erected by 
the Duke of Ragusa, and taking possession of the bridge of Almarez. 
“ Our enemies, that is to say, the majority of the inhabitants, began 
once more, as they had done three years before, to entertain hopes of 
seeing the English in the capital,” The forts here alluded to were Forts 
Napoleon, Mirabete, and Ragusa, and the téte de pont Lugar Nuevo, 
constituting altogether a most formidable position, the reduction of which 
was entrusted to Lord Hill, who gallantly carried out his orders, although 
a false report led him to abandon his conquest, much to the annoyance 
of Wellington, who had subsequently to recapture and occupy the same 
position. 

At this crisis we are told that Soult, when pressed to send reinforce- 
ments to what was still absurdly designated as the army of Portugal, not 
only declined doing so on the plea that it would weaken his position in 
Andalusia, but he also strongly urged upon the king his abandoning the 
capital and taking refuge on the Guadalquivir—an act by which he would 
have entirely separated himself from France, and from all the other divi- 
sions of the army in Spain. When Suchet was applied to, at the same 
time, to send reinforcements to the capital, he replied that he was 
charged by the Emperor with the sole command of Catalonia, Aragon, 
and Valencia; and, finally, the Duke of Ragusa manifested the same 
spirit of independence of the king, by closing the gates of Talavera 
to the councillor of state Amoroz. 

When, however, Wellington, in the execution of his foregone policy, 
marched against Marmont, the king went to the assistance of the re- 
bellious marshal at the head of large reinforcements derived from. the 
central army. M. de Melito accompanied Joseph on this oceasion. The 
king had, he tells us, fourteen thousand excellent troops under his com- 
mand, with an admirable artillery. When they arrived, on the 24th of 
July, at Blasco-Sancho, the news there reached them of the results of the 


_ battle of Salamanca. 


“It may be imagined,” says M. de Melito, with amusing naiveéé, 
“in what a dangerous position we had been placed. If chance had not 
given us information as to what had taken place, we should have started 
on the morning of the 25th for Pena Aranda, where we should have 
found the army of the enemy instead of the army of Portugal! There 
was not a moment to lose in getting away from so dangerous a neigh- 
bourhood, We accordingly started at noon from Blasco-Sancho, in 
order to get to Lebajoz, and so be enabled to pass through the puerto of 
Guadarrama with the greatest possible expedition.” 

Marmont’s jealousy of King Joseph and of Marshal Jourdan, both of 
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whom were coming to his assistance—the one from the south-east, the 
other from the north-east—had led to the terrifie struggle between the 
two armies, which ended in what has been designated as “one of the 
greatest blows struck by any nation during the whole revolutionary war.” 
De Melito himself says : “There are few lost battles which have had 
more fatal consequences to a campaign than that of the Arapiles.” 

The retreating army of the Centre turned off for a moment, at the 

t request of Marmont, to Segovia, but finding that the latter could 
not hold his position on the Douro, it continued its retreat to Madrid, 
where it arrived on the 2nd of August. The king and his troops were 
destined to remain but a brief time in the metropolis. On the 8th cf the 
same month the allies appeared at the gates of the Sierra Guadarrama, 
and shortly afterwards “ inundated with their numerous battalions the 
vast and sterile plain which stretches from the mountains to Madrid.” 
The evacuation of the capital was forthwith determined upon. The pre- 
parations for departure were made amidst a confusion and anxiety diffi- 
cult to depict. The Spaniards who had made common cause with the 
French, dreading their countrymen more than the enemy, had to join the 
French in their precipitate retreat—many of them on foot. 

Joseph, at the head of eighteen thousand men; retreating by Alcorcon, 
fell in with a body of Portuguese cavalry, who, giving way, caused some 
loss to the English horse artillery by whom they were supported. Passing 
the Tagus and destroying the bridges after them, the army of the Centre 
then continued its retreat by Ocaiia to Valentia. The troops, the convoy, 
and the great disorderly mass of fugitives had to struggle during this long 
and weary march against great heats by day and cold by night, to which 
were added want of water and provisions. Joseph, however, met with a 
kindly reception at Valentia, “although,” says De Melito, “ conquered 
and quitting his capital us a fugitive, Joseph ‘found himself once more a 
king at Valentia.” His authority was, however, not the less questioned 
by Suchet. It was in reality the Emperor who reigned at Valentia. To 
add to his annoyance, a letter of Soult’s was intercepted, in which the 
marshal accused him (Joseph) of a line of conduct calculated to hurt 
him grievously in the eyes of the Emperor. Soult, in fact, was extremely 
annoyed at being obliged to evacuate Andalusia—a delightful country, 
and where he enjoyed a false and ideal security. T'o remain there alone 
whilst Madrid was in the hands of the allies, and the armies of Portugal 
and of the Centre in full retreat to the north, was, however, beyond even 
his assurance ; 80 he marched at last, and on the 28th of October the 
two armies of Joseph and of Soult met at Ocana. 

The English had at the same time, in consequence of their failure 
against the citadel of Burgos, been obliged to withdraw upon the - 
Douro, followed by the army of Portugal; and Lord Hill, seeing that it 
was impossible to defend the capital against the united Serces of Soult 
and Joseph, was also obliged to withdraw, the king returning to his oft- 
lost and oft-recovered throne on the 2nd of November. The three 
armies—those of the C entre, of the South, and of Portugal—were thus 
enabled to effect their junction at Pena Aranda, and the hitherto suc- 
cessful English general had no alternative but to withdraw into Portugal 
before so overwhelming a force. King Joseph, or rather Soult, was now 
at the head of an army of 100,000 men. De Melito makes the allies 
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number from 86,000 to 92,000—a force which, had it been .entirely 
British, would have sufficed to deliver a decisive battle; but, unfortu- 
nately, the English are always numerically inferior to their traditional 
enemies, and at great crises, as even at Waterloo, have to make up for 
the odds by troops of an inferior stamp. 

The two armies stood in presence of one another on the 15th of 
November on the banks of the Tormes. Soult manceuvred, we are told 
by M. de Melito, to cut off the road from Salamanca to Ciudad Rodrigo, 
but without success. The French had fortified some heights, of which 
they had possessed themselves, and the English, to mask their retreat, 
made an appearance of attacking these, and thus they were ultimately 
enabled to withdraw without experiencing the least annoyance from the 
vast forces opposed to them, and who were more particularly strong in 
cavalry. This great event is, however, very differently represented by 
the English. Wellington, according to Napier and Alison, had onl 
70,000 men under his command; and as with so great an inferiority it 
was impossible for the English general to attack the French on the 
strong ground which they themselves had selected, he offered battle m 
his own position, and for this purpose withdrew to the famous heights of 
the Arapiles. Jourdan and many others were for giving battle to the 
English, but Soult hesitated, and preferred a movement to the left to eut 
off the road to Ciudad Rodrigo, which movement obliged Wellington to 
abandon his position, his retreat being facilitated by a heavy storm. 

The indignation of the French at.this inglorious issue of a great cam- 
paign was boundless. ‘‘ Was that what was expected,” was exclaimed 
on all hands, “from the gathering together of such vast forces? How 
did the allied army, almost surprised in an unfavourable position, escape 
us? Was it timidity, uncertainty, or bad will, that suspended the at- 
tack?—neither the activity nor the audacity of our troops were any longer 
recognisable. What influence had chained them down?” To all these 
queries M. de Melito replies himself, by saying, ‘It is grievous to think 
that private resentments and fatal misunderstandings had, perhaps, robbed 
the French of the glory of revenging an insult on the very spot where 
they had so recently received it: and yet it was to that idea that 
all were obliged ultimately to arrive. The army was numerous, the 
enemy inferior in forces, the chiefs skilful and experienced, the soldiers 
well disposed. Who could have disputed the vietory, if the will to con- 
quer had only been equal to the means?” 

The French armies went, on the withdrawal of the allies into Portugal, 
into cantonments: that of the South to Toledo; that of Portugal to 
Valladolid ; that of the Centre to Madrid. On his return to his capital, 
Joseph found it in the hands of the Empecinado, who, however, withdrew 
before the French troops, the king re-entering for a third time. But 
even this last reoccupation of the metropolis of Spain was not destined to 
last long, and the next time the French were forced to evacuate it was 
the last. 

The disastrous retreat from Russia, the future impossibility of obtain- 
ing reinforcements from France, and the readiness, on the other hand, of 
the enemy to avail themselves of the perplexity of the French, soon, in- 
deed, obliged Joseph to leave his capital for the last time, and to remove 
his head-quarters to Valladolid, where he arrived on the 26th of March. 
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The army of the Centre was, however, left to cover the capital under 
D’Erlon, whilst the army of the South, commanded by General Gazan, 
in the absence of Soult, who had been ordered to join his discomfited 
master at Paris, concentrated on the Douro, having its advance posts at 
Salamanca. The very first movement of Wellington im May was, how- 
ever, the signal for the final evacuation of Madrid, and the concentration 
of the French forces at Valladolid. Wellington arrived on the Tormes 
on the 26th of May, and, driving the French before him, occupied Sala- 
maneca the same day. 

When the news arrived at Valladolid of the occupation of Salamanca 
by Wellington, the whole army began to retreat. The citadel of Burgos, 
which had distinguished itself by its gallant defence the previous year, 
was blown up; the defiles of Pancorvo were neglected, and the army only 
halted for a moment on the Ebro, Finding its position there turned, it 
retreated precipitately, in De Melito’s own words, on the highway be- 
tween Miranda and Vittoria, till it halted at the Puebla de Arlanzon— 
the army occupying heights about a league in front of Vittoria, with the 
river Zadorra between them and the enemy—a naturally very strong 
position, like that occupied by the Russians at Alma, only that the 
Zadorra can only be forded in summer, and that at but few points. The 
object was to fight in such a position that in case of disaster the retreat 
to France should be assured. 

De Melito, who was himself present with Joseph at the great and 
memorable engagement that followed, and of which it has been said, “it 
at one blow destroyed the warlike efficiency of the French army, swept 
them like a whirlwind from the Spanish plains, and made Joseph's crown 
drop from his head,” gives a very fair account of its details, only he over- 
estimates the force of the enemy and underrates that of the French. The 
former he estimates at 100,000 men, the latter at 40,000; whereas, upon 
far better authority, Alison numbers 65,000 effective combatants among 
the French, with 150 pieces of cannon, and 80,000 allies with 90 guns. 
De Melito admits the superiority of the French in artillery; but speaking 
of the central battery of 30 guns, to which Joseph and Jourdan directed 
their steps, after the giving way of the left wing, he says, “ The terrible 
fire of the battery could not arrest the march of the English, and we saw 
them advance with an intrepidity which we could not help admiring.”’ 

The king and M. de Melito were, for a moment, placed in personal 
danger in the precipitate flight that followed. Having taken across the 
fields towards Salvatierra, they fell in the midst of marshes and deep 
ditches, in which many perished. M. de Melito’s horse fell upon him 
whilst crossing one of these ditches, and it was with the greatest difficulty 
that he regained his footing. He did not see the king again till he 
reached Salvatierra, although walking side by side at the time of the 
accident. Nothing proves more what a complete rout had ensued. There 
was no waiting a moment, even for a friend in distress. M. de Melito, 
however, supped that same evening with the king, M. O’Farill, and 
Count d’Erlon, when Marshal Jourdan arrived. On entering he said, 
“ Hé bien! on a voulu donner une bataille, et la voila’ perdue!”’ Then 
he took his place at the table, partook of our slender repast, “et il ne fut 
plus question de rien.” 

M. de Melito was spared witnessing the sanguinary conflicts that fol- 
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lowed upon the defeat at Vittoria, at St. Sebastian, the Pyrenees, the 
Bidassoa, and the Nive, in front of Bayonne. He was sent on a mission 
to the Emperor, but meeting with Queen Julia at Vichy, she dissuaded 
him from prosecuting his journey, and he rejoined Joseph at the Chateau 
de Poyanne, near Bayonne... Here the ex-King of Spain received orders 
to leave the frontiers altogether, and to withdraw to Morfontaine, under 
the incognito of Comte de Survilliers. He had been expelled from his 
kingdom, and as to the French army, the command of that passed over to 
Soult. M. de Melito accompanied the fallen monarch in his disgrace. 
Although Morfontaine is not far from Paris, Joseph was actually not. per- 
mitted to visit the capital by his imperious brother. Having gone once 
or twice on the sly, the Duke of Rovigo immediately sent for M. de 
Melito to recriminate on the subject. 


’ The combination of persons at that moment at Morfontaine presented a 
strange spectacle. There was a King of Spain who had not an inch of ground 
- in his territory ; the wife of a French general raised to the rank of a king (Ber- 
nadotte), and who had become our mortal enemy; a princess, daughter of the 
King of Wurtemberg, who had given her in marriage to a brother of Napoleon’s, 
and who was soon destined to join the league formed to overthrow the power of 
the Emperor; Spanish, German, French courtiers, who had no more court to 
pay ; and, as a climax of singularity, the patriarch of India and grand inquisitor 
of Spain, who said mass to us. Hunting, fishing, pic-nics, dinners, gambling, 
brought all these people together, astonished at thus meeting one another. 
Every one endeavoured to amuse him or herself as best they could, always ex- 
pecting that the tempest which already grumbled in the distance would burst 


and come to disperse them. 


Nor was expectation destined to stand long on tip-toe. The battle of 
Leipzig drove back Napoleon’to Saint Cloud ; there he saw Joseph, and 
insisted on his abdication—an act which, in his position, was a mere 
matter of form, and which yet he hesitated to acquiesce in. Long and 
angry negotiations followed, and Joseph persisting, he ultimately ob- 
tained that without a kingdom he should still be called the ‘roi Joseph.” 
This was in January, 1814; by the end of March the allies were at the 

ates of Paris; a little more, and Napoleon himself had abdicated. 

At this crisis an unfortunate interruption took place in the amicable 
and confidential relations which had so Jong existed between Joseph and 
M. de Melito. Shortly before the abdication of the Emperor, M. de 
Melito had joined his old master at Chartres, and he was, he says, for the 
first time received with coolness. He expressed his annoyance that M. 
de Melito had not been with him before. This ill-feeling, which may 
in great part be attributed to the painful position in which the whole of 
the imperial family and followers were now placed, was unfortunately 
increased by the result of a mission which M. de Melito had to undertake 
to Paris to procure a passport for the ex-King of Spain, M. de Melito 
could only obtain a passport from the provisional government, in which 
there was a clause to the effect that neither he nor his family were ever 
to re-enter France without the permission of the government. This 
clause naturally irritated Joseph exceedingly, and he vented his anger on 
his unfortunate ambassador, whose memory has also been recently as- 
sailed as a traitor to the cause by the descendants of a family now once 
more in the ascendant. ‘This has brought a rejoinder from the editor, 
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General Fleischmann, who comes in for his share of responsibility and 
“ This disagreeable incident,” M.de Melito relates, “threw much 
coldness into my last relations with King Joseph. Hestarted alone, and 
without, for Switzerland, where he inhabited the Chateau de 
Pa ag I.did not follow him. Thus ended, at least for the time 
ing, my relations with a man to whom I had vowed an unbounded 

_ These relations: have since been renewed, and I remember 

in the present day without bitterness a wrong which excess of suscepti- 
bility Jed him to inflict on me.” Alas! misfortune tries the oldest 

M. Miot de Melito remained in retirement at.a house and farm which 
he had purchased at Polangis, near Saint-Maur-sur-Marne, till the return 
from Elba once more aroused him, as well as all other Bonapartists, to 
political »activity, It was, however, against his will, he asserts, that he 
re-entered the council of state, “from which the king had excluded him, 
and to which the Emperor recalled him.” M. de Melito indulges in a 
sneer at those who were less successful, and who yet urged that very 
want of success as a claim to patronage on the restoration of the 
Bourbons ; but it does not appear that, notwithstanding his long and 
intimate relations with the Bonapartes, he wzs not himself, at their first 
reverse, an aspirant for favour der the restored dynasty. 

"The friendship that did not survive reverses was resuscitated by the 
prospect of success. Joseph returned to Paris shortly after the Emperor 

taken possession of the Tuileries, and M. de ito re-established 
relations with the ex-King of Spain, but it does not appear that quite 
the same cordiality existed between the parties as had once been the case. 
The “Hundred Days” soon elapsed. . de Melito had a son, a ‘son-in- 
law, and a nephew, all in the “Grenadiers 4 Cheval de la Garde Impé- 
riale” at the fatal battle of Waterloo. On the 23rd of June he received a 
letter from his nephew informing him that his son-in-law, General Jamin, 
had been killed at the head of his regiment, and that his son was griev- 
ously wounded, having received a ball in his right side. The wounded 
youth (he was not yet in his twentieth year) reached Paris, and lived till 
the 5th of December, 1815. 

After the death of his son and of his son-in-law, the reverses of fortune 
brought about by political changes no longer allowed M. de Melito to 
keep up his house at Polangis. He had to choose between a cottage in 
some remote province, or an humble apartment in Paris. In the former 
case he could live cheaper, but, he says, “I should have been a suspected 

rson, on whom the vigilance of the mayor, the priest, the officer of gen- 
Lemeite and of the sous-préfet would all have been directed.” That 
is to say, civil, religious, police, and political functionaries all combine to 
act as spies in those happy rural districts. At Paris he would be more 
independent. There were so many there to occupy the attention of the 
police, that he had some chance of being neglected among the number, 
and so he decided in favour of the capital, whither he ultimately withdrew 
in the month of April, 1818. 
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AutTHouGH there is certainly no lack of books in all the continental 
languages relating to America, there is something of a rarity in taking up 
a book like Theodore Griesinger's ‘‘ Lebende Bilder aus Amerika,” de- 
voted almost exclusively to the manners and customs of the German im- 
migrants, and the various professions they pursue. We propose, there- 
fore, to take a cursory glance at this series of stickies in pen and 
ink, stopping for a more minute examination here and there where the 
subject appears to present sufficient importance. 

Even on landing, the German is made a prey. It used to be bad 
_ enough before, when he was left defenceless to the predatory forays of the 

runners, loafers, and rowdies, but now that a special committee as been 
appointed to take charge of immigrants, we should have fancied that they 
would, at any rate, have done their spiriting gently. But the German 
is fated to be robbed, though, perchance, under a more specious form, 
and as the charge is certainly a grave one, we had better give it in our 
author’s own words : 


Formerly, emigrants could land wherever they pleased, but now they must all 
stop at Castle Garden. The luggage is collected and marked, checks being 
given to the passengers for it, and then they are shown into the Rotunda. They 
are hungry and thirsty, and would like to go into the city, but they must not 
reckon without their host. In the Rotunda are two desks, behind them being 
seated a couple of gentlemen, and before them every immigrant must appear. 
The gentlemen to the left speak English, and devote themselves to the Scoteh, 
Irish, &c. ; those on the right speak German, and are expressly for the Germans. 
The first question is, “ Where are you going?” “To my relations at Detroit.” 
“That’s nght ; here’s your railway ticket; it costs so many dollars each person. 
You can only get it so cheap here.” ‘The peasant opens his eyes at so much at- 
tention being paid him, and pays most willingly for self and family —of course, 
now and then the mistake cannot be prevented that children are reckoned at full 
fares. At times, however, there are people who will not start by train but 
prefer staying in New York; then, the most deplorable picture of New York is 
drawn. “No one is safe of his life, and thousands are perishing for want of 
work.” At last they get so frightened that they buy tickets, and that is the 
main point. That man is best off who has no money. ‘Turn the rascal out,” 
is the general cry ; “ he is good enough for the New Yorkers.” Nosmall revenue 
is derived from Castle Garden ; there are annually from 160,000 to 180,000 im. 
migrants, and each ticket averages from 10 to 12 dollars. And now to reckon 
the profit. If you go to any railway office in the city you will find that a ticket 
to “So-and-so,” for which you paid 12 dollars at Castle Garden, can be procured 
for nine, or even less; it leaves a clear margin of 25 per cent. for the pious esta- 
blishers of the Emigration Committee. 

if this be true, it is a pity that something is not done, at any rate, to 
improve the condition of the emigrant trains. The journey is rather 
wearisome, for the cars are tacked on to the end of a luggage train, and it 
generally lasts about three times as long as by an ordinary train. Besides, 
too, something might be done for cleanliness ; as it is currently asserted 
that the emigrant cars are employed for the carriage of pigs and sheep 
when no ships have come in. The objection has been raised more than 
once, that since the existence of the Emigrants’ Committee many branches 
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of New York trade have suffered from a want of workmen, because all 
the new arrivals are sent off at once westward for the sake of the tickets. 


Many imagined in their simplicity that the New York masters should be 
allowed to go and look for ita ag ap watery 2 Garden, but mat would 
not do; the poor emigrants might be swi by runners, pretending to 
be master alien. Consequently, Castle Garden remains hermetically 

i immigrants themselves, the officials, 


closed every one, save the immigran 
and the landlords specially allowed to come and look for custom. A 
brother is not permitted even to enter in search of a sister, unless he hasa 
ial certificate from one of the committee. But we will turn to another 

tch. 

The pedlar in America is, in nine cases out of ten,a Jew. He arrived 
this day from Bremen or Havre, the honest Samuel, or Aaron, or Moses. 
Well, 4 saved on the long voyage, and even made some profit by selling 
home-made cigars that cost him six florins a thousand at 3d. each to those 
whose tobacco was exhausted. He starts off at once in search of a relation, 
and is heartily received by uncle “ Well-off.” “Come, what can we do for . 
ou, Sam?” says Well-off, and one word ane onanother. Sam learns 
ow Well-off started, and within two hours he leaves the house, with a 
bundle under his arm, of socks, braces, gloves, &c. Uncle had not given 
it to him, but he had behaved kindly; he had vowed by all that was 
sacred that he would not make a penny of Sam, and so sold him the 
s at wholesale price, that is, he cleared only twenty-five per cent. 
instead of fifty. “We must do something for our brother's son,” says 
Well-off to Mammi, as they retire to sleep the sleep of the righteous. 
The next morning Sam is at work betimes. He hires a t for two 
dollars a month. He buys a box and goes on his tour. It’s hard work, 
though, at starting. Here, he is repulsed; there, kicked out. Still Sam 
does not lose his temper; even if the dog is set at him, and he has to 
run for his life, he can sit in his garret at night and count his earnings. 
“ Let ‘em beat you, let them thrash you,” his old father Issachar of the 
tribe of Levi had said to him; “ when you’ve grown a rich man, no one 
will be able to see how many kicks and blows you have received in your 
time.” Thus Sam goes on for a week, perhaps a fortnight. His food is 
dry bread, his drink water. He has not expended more in a fortnight 
than his Christian fellow-immigrant in twenty-four hours, And he has 
learned something too. He knows now what days and what streets are 
the best; he has learned to talk with the folk, and knows the meaning of 
e ye and no,”’ and “how much ?” He has found out where the whole- 
sale houses are, and Mr. Well-off makes no more twenty-five per cent. 
out of him, in spite of Mammi and Rebeckche. In three months Sam 
is quite another man. He is well off, too—at least for a pedilar—and 
now allows himself a piece of American cheese at times to his bread. 
His ready money allows him to make larger purchases, and travel the 
country. There are always places left checmgh which no railway runs, 
and where the people are foolish enough to let themselves be cheated a 
little. Sam finds these places out, and the farmers are pleased to see 
the pedlar, for it saves them a long jaunt to town. Sam is even more 
peo though, for he makes his two hundred per cent., and gets his 
ard and lodging for nothing. Sam now travels with mercery, and 
prefers the New England states. Here there are few Germans, and Sam 
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prefers dealings with Americans, since he has begun to understand the 
“how muching.” His greatest torment are the farm-dogs, and it is 
most remarkable that not a dog in America but will growl and bite at 
the sight of a Jew pedilar. Sam represents himself to the American 
farmer as a Canadian Frenchman, and the Yankee pretends to believe it, 
but the confounded dogs won’t : it is not the scent of a Canadian French- 
man, Within two years Sam has his cart, and travels with cigars from 
Havannah and gold wares from Paris. The business goes on for some 
years, but not longer, for the peddling trade has one great inconvenience 
—Sam never dares visit the same place twice: his Paris gold turns grey 
too rapidly, and his Havannah cigars will not alwaysdraw. Sam, there- 
fore, soon decides on what is to be done. He gives up peddling, returns 
to New York, after making several hundred dollars, and marries Re- 
beckche.. Sam is now a made man. He can only talk English, for he 
has forgotten his German. On his board you do not see “Sam Fer- 
kelche ;” oh dear no! but “ Simmy Fairchild,” for Sam is quite Ame- 
ricanised. 

A type of character peculiar to New York and its immediate vicinity 
is the ‘ Californian widow.” She is either really « widow, or a grass 
widow, or not a widow at all. The real widow is a woman of from 
twenty to forty, and is only known by the name of Californian widow 
so-long as she remains of nubile age. Her husband has left her “just a 
year and a day,” not because she was not pretty enough to please him, 
but simply because he could not find the money to support her extra- 
vagance. So he went to California, but, unfortunately, died just before 
discovering the philosopher’s stone. This, however, the Uinscadilets 
widow takes very good care not to make publicly known; on the con- 
trary, from the day the mournful intelligence arrives she takes brevet- 
rank as a “Californian widow.” She goes to the watering-places, the 
fame of her wealth preceding her, and though plenty of offers are made 
her, she waits till her choice can fall on the right man. It must be very 
unpleasant, at least for the young wife, if the new husband, in conse- 
quence of the discoveries he makes, is also compelled to migrate to Cali- 
fornia, for a lady who is a second time a Californian widow is not nearly 
so attractive. ‘The second and third categories of Californian widows, 
such as the “ grass widow,” and the “pseudo widow,” are so common 
among ourselves as to require no closer inspection. In point of fact, 
they are the same all over the world. 

In America a man has a right to be anything he pleases. This right 
belongs also to the German doctor utriusgue juris, when ill-luck forces 
him to America. But he rarely makes use of this right, for he hardly 
becomes anything else than a beershop-keeper. He is not much inclined 
to it, perhaps, but nothing else is left him. Yet it is not such a very bad 
trade after all. He is generally a man from thirty to sixty years, has a 
large paunch, wears a moustache, at times spectacles, but by no accident 
gloves. He generally sets up where Germans most do congregate. He 
has even more than an amphibious existence, for he lives here under, there 
upon, elsewhere above, the earth. When under the earth, it is called a 
basement; when upon it, a store; when above, a saloon. The store is 
the only fashionable establishment now, for the basements are too gloomy, 
and people do not care to climb to the first floor; but the rent of a store 
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is most exorbitant, and must be paid beforehand, which is usually attended 
with some inconvenience. You can find hundreds of these beer-shops in 
New York. In William-street and on the Bowery you may count three 


dozen in a hundred yards, and often enough three in one house. Sup- 
pose we. go into one, with a fervent hope that we shall find the beer fresh 


tapped I 
Bone * know the man there with the puffed features and protrudin 
paunch You heard him often enough pane uttering his fer olutiondty 
and proving how the world should be governed. Yes, it is the former 
aged wt % Jate doctor utrius i juris. Certainly’; five years back 
he looked different. His face was healthy, his eye bright. And now! Yes,he 
has got on well. He had once a pleasant position; he lived among his equals, 
and he was respected; he was a true ‘man, zealous in the performance of his 
duties, cheerful among his family, witty in the circle of his friends. Now, he is 
a New York beer-seller. He has nothing to do but to draw beer and to drink 
beer. He — early in the morning and leaves off late at night. A glorious 
occupation! If no guest arrives he drinks from despair, if people come in he 
drinks for company ; still, he is always drinking. But, somethmg more. Go 
into the kitchen, that gloomy hole where the gas burns the whole day through, 
and the heat in summer and winter would roast a nigger. Do you see that pale, 
thin woman, with the grey-sprinkled hair? She is just preparing a cutlet for 
the carpenter’s apprentice, or for the cobbler’s better half, who was her cook 
over there, and now does her the honour to call in at times and “keep her in 
bread.” Do you see this poor, worn-out creature? She is the wife of the fat 
fellow behind the bar; she was his faithful wife in the old fatherland, and is so 
here, but. will, not be so long, for the steam of the kitchen will soon put an end 
to it. How glorious is emigration to America! 

The teetotaller in America is always an American, rarely an Irishman, 
never a German or Frenchman. The chief supporters of temperance are 
the clergy and the rich. It is no matter whether the clergyman is 
Methodist or Presbyterian, Unitarian or Mormonite, Quaker or Episco- 
palian: on one point they all agree, that the less money is spent for 
spirits, wine, and beer, the more can be expended for church purposes. 
Then why should not the clergyman be a teetotaller, the more so as he is 
compelled to live by his customers? The rich are teetotallers from 


equally noble, motives, for the workmen who expend nothing for liquor 
can exist, even if they receive lower wages. Besides, the clergy and the 
rich men require no panionenes, The establishments where liquor is 


sold by the glass are for the poor man ; respectable persons have it in by 
the barrel. Of the way in which the Maine law is evaded, M. Griesinger 
furnishes a touching example : 

The temperance mania is most at home in the northern states, for the cle 
have thoroughly frightened the farmers into it, They mean it honestly enough! 
If you vigit one of them you find nothing but water on the table; water for 
breakfast, dmner, and supper. After staying a few days, and becoming known 
to the family, the son will first take you on one side. He’ll lead you into the 
stable, and will draw a large bottle from behind a bundle of hay, and express his 
opinion that a good dram would do no hurt such a cold morning; but you must 
not say anything to father and mother. After dinner the house-mother will take 
you by the arm ‘and lead you into her sanctuary, and behind a broad clothes- 
press she will open a secret door, and. produce a nice-looking bottle of the real 
sort, from’which she will give you some ‘stomach drops.” She thinks, though, 
that father and son know agg, tig these drops. Last of all, after 
supper, your host will conduct you into his study, where there is an enormous 
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medicine chest, From one of the pase bottles he will pour out a glass, which 
you think the best ofall three; but you do ‘not drink itas brandy, but as.medi- 
cine, He, too, calculates that the medicine: is ‘not. suited for rest, of the 
family, and warns you to keep the secret to yourself. : 


The Germans have dealt a heavy blow to teetotalism by the introdue- 
tion of “ Lager Bier” into North America. Ten years ago it was hardly 
known, and now its use is extended over the whole of the Union. The 
natives even surpass the Germans in the quantity they drink. Teetotalism 
is making a desperate effort to regain its position, and in New York and 
other large cities the apostles preach in the open street. On a fine Sunday 
they stand on an empty cask and hold forth, The audience chiefly consist 
of sailors and girls. What success their preachings have the reader may 
convince himself, if he ever come to New Vork and listen to the “ plastic” 
remarks and interruptions of the hearers. But what do the apostles care 
for that? They are paid for their preaching, and their red noses are a 
guarantee as to how they lay out the money. If teetotalism were once 
to cease, and the duty on wine reduced through the Union, spirits of wine, 
vitriol, and aquafortis would undergo a lamentable depression in the 
market. 

From teetotalism to servant-galism seems a strange step, but they are 
nuisances from which America suffers equally. The German maid-of-all- 
work was looked on slightly in her home, and still more slightly paid. She 
had to do everything, and her wages were so small that they had barely 
sufficed to buy a silk handkerchief for Sunday wear. Perhaps she was 
not out to service, but lived with her parents, who could scarce earn their 
daily bread, and knew no more of life than that it was made up of potatoes 
and labour. Then she heard all at once of America, and how the servants 
were dressed as ladies, and paid like the keeper of the queen’s wardrobe. 
So she talked the matter over with her young man, the boots at the 
Swan, mayhap, or the journeyman butcher, and with great difficulty the 
money was collected, and they started for America! She arrived here in 
her old-fashioned attire, in calico dress and apron, and no other head- 
covering than that bestowed by nature. But for all that, her young man 
may be weeks ere he gets work—but she has a situation in a couple of 
days. German servant girls are articles of great demand in America. 
But she doesn’t keep her first place long. ‘* How much do you geta 
month?” a friend asks her, who has been longer in the country and 
knows what's what. ‘Only four dollars? What are you thinking about? 
You can have six: you must go into service with Americans.” What a 
prospect! Why, she dreamt about it all the way across! She regards 
a situation with Americans as a German groom looks upon one with a 
count. The Americans are all born Croesuses, and at the same time own 
blood with lords and dukes, She cannot yet talk English, except yes and 
no, but that is no matter: the Americans are such pleasant people, and 
she will soon manage to get on. Well, she learns all she requires quick 
enough ; but, after all, everything that glitters is not gold! She is so 
terribly lonely! there is no dear friend to meet at the well, and pour her 
heart out, for the water is in the house. There is no “ missis” who likes 
to hear the news the maid is so ready to impart, for they do not under- 
stand one another, ‘There is no Jacob, or Joseph, or Fritz near at hand 
to have a quiet gossip with round the corner when work is over. She is 
ever in the kitchen: it is her sitting-room, work-room, at times her bed- 
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is not for her: she never enters it except to do the 
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‘the promised seven dollars, which is often the case in 
American families of that sort. What does a Yankee care about a 


sees or At last she decides on returning to a German family. 
But she bas by this time become choice. A quarter of a year in New 
York has a great change, and you eannot recoguise the Anne 
Marie of or the Katharine of Kerchintellinsfurth. She calls 


herself Mary or Kitty, and will respond to no other summons. She no 
longer wears a calico dress or goes bareheaded. On the contrary, she 
wears a bonnet and veil, and a muslin robe made after the latest fashion. 
Hence she is not inclined to enter a family with children, and would 
ra lady’s-maid’s situation. But under eight dollars a month and a 
out onee a week she takes no place, not she! Within a year she has 
two silk dresses and a white bonnet. Half a year later are added a black 
lace mantilla and kid gloves. She is now a perfect lady, and only wants 
a erinoline, for which two barrel hoops do duty in case of need. It is true 
that she pays no great attention to what is not seen, but a gold brooch— 
if only six carats no matter—and a few stone rings are de rigueur. From 
this time forth she becomes a sincere friend to the daguerreotypists. On 
every day out she puts half-a-dollar in her poeket and has her ‘‘ likeness” 
taker, sending it home to her relations and friends in Germany. They 
must see her in her state! So soon as a new bonnet or dress is 
a likeness must go home. When she left Germany she made up her mind 
that, so soon as she earned twenty florins a month, she would put by two 
hundred a year. But after two or three years’ service she has nothing 
but a box full of clothes. This sets her thinking. If the love of fine 
clothes conquers, she goes into a “ basement” with pleasant attendance ; 
if the love for Fritz, or Jacob, or Hannes, she marries. But then, good- 
by fine clothes. A workman can earn just enough to support a wife, but 
not to maintain a lady in idleness. She has to work very hard, at least 
on work-a-days—wash, cook, scrub, and even clean shoes. But no matter, 
so long as Sunday comes, and the sacred concerts and the beer-gardens, 
for the sake of the silk dresses, namely, which she bought when single. 
The maid-servant’s special amusements are balls and theatres. She can 
show herself and please herself at once. But she does not care for 
tragedies ; they are too affecting. She does not attend chureh—not that 
she is irreligious, but it is not the fashion among the Germans in 
America. Her longing for home is not very intense: she would be only 
a drawer of water there. Still she should like to show herself for once. 
How folk would stare ! 

Between the maid-servant and the fortune-teller there is a natural 
affinity, and hence the photograph of the latter is here in its proper place. 
The New York prophetess is generally forty to forty-two. She never 

ws any older, and this is a special privilege of all lady astrologers. 

r name is generally melodious, and adorned by a suffix, thus: 
“* Madame Seymour, the Northern Seeress ;” or ‘“ Madame Clintar, the 
Daughter of the Mist ;’’ or “ Madame Fleury, the Sister of Light.” 
Madame de Bellini modestly ealls herself a second Lenormand, and 
Senora Mackina a niece of the last Druidess. Others are more retiring, 


and call themselves plainly “Frau Mayer,” “ Madame Mollen,” and so 
on. The fortune-teller is generally rather corpulent, and fond of eating 
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and drinking. Unless we read it daily in the rs, we could hardly 
believe that she has a “ purely sbislenel sutasie. aed is a sister of the 
Seeress of Provorst. She usually resides in a back street, but celebrated 
persons can be found everywhere. But the house is always magnificent, 
with closely-drawn curtains and thick carpets. The fortune-teller of 
New York is indeed a higher being. She gives information about present 
and future ; she reveals all secrets, even about things that never hap- 
pened ; she can cure every disease, even the incurable ones ; and, strange 
to say, all her machinery consists of an old pack of cards. But then 
science progresses now-a-days so rapidly! The public are very grateful 
for such artistic productions, and a perfect fortune-teller need never 
complain of a lack of visitors. Gentlemen are somewhat scarce, but the 
shillings come in from maids, old and young, and money is always 
money. The negroes and negresses are the best customers. All the 


money they can save goes either to the lottery or to the fortune-teller, 
a proof (for the prophetess, namely) that the philanthropists are right 
when they put the negro on a higher level than the white man. ‘lhe 
fortune-teller is always anxious to hear some private information which 


she can manage to use. For this purpose she entertains a select party of 
friends who have access to the higher classes. ‘This is expensive, of 
course, but the outlay is well repaid, for if a propheey prove successful, 
for the whole of the next week there are dozens of carriages stopping 
at the office of the ‘‘ Daughter of Mist,” or the “ Sister of Light,” and 
ladies who keep their carriages pay better than niggers, ‘The fortune- 
tellers appear to be on excellent terms with the police, and it is rare for 
one of them to be “pulled up.” At any rate, they advertise daily in the 
papers, and the advertisements are curiosities in their way. The admis- 
sion is usually one dollar for gentlemen, and half-a-dollar for ladies. 
Negresses only pay twenty-five cents. Yet there are low creatures who 
have begun to prophesy for twelve cents. Rivalry is ever the ruin of 
art. 

A peculiar institution of New York is the “runner,” so called, we 
presume, because his business does not allow time for walking. It is his 
delight to wait for immigrants, and serve as their guide, philosopher, and 
friend. Castle Garden has sadly interfered with the trade of the runner, 
but still he finds time to earn an honest penny. As a curiosity of Ame- 


riea he deserves closer investigation : 


The runner is generally in the service of a landlord. For him he recruits, for 
him he stands at the gate of Castle Garden, for him he shuns neither cold nor 
heat, for him he endures rows and thrashings. He knows well why, for he 
receives from the landlord half-a-dollar for every head he delivers, and often 
more. And these do not count in couples, but often by hundreds, and an 
emigrant ship will now and then turn the runner in a couple of hundred dollars. 
But it demands some trouble to get hold of the immigrants, and he does not 
save expense. He has his ebah correspondents at Havre, Rotterdam, Liver- 
pool, Bremen, and Hamburg. These must inform him not only what emigrant 
ships have started, but from what part of Germany the passengers come. If 
the runner only recognises one name among the Germans on board, his game is 
won. He goes forward at once and summons his countryman by name, and 
how delighted the new arrival feels at being recognised! He must go wherever 
his ‘countryman takes him. Surely he can trust to him. And where one goes 
& hundred fellow. And when the runner has them once in tow, is he the man 
to let them be driven away ? He would sooner yield his life. Only try it, and 
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not to follow the runner, and how quickly-he will have knocked 
down! Blows are'the last thing a runner cares for. | Even if-one of the 
were to try to escape, the ruuner would; think nothing of knocking 
sooner than lose him. The runner is -an educated man, or, 
has travelled much, and is well a ge with the world, He is a 
foe to honest labour ; he will run the soul out of his body when he 
to do, but when business is slack he knocks about the public- 

‘drinking and playing cards.. In winter, when no ships arrive, he lives at 
expense of his friend the laudlord. When he has passed his fortieth year he 
aia yp ie. a rr and becomes a valet de place. rarely leaves a wife and 


The German editor was formerly member of parliament, or opposition 
deputy, or publisher of a dangerous paper ; else he was a member of the 
academic legion in Vienna, or “ sate” on the Apsburg or in Spandau, or 
had made himself otherwise odious in politics—perhaps had been con- 
demned to death in contumaciam. So he says himself, and ‘boasts of it. 
The latter, indeed, causes him special pride, if he can prove it in black 
and white. Often it is so too, and the bread ‘he earns is bitter enough. 
If he wishes to live, he must only too frequently write against his prin- 
ciples, and lives continually in hot! water with his “boss.” The object 
with all American papers is to gain subscribers, not to lose them. The 
owner comes into the office, and hears from the clerk that five-and- 
twenty subscribers have given up the paper, and all have written their 
reasons. ‘They are dissatisfied with the last article on the Dred Scott 
case—it was much too lukewarm; and the boss vents his anger on the 
luckless editor in the choicest Billingsgate. Still he has his pleasures in 
return: the system of puffing is carried to an excess in America, and an 
article in favour of some new swindle always brings in shekels. The only 
question is, how Jong can an editor remain an honest man in the States? 
But that is not for our consideration. The editor’s happiest time is the 
* election ticket,” and, fortunately, there is nearly always something of 
the sort going on. Election time is a glorious era! Boss and editor 
shake hands cordially: the harvest is ripe for the sickle. The prelimi- 
naries commence weeks before the day of election. ‘ihe staff draw up 
the ees of action, and the skirmishes commence. At length the heavy 
artillery begins roaring, and the battle goes on with terrible acerbity; a 
few heads are broken, but the editor keeps his safe. After all is over, 
the results are that the boss and editor find themselves much richer, 
while the candidates have suffered a severe loss. Mais él faut vivre. 
The editor grows prematurely old. . If he is clever, he eontrives by times 
to join the victorious party, z.e. the one that has offices to give away. If 
he does not contrive to get office, or if he is too honest, the Americans 
simply dub him a “ tarnation fool,’’ and, in such a state of things, small 
blame to them. But turn we to pleasanter subjects. 

The New York barmaid is a thoroughly German discovery. A few 
American establishments used an imitation, but it proved a fansite 
failure. The German barmaid is usually from eighteen to twenty years 
of age, and belongs to the class of “ lady attendants,” She wears her 
hair in a knot behind, and on her forehead @ [enfant. Her dress is 
always cut low down in front to show that “her heart is in the right 

lace.” Her dress must never have less than five flounces, and she wears 
boots, at three dollars and a half the pair. Her sleeves are 
loose, and adorned with lace; she has elegant rings on her fingers; her 
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earrings are real stones, and her brooch cost not a haltpey less than 
twenty dollars. Her walk is lively and elastic, and her neat whité 

with the two money-pockets in front, is even more coquettish than the 
barmaid herself. An elegant barmaid cannot be “fixed up’’ under 
two hundred dollars. She was formerly a servant, but she did not seem 
to care about minding children or attending to the kitchen. She worked 
for a time, too, in a factory, and liked it, although the wages were low, 
because she enjoyed more independence ; but she could not make suffi- 
cient acquaintances owing to the lengthy hours of work, and they were 
only artisans. Afterwards she was for some time a milliner and dress- 
maker; but the long sitting did not agree with’ her constitution, and so 
she went into a cigar-shop as saleswoman, and made more money than 
the owner of the establishment. Hence, she was compelled to retreat 
voluntarily, for fear of being turned out. Now, however, she is a bar- 
maid, and that quite suits her taste. Whence she procured the m 

to equip herself as barmaid is a ‘mystery between herself and her purse. 
So much is certain, she paid ready money for it, for none would trast 
her. Where she gets the monéy to keep up with the fashions in her 
hew situation is an equal mystery. Her expenses are not small: there is 
a new dress, then a new red silk jacket, a new chemisette, and so on 
for everlasting. Her toilette costs her at least thirty dollars, and her 
salary is only eight dollars, with board. But every decent budget has 
its ordinary and extraordinary receipts, and the barmaid is like many’s 
financier—the extraordinary receipts exceed the ordinary ‘threefold. 
There is first the tax of the “uneven eent.” A young man ‘has six 
glasses of beer, and pays a quarter of a dollar. Who would be so mean 
as to ask for the cent. change? ‘Then there is the tax of “ forgetful- 
ness.” Three gentlemen come in; they are Americans; they drink 
three glasses of beer, and pay eighteen cents, because they are wont to 

y six cents for a glass of beer in an American house. The barmaid 
would not be so stupid as to remind the gentlemen that it only costs four 
cents in a German house. There are many more small pulls to which 
we need not allude more particularly, but they will show how the bar- 
maid contrives to keep her state up. But, then, the barmaid is a neces- 
sity: she is put there that guests may come in. Many American land- 
lords have tried the experiment of music, but it is all in vain; young 
America demands pretty barmaids, and the prettiest obtains the most 
eustom. We are afraid that moral England is not far behindhand in 
this respect. Probably, too, the end of the pretty barmaid is the same 
in both countries. 

When the barmaid gives up her place it is either to marry or to be loved. If 
she marry, you may be sure that she is half a dozen, if not a dozen years, beyond 
the confessed “twenty.” In this ease, she makes acquaintance’ with some 
respectable journeyman, and leaves the house as his wife, for which may the 
heavens be merciful to him, But, if the barmaid is not much over twenty, she 
is less disposed to marry than to love. So many “gentlemen” use the house 
since she has heen there, and one of them is evidently struck with her. He 
must be rich, for he spends a deal of money; he is liberal, for he has given her 
a ring and a pair of earrings; he is his own master, too, for he comes at any 
hour of the day. Of course, there can be no idea of'a marriage in this case, but 
must a girl be so prudish as not to love because the clergyman has not given 
his blessing? To-day, she received a brooch from him, with his ph 
miniature. She caunot resist that; her Mormon heart. bounded with . 
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and she has given him her promise. To-morrow she leaves the house to oceupy 
charming apartments he has taken for her. But often enough this leaving of 


the situation turns out badly. She cannot find a liberal lover, who will ter ly 
olly. 


We have merely given this extract to show that New York is not a 
whit superior to England as regards morality, although the Americans 
would so gladly charge London as the sink of vice and wickedness. We 

towns are alike, and that the same snares are laid 

tan New York as in our notoriously incorrect metro- 

polis. At any rate, we are pleased to find a German step forward to 
pluck the beam from our brother’s eye. In the same spirit we furnish 
another extract from our author's description of the dancing-houses in 
New York, which we regard as one of the most touching instances that 
ever we met with, as proving the better principle that pervades even the 
lowest outcast. Surely, one touch of nature makes the whole world kin: 


But, for all that, dear reader, do not frown or break the staff over the 
wretchedness of humanity, and especially of ¢Ais humanity. I sat once in an 
inn at New York, and there was, as a guest there, a stiff maid-servant, the wait- 
ing maid to a puritanical American family. Her dress was fastened up to the 
chin, and her face was so puckered with modesty that any man would be glad to 
keep ten from it. She was waiting for her mother, who had announced 
her arrival from over the water. The mother arrived, but the joy was not so 

as I had anticipated; for the maiden regarded her mother from head to 
oot—probably on account of her simple attire. The next day the “ maiden” 
went to ch in a black siik dress and a gilded hymn-book; but the mother 
was obliged to stay at home, because the daughter was ashamed to appear in the 
street with her; yes, the daughter, the pious maiden, had already told her 
mother that in America all must work, and that she must look after a situation, 
if she wished to secure a livelihood; for she, the daughter, had to take care of 
herself, and “an old woman like she was would have done better to remain at 
home.” And the poor old woman wept bitterly. And, see there, at the same 
time, another old woman also arrived from across the water at the inn to look 
for a daughter, with this difference, that this daughter had sent her mother the 
money to come over. The second old woman was even more poorly clad than 
the first ; but, suddenly, the door opened, a lady in silken attire, with a gold 
chain, rushed in; a laughing, happy voice exclaimed, “ Where is my darling 
mother ?” and the “lady” fell round her mother’s neck and kissed her, and 
danced round the room with her, and bore her away home triumphantly. The 
“*lady” was no “‘maiden,” she was a mere dance-house girl, but she displayed 
the feelings of a daughter, and surely it will be forgiven her for it. 

It is natural that in an excerpt like ours from a very interesting bool:, 
we have been forced to leave out much matter to which we would gladly 
have drawn our readers’ attention. Fain would we have made known to 
them the “ Mereer-street Lady,” the ‘‘German Doctor,” the “ Junk 
Shop,” the ““Chatham-street Jew,” and many other valuable photographs 
of New York life, but space forbade it. At any rate, we trust thet we 
have shown that M. Griesinger has introduced us to a new phase of 
New York life, und we live in hope that he will carry out his promise of 
writing more books, introducing us to the penetralia of American manners 
and customs. Still, we believe that, in our present exposé, we have shown 
that, as regards morality, the vaunted American system is not a whit 
better than our own. Surely Englishmen may take heart of grace when 
they find that the moral nation, par excellence, is even more deeply 
tainted than the great capital of vice. 
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AGNES WATERLOW. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY.” 


I, 


A FAMILY group were assembled one day at the country seat of the 
Earl of Hartledon. On a sofa near the fire—for though it was late 
spring, and the weather had come in warm and genial, the invalid 
required heat—lay a lad of ten years and a few months. It was Viscount 
Elster, the earl’s eldest son. An attack of scarlet fever in the earl 
spring, which he did not die in, but which left its dying effects behind, 
had reduced him to a state of weakness that seemed to preclude his 
eventually rallying. Some deemed that the disorder had not been judi- 
ciously treated by the physician: but, whether or no, consumption 

ared to have supervened, though it fluctuated much. The boy’s sister, 

ady Maude, a child nearly nine years old, was seated away, on a stool, 
threading beads: her half-brother Reginald, between four and five, stood 
looking on, and also a little girl of three, Lady Anne. The Countess of 
Hartledon, the earl’s second wife, a young a elegant woman, stood at 
the open window, talking, in an under tone, to her husband’s sister, Lady 
Laura Level, who had only that morning arrived from abroad ; another 
sister, Lady Margaret Cooper, also on a visit, sat close to the invalid; a 
cumbersome-looking old lady, short and round, and as fine as gauzes, and 
paint, and flaxen false curls could make her, dozed on the other side the 
fire, and the earl himself sat reading, at the distant side window. 

“‘T suppose there is little hope of him?” remarked Lady Laura, pur- 
suing the conversation in the same whispered tone. ‘ Death appears to 
be stamped on his face.” 

“] fear there is not,’’ replied Lady Hartledon; “ though, some days, 
he scarcely seems to have anything the matter with him: to-day is one 
of his good days. But I do not say what I think, for it makes the 
countess dowager and Margaret angry, to hear speak of danger. They 
are full of hope.” 

‘“* Their wishes must blind them to the truth,” returned Lady Laura. 
“The dowager seems all fire and folly, as she used to be. When she 
came to my room this morning, she scarcely gave, herself time to inquire 
how I might be, after my long voyage, but began deseanting on a host 
of evils; the chief one being that her grandson should be so ill.” 

“ Yes,’’ replied the countess, “if her daughter had left another boy, 
she would not be so dismayed at the prospect of this one’s death. The 
at is, that Reginald should have a chance of becoming Lord 

er.” 

“ Because he is your son. I understand. A vain, puffed-out old 
creature! the idea of her still painting her face! Anne, do you know, 
when the news came out to India that Percival had married Maude 
Kirton, it was like an electric shock to me, for I knew of his engagement 
to you, and that his love was yours. The dowager and her daughter 
Maude got hold of him, as I heard, and married him to her by main 
force. Was it so ?” 














-'“ Not quite by ‘main force,” smiled Lady Hartledon, “but there was a 
good deal of undue influence used. Percival has given me all the de- 
tails, and’ I cannot’but very much excuse him: you how easily per- 
suaded he always was.” 

“That do I. Well, well, it has all come right. Poor Lady Maude 
died, and you are Percival’s wife. But, Anne, why do you have her 
mother here so much? It cannot be pleasant, with her temper and dis- 


“How can I help myself? She considers, I do believe, that she has 
as much right in this house as I have.” 

“ ‘make things uncomfortable ?” 

*“‘ More uncomfortable than I have ever confessed, even to my husband. 
From the very hour of my marriage, she set the two children against me, 
and against my children when they came; and she never ceases to do so 
still, There is much ill-feeling in Edward’s and in Maude’s heart towards 
their ome brothers and sister.” 

“Why do you submit to it?” 

“ She is their other, and I cannot well deny her the house. 
Perhaps I should have had the courage to attempt it, for the children’s 
own sake, it is so shocking to train them to ill-nature, but that my 
husband appears to think as she does. The petty disputes between the 
children are frequent—for my two elder ones are getting of an age to 
turn again when trampled upon—but their father never corrects Edward 
and Maude, or allows them to be corrected: let them do what wrong 
they will, he takes their part. Laura, I believe that if Lord Elster killed 
one of my children, he would only caress him for it.” 

“ You amaze me, Anne!” uttered Lady Laura Level, whilst the coun- 
tess turned from ‘her to hide a rising flush of pain and mortification. 
‘‘Has Margaret not interfered to set things on their proper footing? 
She has been with you two months, I find.” 

Lady Hartledon shook her head. “No one in the house takes m 'y part 
or on children’s. At times I regret having married your brother. 

“I remember Margaret’s proud, domineering spirit—you and I had 
both cause to dread it, Anne, when we were girls together. But that 
your husband should ——”’ 

“Do not misunderstand me,” interrupted the countess, “to me, Per- 
cival is always affectionate and good. It is to the children that his be- 
haviour is so strange. He appears to love my children, and, if the other 
two are not nt, he is tender and kind to them ; but when they are 
all together he takes notice of the elder ones alone, and is not commonly 
just to the younger.” 

“How very strange! Especially when we consider that he did not 

icularly care for their mother.” 

“T fancy, sometimes, it must be that thought that makes him so: it is 
just as if he were ever striving to compensate them for some injury—at 

sast, such is the impression it makes on me. Laura,” she added, drop- 
ping her voice, “I have seen him (though he does not know it) clasping 
Elster and sobbing over him as if his heart would break, and 

“ Because he fears he is going to lose him,” was the interruption of 
Lady Laura. 

“No, nos before the child was ill. Yet, in the fever, when we thought 
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he was within a few minutes of death, and I took his father the news, he 
lifted his hands in reverence, and thanked Heaven for its merey in taking 
the child. I believed my husband was mad then, if ever man was.” 

‘“¢ What could be his meaning ?” uttered-Lady Laura, glancing round 
at Lord Hartledon, in the distance. 

**I could not fathom it; I have never fathomed it. He must have 
had some meaning, for he was, I found, in his perfect senses.” 

“He appears to be much altered, Anne. His hair is going grey, 
which is scarcely, right; at five or six-and-thirty; and there are. lines in 
his brow.” 

“He is not well,” answered. the countess; “he spits blood. And he 
has some secret grief upon him; I am. sure he has, though I dare not 
press to know it. I have spoken of it more than once, and been repelled 
and denied. His: days are unhappy and his nights. are restless: often, 
when he thinks me asleep, I am lying, listening to his sighs, I am glad 
you are come home that I may tell you these troubles; Laura: I have 
wanted a true friend in whom to confide.” 

‘** Does Lord Hartledon indulge hopes that the boy may recover ?” 

‘“‘ He seems to me to fear he will recover,” replied the countess, scarcely 
above her breath. ‘It is.a great mystery.” ’ 

“‘ Make me a ring, Maude,’ little Lady Anne’s yoice was heard to say, 
in the midst of a pause that ensued, for Lady Laurel Level dropped into 
thought. Maude had just completed a splendid ring for herself, its beads 
all the colours of the rainbow, worked into diamonds ; and was exhibiting 
it on her lifted finger for the benefit of all who would look. 

“Can you see it from your sofa, Edward ?” asked she, 

Viscount Elster rose from his recumbent posture and stretched him- 
self, ‘* Pretty well. You have put it on the wrong finger, Maude: 
mamma and Aunt Margaret never wear rings on the little finger.”’ 

“ But it won’t go on the others, it is too small,” 

‘“‘ Make a larger.” 

“Make one for me, Maude,” again broke in Anne’s eager little 
voice. 

“T dare say!’ returned Maude, “ You are big enough to thread 
beads for yourself.” 

“No she’s not,” interposed Reginald, “she would prick her fingers. 
Maude, you can give her that one, as it’s too small for you.” 

** No, don’t, Maude,” cried out Lord Elster. ‘ Let them do things 
for themselves.” 

‘‘ You hear,” whispered the countess to Lady Laura, 

“TIT do,” she briefly answered. ‘“ And their father sits there and. takes 
no notice, and the ~ Gone old dowager’s head and eyes are nodding and 
twinkling approval of the heir and his sister,” 

The young viscount left his sofa and tottered up to the group of 
children, pushing, unintentionally, against Anne. She happened to be 
standing upon one leg, like a partridge ; the touch destroyed her equili- 
brium, and over she went upon Maude’s lap, upsetting the box of beads 
on to the carpet. Lady Maude rose up, angry and vehement, and shook 
her passionately. Lady Anne screamed. 

“{t’s a shame of you, Maude, to hurt her,” cried Reginald Elster, 
essaying to puli his Jittle sister away. ‘It was Ddward’s fault for push- 
ing her over.” 
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“ What's that, youngster ?” spoke up Lord Elster. “My fault! 
T'll teach you to Jy thet There: say it again.” He strack Regina 
a ing slap ou cheeks, and the latter’s cries soon mi with 


“Good Heavens, Anne!” uttered Lady Laura Level to her sister-in- 
law, “can you see these scenes, so unfit to be indulged in by refined 
children, and not check them ?”’ 

“] am compelled to,” faltered Hartledon, with a pale face and 
compressed lips: “if I interfere in my children’s favour, I am checked.” 
She drew Reginald and Anne to her, and bending over them in her de- 


posure. 
“Send those two screamers into the nursery,” called out the countess 


Lady Margaret , “I can’t think why they are 
allowed here, to distarb Edward and Maude.” 

Lady Hartledon bore the words without retorting : she had frequently 
worse than those to bear. But Lady Laura, impulsive and generous by 
a the middle of the room, and looked imdignation at 

“‘ Percival, I am ashamed of you: Margaret, I am ashamed of you: I 
am ashamed of you all. You are doing the children a lasting injury, and 
you are guilty of cruel insult to Lady Hartledon. This is the second 
scene I have been a witness to, when the elder children were encouraged 
to behave ill to the younger, and have been here yet but a few hours. 
And you, Lord Hartledon, their head and father, responsible for your 
children’s welfare, can tamely sit by, and suffer it! Is this what you 
married Anne Ashton for ?” 

The earl rose, nervous and dejected. “Laura, you are mistaken. I 
wish every respect to be shown to my wife; respect from all. Anne 
knows it. 

“ Respect!” scornfully retorted Lady Laura. “ When you do not give 
her a voice in her own house; when you allow-her children to be 
trampled on, and beaten—deaten, sir—and she dare not interfere! Who 
are you, madam,” turning, in her anger, on the Countess Dowager of 
Kirton, “and who are you, Margaret, that you should dare to encourage 
Edward and Maude in rebellion against their present mother ?” 

Taken by surprise, the earl made no answer. Lady Margaret looked 

“You and Anne have invited me to your house on a lengthened visit, 
Lord Hartledon,” continued Lady Laura, “but I promise you that if 
this is to continue, I will not stay in it ; I will not witness insult to my 
early friend: and I will not see children incited to evil passions. Undress 
that child, sir,” she sharply added, directing the earl’s attention to 
Reginald, ‘‘ and you will see a bruise and a lump on his shoulder. I saw 
it this morning, and asked the nurse what caused it, and was told Lord 
Elster kicked him.” . 

The Countess of Hartledon disengaged herself from her children, and 
hastened from the room with a choking sob. Unsupported, she had 
borne much, but when her part was thus taken, her wrongs spoken of in 


indignant her feelings could no longer be suppressed. Lord 
Hartledon and found her in: an edjelaing weal; Myetidiedly 
sobbing. 
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“ Anne! Anne!” he said, in a beseeching voice, as he took both her 
hands to clasp in his, “forgive it all. Icannot help myself. Perhapsin 
a little time——” He broke off abruptly. 

“It will be better to let me go back, with my children, to my father’s 
home,” she passionately answered. “It is no longer a happy life, for me 
or for them. 

“ What is og are saying ?” he uttered, in alarm. 

“ Let me go back to <m and take my children.” 

“Do I understand aright ? You would Jeave me, your husband ?” 
he wildly asked. “Qh, Anne, bear with me, bear with me! you do not 
know what I have to bear.” 

Lady Hartledon lifted her eyes to his: “Tell me what it is you have 
to bear. You remind me that you are my husband ; I now remind 
that I am your wife ; confide in me: I will be true and loving to you, 
whatever it may be.”’ 

* No, no, Anne, I dare not,” he shivered. “Not yet—in a little 
time, perhaps. Bear with me still, my dear wife ; bear with me.” 

His look was so haggard, his accent so full of anguish, as he wrung 
her hand and left her, that it was impossible for Lady Hartledon not to 
indulge a feeling of pity for him: but an undefined Genel and terror 

mingled with it. 


II. 


Ir was the burial-day of Lord Elster. A change for the worse had 
occurred a few days after the one noticed above, and, after three weeks’ 
sinking, he had died. The earl’s sisters left Hartledon House previous 
to the event, probably not liking to remain to witness it; but the 
countess dowager was in it still, and disturbed its silence with moans and 
little impromptu cries of lamentation, especially when going up and down 
the staircase and along the corridors. 

Mr. Carr, the many-years friend of the earl, had come down for the 
funeral, and when it was over, he and the earl entered the house 
ther, but the other mourners dispersed. The earl went straight to hi 
room and shut himself in. In a short time, his wife sought him there 
and was admitted. The traces of emotion were on his pale face. 

‘‘ Percival,” she said, “it is hard to bear: even I feel his loss deeply, 

r little fellow, and he was not my own: but you must not take it too 
much to heart. There are tears on your cheeks.” 

“Ay, Anne: tears wrung from me by the ferveney of my thanks- 
giving. I grieve for the child in himself, but I am thankful that he is 
taken.” 

“You are again speaking these words of mystery,” she sighed. “ Will 
it ever be solved to me ?”’ 

“ Each day, since his death, I have been on the point of solving it for 
you; and my courage has failed.” 

“ Tell me now.” 

He stood for a moment irresolute, then seemed to shudder. “ No, no, 
Anne, not now. I want Carr. Where is he?” 

Lady Hartledon turned away to find him, wondering if the “now” 
would ever come. 


The dinner that evening was a sad one, sad and silent. The only one 
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who did justice to it was the countess dowager—in a black gauze dress 
and white crape turban; and, let what would betide, Lady Kirton never 
failed to relish her dinner. She had a scheme in her head; it had been 
there since the day of her grandson’s death ; and when the ser- 
vants withdrew, she judged it expedient to disclose it to the earl, 
<= gain her point, now that he was softened with grief. 

- ledon, I want to talk to you,” she began, critically tasting the 

wine, “‘ and I must request that you'll listen to me.” 

“ T am ready,” he repli 

“I asked you, once before, to let me have Maude’s children, and to 
allow me a fair income with them. Had you done so, this dreadful mis- 
fortune would not have overtaken your house: for it stands to reason 
that if Lord Elster had been living somewhere else with me, he could not 
have caught the scarlet fever in London.” 

“ We never thought he did catch it,” returned the earl. ‘“ It was not 
prevailing at the time; and, strange to say, none of the other children 
took it, or any one else in the house.” 

“ Then what gave it him?” sharply uttered the dowager. 

“ IT look upon it as the work of a merciful Providence,” murmured the 
earl, in a low voice. 

The dowager only caught the last word. She gave a grunt, and con- 
tinued. 

“ At any rate, he’s gone ; and you have now no pretext for refusing 
me Maude. [I shall take her, and bring her up, and you must allow me 
liberally for her.” 

“I shall not part with Maude,” said the earl, in a quiet tone of de- 
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cision. 

“ You can’t decently refuse her to me, I say,” rejoined the dowager, 
nodding her head somewhat defiantly : she’s my grandchild.” 

“And my child. We had an unsatisfactory argument on this point 
years ago, Lady Kirton; I do not feel disposed to renew it. Maude 
will remain in her own home.” 

“ You are a vile man, Lord Hartledon,” cried the dowager, with an 
inflamed face. ‘One day, when I was with Maude, your wife, in her 
last illness, she wrote you a letter, saying that she wished me to have 
7 of her children, of the girl, especially.” 

“ My wife wrote that to me in a moment of pique, when she was angry 
with me: but she lived for several weeks after that, and fully retracted 
what she said. Her wish was, that the children should remain with me, 
in their proper home.” 

‘I dare say you have got that note still,” pursued the dowager. 

“Very likely,” was Lord Hartledon’s reply. ‘Some papers and 
letters, of Maude’s, lie in my desk undisturbed.” 

“Then perhaps you'll look for it: and read over her wishes in black 
and white.” 

“No: certainly not. To what end? It would make no difference in 
my decision. I tell you, ma’am, I am consulting Maude’s wishes in 
keeping her child at home.” 

“I know better,” retorted the dowager, completely losing her temper. 
“TI wish Maude could rise from her grave and confute you. It’s all 
stinginess ; because you won't part with a paltry bit of money.” 
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The earl disdained to reply further, and the old lady talked herself 
into a wild fury, shocking Lady Hartledon, and astonishing Mr. Carr, 

The countess dowager was one to stop at nothing, and when she left 
the dining-room, she positively made her way, to the library, with the 
view of searching the earl’s desk—if she should be so fortunate as to find 
its key. She did find it: and used it: and she found in the desk, for 
her pains, something she had not bargained for. 

She was bent upon obtaining, by hook or by crook, the earl’s consent 
to her taking Lady Maude (and a good income); for a suspicion had 
arisen within her, that she had made herself too hot in Lady Hartledon’s 
house, and would not be suffered in it, as she had been; and she wanted 
sadly am income from somebody, to set up a home of her own, Leisurely 
she sat herself down before the desk, opened it, like a housebreaker, and 
began leisurely to dip into its contents. Two or three white ets 
were sealed up, with the earl’s own seal: on one was written, “‘ Letters 
of my wife Anne :” on another, “ Letters of Lady Maude:” and on a 
third, “ Letters relating to A. W.” 

The old dowager’s curiosity was aroused. Who was A. W.? It 
was intensely aroused. What brought any A. W.’s papers side by side 
with her daughter Maude’s ? Her fingers tingled to break the seal : 
and—the Te will be loth to believe it, but he has not met with many 
women so unscrupulous as the Dowager Countess of Kirton—she did 
break it. 

The parcel contained only two or three letters, and the dowager 
clapped on her spectacles, which she never used before people, only an 
eye-glass, and glanced over these letters. What did she find in them ? 
—and what possessed the Earl of Hartledon to preserve documents so 
dangerous, even though protected by his own seal? What has pos- 
sessed others to preserve such ? Fate, that they could not withstand ? 
or an idiosyncrasy ? 

The dowager’s mouth opened as she read, and her little oats seemed 
starting from their sockets, and her face grew white, though her nose 
was scarlet with the dinner, and her cheeks with their false carmine. 
She dashed down her spectacles, she got up and wrung her hands, she 
executed a frantic war-dance, to the imminent danger of the floor and 
of whoever might be underneath it, and finally she tore, shrieking, with 
the letters, into the drawing-room, where the earl and countess and 
Thomas Carr had begun tea. 

They sprang from their seats in consternation ; they thought she must 
have set fire to, or injured herself: she danced in, and about them, 
shrieking awfully, and at length held out the letters to the earl. 

He took them ; but he could not believe his own eyes: he looked at 
them in bewilderment. Were they fresh letters, or His face 
became whiter than the dowager’s. 

“‘ Madam,” he gasped, “ have you dared to visit my desk ?—to break 
open my seals? Are you mad ?” 

“ Hark at him!” she raved, nearly upsetting Mr. Carr; “ he calls me 
to account for just lifting the lid of a desk, but what ishe? A villain, 
@ spy, a thief, a murderer, all in one, and worse than any of them, Ah 
ha, my lady,” wagging her false curls at the petrified Lady Hartledon, 
“you stand there, with your open eyes staring at me, but you don’t 
Sept.—vVoOL. CX1V. NO. CCCCLIIL. D 














into what little light there was. Lady Hartlodon shook sleo, sheok with 
sion. 
“ You are trembling, Anne ; need not. It is not against you that 
I have sinned.” ug fens 
“Oh, be quick,” she implored; “ put me out of this suspense, what- 


ever I may 


| 


The earl bent his head upon her shoulder to , 90 that his face 
was hidden from her: an attitude he had assumed in years gone by, in 
ing the same confession to another. 


“That poor child who is gone was not Lord Elster,” he hoarsely 
i ; “he and Maude have no right to my name: their mother 
was not my wife.” 

The countess scarcely heard what he said: she believed she did not 
hear. ‘Their mother was Lady Maude Kirton,” she said, by way of 
an 


“You are right, Anne: Lady Maude Kirton ; but not Countess of 
“ Are you ill?” she mquired, thinking his memory was failing him. 

“You fi that you married Lady Mawde in your own chape!, here, 

at Hartledon ; and by special license.” 

_ “ Ay, Anne, I did, worse luck to her and to me. But J had a wife 


| 


She could not, at first, take in ‘the words; her thoughts were a chaos, 
full of consternation and tumult : when their import cleared to her, she 
gave vent to an exclamation of horror and dismay, and would have 
started from him. 

He cast his arm round her and prevented it. ‘“ Anne! you have said 
you would not shrink from me. Remember your ise.” 

She remembered it, and stood still. But she clasped together the 
oe her hands; tightly; to pain. ‘How, how could you be so 
wicked ?” 

“ Wicked !” he reiterated, springing, himself, from her, and lifting his 

face, “am I a fiend, a monster, that you think I did it pu y? 
I no more knew that I was a married man, then, than Maude did.” 

“‘T cannot understand you,” said Lady Hartledon, faintly. 

‘*‘ And I cannot enter into details now; I can only give you the bare 
facts. When I am more myself, and those eries are not sounding in my 
ears "—making a motion towards the room, whence the dowager was only 
too plainly heard—“ you shall hear all; at least, as much as I know: but 
it has always to me, throughout, like a dream.” 

She waited in silence for him to continue. 
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“ Heaven look with mercy on the follies of young men !” were his next 
words ; “their iniquity cries to it aloud from all parts of the inhabited 
earth. Cast your thoughts back, Anne: you may remember that an 
aecident hap to me in Scotland. It was before you and I were 
engaged, or it would not have happened. Or, let me say, it might not; 
for youth are reckless and wicked, and I was no exception.” 

“ The accident might not have happened ?” 

“J do not speak of the accident ; I mean, what followed. I was out, 
shooting, and nearly blew off my hand and arm. I was carried to the 
nearest medical man’s and remained there, for it was not thought safe to 
move me; they feared inflammation, and they feared lock-jaw. My 
father was written to, and came, and when he left, after the danger was 
over, he made arrangements with Dr. Mair to keep me till I was cured. 
Located in Dr. Mair’s house was a young lady, Agnes Waterlow, a very 
distant relative of his dead wife’s. She was staying there for her health, 

-I understood, and, as I grew better, we became great friends: I liked her 
much, and she—I believe she loved me. She was a thoughtless, random 
girl, or else ” ‘The earl seemed to lose himself in thought. His wife 
recalled him. 

“On my twenty-first birthday—I was almost well then—we had a 
jollification ; a dinner, and plenty of wine: I, the doctor, and his medical 
oom Georgie Gordon, a good-natured fellow about my own age. Agnes 
eft us after dinner, but later, when the doctor was called out, she joined 
us again. Anne, I was reckless that night.” 

“ Go on, go on,” she replied, in a low tone. 

“T had taken plenty of wine, and, after the wine, I and Georgie began 
upon some punch. I cannot tell how it came about, I solemnly assert 
that I cannot recollect it, and never have recollected, but I pretended to 
marry Agnes. Some foolish words were said by both of us, about taking 
each other for husband and wife, and I took her by the hand when the 
doctor’s old housekeeper came in, and presented her as Mrs. Elster. I 
shall never forget the woman’s face of astonishment: and Georgie Gordon 
explained to her that we were man and wife.” 

A painful pause. Lady Hartledon forced herself to silence and 
calmness. 

“ Well, we were man and wife from that hour, in all, save my belief; 
for, mark you, Anne, I looked upon the scene as an utter farce, yet not 
shrinking from sacrificing Agnes. I have deserved my punishment.” 

Lady Hartledon decidedly thought so, but she did not say it. 

“In a short period Agnes showed symptoms of insanity ‘ 

“Induced by remorse and grief,” interrupted Lady Hartledon. “Ido 
not wonder.” 

“Not so,” replied the earl. ‘She had no remorse; she believed 
herself my lawful wife, and was happy. It appeared that her mother had 
died insane, and indications of the same malady having been detected in 
Agnes, had caused her to be sent to Dr. Mair. I was in a dilemma: my 
doings were already coming home to me: it was necessary for Agnes to 
be under watchful restraint, and existing circumstances compelled me 
to disclose what had taken place to Dr. Mair. I left for England, taking 
upon myself her expenses, and she remained there, under his care.” 
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“ Was there a child?” inquired Lady Hartledon, in a freezing whisper, 
her chest heaving rebelliously. 

‘No: illness supervened after my departure. I heard periodically 
from the doctor, every two months. She was hopelessly insane, but 

tle, and strong in health; and in that state she continued. I paid 
he doctor two hundred a year with her, and did not begrudge it, for I 
was not quite without remorse.” 

“Paid it as if she were your wife ?” 

“ Most certainly not. I tell you I looked upon what had passed as 
an absurd bit of by-play without meaning, and it faded from my memory. 
I never called her anything but ‘ Agnes’ when I wrote of her; I never 
thought of her or alluded to her as my wife—the doctor can tell you so 
now. Next, I became engaged to you, Anne ; and in course of time my 
father died and my brother died, and I came into the title. Then I was 
a goodly prize in the eyes of the Countess Dowager of Kirton, and weak, 
vacillating as I was, was lured into marrying Maude. I took her to 
Paris—you cannot have forgotten any details of that time, Anne—and 
after our return to London, I was surprised by a visit from Dr. Mair. 
Anne! that evening will be in my remembrance for ever: its horrors are 
stamped there in letters of fire.” 

He sto for a moment and visibly shuddered. His wife did not 
interrupt him. 

“* Maude had gone to a féte at Chiswick, and Thomas Carr was dining 
with me. Hedges came in and said a gentleman wanted me, would see 
me, and would not be denied. I went to him, and found it was Dr. 
Mair. In that interview I learnt that, by the laws of Scotland, Agnes 
was my legal wife.” 

‘What a situation for you! for Lady Maude!” broke forth the coun- 
tess, betrayed to sympathy. 

“* Awful ; appalling. I told all to Carr, and took him up to Dr. 
Mair. I would not believe him; I did not think what he said could be 
true: but he and Carr discussed Scottish Jaw, and Carr consulted books, 
and they proved me wrong. Dr. Mair was sorry for me; he saw I had 
not erred knowingly, in marrying Lady Maude: as to myself, I was help- 
less, prostrated ; a very worm, abject on the ground. Nothing was 
decided ; except that Dr. Mair, in his compassion to Lady Maude, and 
perhaps to me, promised that he would not be the first to betray me: 
and his housekeeper was dead, and Georgie Gordon was gone far away, 
to settle, over the seas. He left, and I and Carr sat on till midnight. 
Carr urged me to separate instantly from Lady Maude——” 

“You ought to have done so, Lord Hartledon; for her sake.” 

“For her sake! The very words Carr used. But, Anne, were there 
not two sides to the argument? If I disclosed the facts and put her 
away from me, what was Maude ?—and she was already expecting her 
child : him we have buried to-day.” 

The earl wiped his forehead. His wife’s face was proud and severe, 
yet tempered with sorrow. 

“I temporised: I said nothing, and hoped that time might extricate 
me from my difficulty, by removing Agnes, for Dr. Mair acknowledged 
me her health had begun to fail. It did not: she lived on, and 
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“Is she not dead now ? was she alive when you married me ?” shrieked 
Lady Hartledon, her face becoming livid with agony. “Am J your 
wife ?”’ 

“« My dearest! Do you fear I should risk the crime a second time ; 
do you think I should sacrifice you? Iam notall bad, Anne. We had 
been married (I speak of Maude) nearly four years, and her little girl 
was eighteen months old, when again Dr. Mair came to London to see 
me. It was to bring me tidings of the death of—of—my first wife : 
though I cannot bear to call her so, and countenance the iniquitous laws 
of Scotland.” 

“ Iniquitous ?” repeated Lady Hartledon : ‘‘ would the transaction, 
as regards that young lady, have been less iniquitous, had there been— 
-as you deemed—no marriage P” ; 

“Let me go on, Anne: you cannot feel the guilt as I have felt it. 
Imagine what it was, all those years, to have had the dread, daily and 
nightly upon me, that the disgraceful truth might come out to Maude— 
to her children—to the world! And now you see what it is that has 
marred the peace of our married life, of yours and mine. How could I 
bear to punish those two deeply-injured children, who were always rising 
up in judgment before me? how take our children’s part against them, 
when the dread punishment of discovery, of scorn, was hanging over 
their unconscious heads? The poor boy was heir to Hartledon in the 
eyes of the world: but, Anne, it was your boy who was the true heir to 
Hartledon.” 

‘Why did you not tell me this; all this while ?” 

“T could not. I dared not. You might not have borne tamely for 
Reginald to be put out of his rights.” 

‘Oh, Percival! how can you so misjudge me?” she asked, in a tone 
of pain. ‘I would have kept the secret as carefully as you. I must 
still do it, for Maude.” 

“Poor Maude! poor child!” he sighed: “and she has a haughty 
heart.” 
“ And Lady Maude died in the belief that she was your wife ?” 

The earl shook his head. ‘ Lady Maude became acquainted with the 
secret at that second visit of Dr. Mair’s. I fear,” he continued, sinking 
his voice, “that it led to her death. At least, I think, in her illness, 
some months afterwards, the knowledge preyed upon her, and prevented 
her rallying.” 

Lady Hartledon did not reply. She had sat down, and, with her 
hands clasped on her knees, sank into deep thought. How narrowly 
had she escaped the fate! But for the treacherous part acted by the 
Countess Dowager of Kirton, in marrying the earl, sete by force, to 
Lady Mande, she would have been the one the earl would then have 
married. That event, which she had mourned in secret for years, which 
had stung her heart with mortification, disappointment, and anguish, 
had, in reality, been fraught to her with the fullest mercy. 

“ Hark!”’ she uttered, rousing herself, “ that is the countess dowager, 
breaking out again: Mr. Carr cannot keep her quiet. We had better 

in.” 

Wild sounds, one moment angry, shrill, and intemperate ; the next, 
low moans and groans of lamentation and despair, were heard in the 
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next room. “ She will arouse the household,” exclaimed the earl, in 
agitation; “I must go back and face her.” 

Mr. Carr was actually holding the dowager down on the sofa: where 
she would have gone in her passion, or to whom betrayed the tale, it is 
hazardous to. say. The earl took his stand in front of her, and Thomas 
Carr quietly went and locked the door. 

‘«T question if she understands now,” whispered he to the earl; “her 
passion has been violent.” 

“ Be calm,” implored Lord Hartledon, “be calm, as you value your 

ter’s memory.” 

“I won't be I won't be calm: I will know the worst.” 

“‘] wish you to know it. But not others: and if you continue to be- 
have like this, you will have the servants at the keyholes.” 

It may be, this brought her somewhat to reason, and she spoke 


more tl 

* Was Maude your wife ?” 

“* No,” he replied, in a low tone. 

“ And you are not ashamed to confess it !” 

“T am ashamed and grieved to confess it; but I did not knowingly 
inflict the injury. In Scotland——”’ 

“ Don't repeat the shameful tale,” she cried ; “I have heard from your 
confederate, Carr, as much as I want to hear of it. What do you deserve 
for treachery to Maude ?” 

eal I have reaped—and more. But it was not intentional treachery; 
and Maude forgave me before she died.” 

‘“* She knew it! You told her? Oh, you cruel animal !” 

“T did not tell her,” replied the earl, patiently bearing with the 
dowager: “she did as you have just done—interfered in what did not 
concern her, in direct disobedience to my will; and she found it out for 
herself, as you, madam, have found it out.” 

“ When?” 

“ The winter previous to her death.” 

“Then the knowledge killed her !”’ 

‘* It preyed upon her spirits.” 

The dowager rubbed her hot face, totally forgetting the carmine, and 
her cheeks grew into stripes, like a tager’s coat. 

“ Lord Hartledon, I can pull you up for fraud and forgery, and I'll do it. 
It will be the consideration of Maude’s fame against your punishment, 
and I'll make a sacrifice to revenge, and prosecute you. I have all 
society condoling with me for Maude’s wrongs, from the Queen upon her 
throne.” 

“There is no fraud where an offence is committed unwittingly,” re- 
turned Lord Hartledon ; “and forgery is certainly not among my cata- 

of sins.” 

“ You are liable for both,” sullenly retorted the dowager ; “ you have 
stuck up ‘ Maude, Countess of Hartledon,’ on her monument, hard by 
here, in the church, and what’s that but fraud and forgery ?” 

“It is neither,” was the earl’s reply. “ If Maude did not live Countess 
of Hartledon, she at least went to her grave as such. We were re- 
gr o> 20 arena Mr. Carr can tell you so.” 

“* It’s false,” raved the dowager. 
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“T arranged it, madam,” interposed Mr. Carr. “ Lord Hartledon 
and your dau confided the management to me, and the ceremony 
was in secrecy.” 

dowager looked from one to the other; her eyes rolling, as if she 
were bewildered. 

“Married her again! why, that was making bad worse. Two false 
marriages! Did you do it to impose upon her ? 

“ I see you do not understand,” said Lord Hartledon. ‘‘ The—my— 
the person in Seotland was dead then. She was dead, I am thankful to 
say, before Maude knew anything of the affair.” 

Up started the dowager, all fire again. “Then is the woman dead 
now ? was she dead when you married der, Miss Ashton ?” laying her 
hand upon Lady Hartledon’s arm, and shaking it. 

‘¢ What a question!” uttered the earl. “Should I have married Miss 
Ashton if I had not been free ?” 

‘ Then are her children different from Maude’s—born legally ?” panted 
the dowager. 

“They are. It could not be otherwise.” 

“ Her boy has really become Lord Elster ?”’ 

“‘ He was born so.” 

She flung Lady Hartledon’s arm from her, to recommence her dance ; 
but Thomas Carr hemmed her in. Her voice rose into a shriek. 

‘“‘ The child, Maude, is not Lady Maude ?” 

The earl shook his head. 

“ And your children are lords and ladies and honourables,” she 
screamed, darting a look of hatred at the countess, ‘“ while my daughter's 
are ” . 

“‘ Peace, Lady Kirton,” sternly interrupted the earl. ‘‘ Let the child, 
Maude, be Lady Maude still to the world ; let your daughter’s memory 
be unaspersed and unsuspected. ‘The facts need never come out: I do 
not fear now that they ever will. I, and my wife, and Thomas Carr will 

the secret safely : take you care to do so.” 

“ T wish you had been hung before you had married Maude,” responded 
the dowager. 

‘“‘ With poor Edward’s death the chief difficulty has passed away,’’ re- 
sumed the earl. ‘‘ How things would have turned out, or what would 
have been done, had he lived, it has well-nigh worn away my brain to 
dwell upon. Carr knows that it has nearly killed me: my wife knows 
it.” 

“Yes, you could tell her things, and keep the diabolical seeret from 
poor Maude and from me,” retorted the meonsistent woman, “and I 
don’t doubt you have both exulted enough over it. Her boy Lord Elster 
from the first !” 

“ I never knew it until this night,” said Lady Hartledon, gently turn- 
ing to the dowager. “It has grieved me dash I shall never cease to 
feel for your daughter's wrongs, and it will only make me more tender 
and loving to her child. I hope, I trust, it may be never known that she 
is not Lady Maude.” 

“ Add the other name—Elster—because you know she has no right to 
it,” spitefully replied the dowager. ‘I wish to my heart you had been 
drowned in your brother’s place,” she added, turning on Lord Hartledon ; 
“T wished it at the time.” 
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“T believe you did,” said he. 
“ For it would have prevented your making a fool of me and my dear 
. I wish you had been! and there’d have been an end of you.” 

“T almost wish it myself,” returned the earl, “ for little peace or happi- 
ness have I had, in living. But, if it comes to recrimination, Lady Kirton, 
on some scores I can reproach you. Your , Maude, loved my 
brother, and you knew it: you sles tenawdion I loved, and was loved by, 
Anne Ashton—my present wife. Yet from the very hour the breath 
was out of my brother’s body, you and Maude laid your plans together 
to me from Anne.” 

“ Hark at him!” interrupted the dowager, appealing to Mr. Carr, for 
want of somebody better to appeal to, “he can add false invention to his 
other crimes.” 

“Tt is not false, it is true, and you know it to be so,” calmly continued 
the earl: “ Maude, in her anger, confessed it to me, when this affair came 
to light. I was weak as water in your hands, Lady Kirton ; yielding to 
you, as you willed to sway me. You and Maude were bent on her be- 
coming Countess of Hartledon ; you cared not for my engagement, for 
my honour; you cared not for disappointing Anne’s expectations, and 
outraging her feelings ; and Maude, on her part, cared not that she hated 
me. You entra me into the marriage——” 

“Ya—a—ah!”’ yelled the countess dowager, making a face at him, by 
way of assuaging the intensity of her feelings. 

“That marriage was entirely your work; and, in the fruits it has 
brought forth, you are more to be blamed than I am: for I erred un- 
knowingly ; but you——-” 

“ Will you have done ?” shrilly asked the countess dowager. 

“1 have nearly done. Dr. Ashton warned us at the altar—you, me, 
Maude—that a marriage, so entered into, could not bring a blessing with 
it; but the retribution, Lady Kirton, ought to rest more heavily upon 
you than upon me. Heaven knows, that upon me it has rested ratte 
enough, and that it did upon Maude; for the future, perhaps you will 
take your share. And Anne, my dearest wife,” he added, clasping her 
hands in his, “ you, who were so ill-treated by us all, must be henceforth 
ever thankful that you were so treated: for it saved you from what you 
would have deemed worse than death.” 

The countess do was worldly wise, and she reflected that storm- 
ing over the past, bad as it was, would effect no good, but the contrary. 
So she melted into tears and sobs, which made her face more stripy than 
it was before, and presently, proclaiming herself exhausted, announced 
that if she was to drink any tea that evening, she must have some brandy 
in it; perhaps good Mr. Carr would go to the dining-room and get it 
from the sideboard. 

It was the end of an unpleasant history. And the following week the 
Earl and Countess of Hartledon de with the children for a sojourn 
abroad: not more because England and home were gloomy with bitter 
remembrances to the earl, than to try what change of scene and air might 
do, towards recruiting his broken health and his wasting energies. 
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READINGS IN CURRENT LITERATURE. 
BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


Covusin’s Key To THE “ Granp Cyrus.”* 
History OF THE Frencn ACADEMY.t 


Wuo has not heard of the Grand Cyrus of Mademoiselle de 
Scudéry ? 
If any, speak, for him have I offended,— 


in implicitly charging him with ignorance incredible and unique. Who, 
nevertheless, has ever read the Grand Cyrus ? 


If any, speak, for him have I offended,— 


in implying his non-existence, or at most his existence as some monstrum 
horrendum ingens, not indeed cui lumen ademptum, but with lumen 
“ too bright to hit the sense of mortal sight.’” M. Cousin himself opens 
his Introduction with the question : ‘‘ Qui lit aujourd’hui le Grand Cyrus 
de Mlle. de Scudéry?” Nay, he asks, Who read it in the eighteenth 
century, and even in the last years of Louis XIV.? The public had 
diet Gumittin it; and when it was proposed in 1713 to publish Les 
Héros de Romans, with a Preliminary Davee in which Boileau, before 
departing this life, had undertaken to make game of the Cyrus, not the 
least attention was paid to these effete pleasantries : nobody had an idea 
what the old satirist was talking about. And yet, half a century pre- 
viously, this prolix romance had been all the rage in French society. 
From 1649 to 1654, as volume after volume appeared, the spirituelle 
Madeleine’s chef-d’ceuvre was discussed, devoured, from one end of 
France to the other—not only at court and by uppermost Persons of 
Quality, but by the educated middle-classes, both in Paris and the pro- 
vinces. The ten big volumes were not found one too many; they were 
snatched at greedily, hot from the press, every one of them—those awful 
folios which now repose undisturbed on the shelves of a few amateurs, 
few, and far between. 

It may appear superfluous to ask with M. Cousin how this change 
from popularity to oblivion is to be accounted for,—the causes are so 
many, and the case is socommon. But one cause he assigns for this “si 
soudain et si étrange changement,” which deserves notice, because upon 
it depends the whole interest of his present volumes. When the Cyrus 
was published, every reader d’élite was able to enter into the meaning 
and bearings of that “ far-fetched” romance ; whereas to readers of a later 
age it is absolutely unintelligible. That an unintelligible romance in 

* La Socicté Francaise du XVII’ Siecle, d’aprés le Grand Cyrus de Mlle. de 
Scudéry. Par M. Victor Cousin. Paris: Didier et C*. 1858. 

T Histoire de l’Académie Francaise, par Pellisson et D’Olivet ; avec une In- 
sean, des Eclaircissements et Notes, par M. Ch. L. Livet. Paris: Didier et 

Histoire du 41™* Fauteuil de l’Académie Francaise. Par M. Arstne Houssaye. 
4™° édition. Paris: Hachette et C*. 1857. 
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Cousin’s Key to the “ Grand Cyrus.” 


volumes should be popular,—this were something less intelligible 
int of fact, then, the Cyrus is nothing else‘ than -an allego- 
ion of which we have lost the key, and in which are represented, 
Persian, Greek, Armenian, and other names, various personages 
now fail to recognise, but who, while Louis XIII. was king, 
Anne of Austria was regent, occupied the stage and formed 
of France. As Condé is known to be Cyrus, and his sister 
de Longueville), Mandane, so too a host of contemporary cele- 
brities are masqued under divers forms: the French aristocracy of the 
time, its grand mansions, its manners, its adventures, especially of the 
gallant kind, by which the salons were kept supplied with occupation and 
amusement,—all this finds room and verge evough in “Le Grand 
Cyrus.” Nor are those omitted whose lower rank was compensated by 
a merit ; wits and scholars find a place beside the greatest of great 
ords and ladies: insomuch that with perfect truth it may be said, that 
the Cyrus comprehends and sets forth, in its variety of parties, all the 
distinguished sections of French society in the seventeenth century. 

In this manner the immense success of the work, at the time of its 

is at once explained. It was, as M. Cousin designates it, a 
Gallery of Portraits, of living, striking portraits, though somewhat 
highly coloured,—a Gallery to which the illustrious of all orders resorted, 
princes, courtiers, military men, beaux-esprits, and, above all, pretty 
women, to look out for, and recognise their likenesses, with all the zest 
belonging to such quest and such recognition. Those who had no pre- 
tence d aie portrayed there, were yet eagerly curious to see 
the portraiture of others, and to judge of the resemblance. Everybody 
divined the principal figures, and those of minor importance com a 
kind of agreeable problem which it was the delight of every “ elegant” 
company to work out ; and thus the Cyrus became the book of the day, 
the “lecture a la mode,” familiarity with which was indispensable to all 
who piqued themselves on their bon ton. 

Now it was long ago the firm conviction of M. Victor Cousin that a 
book like this must have had a key written for it. If only that 
could be found! Up and down he sought for it, with what he 
“Tardeur et l’opinidtreté de la passion ;” and some eight or ten years 
since he—found it. He announced the discovery at the time, and now, 
like the housewife in the parable, calls his friends and acquaintance 
(the public) together, to rejoice with him, for that he has found the key 
which was lost. Anda pleasant sight it is to observe the joyous dexterity 
= which he applies it to the wards of the lock, and exults in its being 
a 

He discovered this key at the Bibliothéque de I’Arsenal, at the end of 
the last volume of a copy of the Cyrus, on a leaf which had been added, 
of the same size, but incorrectly printed, and on bad paper. It has all the 
appearance, he says, of having been printed at a private press, and by 
the hand of a novice. The title is: “‘ Clef de [ Artaméne ou le Grand 
Cyrus, MDCLVII.” As the date 1657 is not that of Cyrus, which 
oe ag se 1649 to 1654, it probably marks the year in which the 

ey was composed. The orthography is of that period, and various 
other indications completely establish this conjecture. The Bibliothéque 
Mazarine, it appears, also possesses among its MSS. (No. L, 2086) a 
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Key tothe Cyrus; but on examination, M. Cousin finds it very inferior 
to his own treasure. Not that the latter is altogether unexceptionable, or 
fits every ward, or rather every door in the G . There are impor- 
tant omissions in it, ea pny occasional blunders. The locksmith, or 
key-maker, has followed no order; the names he records are arranged 
anyhow, one after another, in not-to-be-admired disorder. He is at 
fault more particularly when he has to do with the world of high life, but 
exhibits a minute and curious acquaintance with society of a lower order; 
whence the inference that he was of bourgeois standing, some 
habitué of those rather ‘subaltern” assemblies at which Site de Seudéry 
reigned supreme. 

But while acknowledging how easy it is to criticise his “ Key,” M. 
Cousin acknowledges, from experience, the impossibility of doing without 
it. He has here enlarged and there revised and corrected it, and those 
who come after him may rectify and enlange anew. “il ne reste pas 
moins vrai que la clef tombée entre nos mains est infiniment précieuse.” 
Thanks to it, we can now penetrate into, and trace our way through, the 
hitherto impassable thickets and dismal swamps of the Grand Cyrus ; 
and a book that had been condemned as utterly insipid and frivolous, all 
at once assumes a new aspect, and becomes possessed of a serious and 
vivid interest. We no longer have to do with Persia, and Ca 
and Armenia, with fantastic heroes and heroines; we have to do with 
France at the finest epoch of her annals,* with her greatest Captain and 
the worthiest of his companions ; with an illustrious woman, the idol of 
her time; with amiable and accomplished women, the ornament of 
French society ; with numerous and varied persons, who, each in his 
sphere and at his post, have done honour and service to their country,— 
with artists, poets, and men of letters who have served it, after their 
manner, by the charm and instruction of their writings. 

It was only last year that M. Cousin set himself to work with the Key 
he had long had by him. In 1857, he tells us, during one of those | 
and painful illnesses which have filled the greater part of his life, all 
severe application being forbidden him, he occupied his leisure with the 
re-perusal of the Grand Cyrus, and with making analyses of and extracts 
from it, without any definite object. What chiefly struck him, as he 
read on, was the “ marvellous delicacy” of the conversations—together 
with the numerous portraits, profusely interspersed throughout the narra- 
tive, touched with so particular a care, and marked by such fine shades and 
such characteristic details as to make it evident that living originals must 
have posé before the painter. And now the Key leouaed at the Arsenal 
library came to be of service—now, after so long atime. The invalid’s 
amusement was to try the Key “sur ces portraits, et elle nous ouvrit 
bien des mystéres.” By degrees the old romance assumed in his eyes 
a quite new and unexpected interest, of historical character—an interest 
which increased with every volume. The hero of that romanee, the 
heroine, and the chief personages in it successively, were transformed into 
a and princesses, into captains, courtiers, grands seigneurs, t 

ies, and well-known wits ; and combining his own researches with the 
précieuses indications of his Key, M. Cousin ended by finding again (re- 
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— almost the entire seventeenth century in a forgotten and appa- 
reatly fri nee Anon it occurred to - hog he —— in- 
ion he gathered from its pages might be profitably communi- 
to the world; accordingly, collecting his scattered leaves and 
ing them in a certain me he now provides us with two volumes 
which are meant to nt a faithful picture of French society in the 
former and more illustrious half of the seventeenth century, from 
Henri IV. to the end of the Fronde. In previous works he had shown 
cette grande socicté under divers as : he now portrays it in its 
“harmonious ensemble,” from the highest aristocracy down to the lower 
ranks of the bourgeoisie. 

Who—as he asks in his Avant-propos—who, in fact, is Cyrus but 
Condé himself, especially while still the Duc d’Enghien, with no thoughts 
but of love and glory ? Aandane, with her blue eyes, and long fair 
tresses, her sweetness, cleverness, pride, is evidently Madame de Longue- 
ville. The Asiatic warriors who accompany the fenton hero in his ex- 

itions are the aides-de-camp, or hieutenants of the French hero, 
Grammont and Gassion, Villequier, Noirmoutiers, Rohan- 
Chabot, Chatillon, &c. The siege of Cumes is that of Dunkirk, Condé’s 
— siege enterprise and success; the battle of Zhybarra is that of 
ns; and the victory gained by Cyrus over the Massagete is that of 
Rocroy. Equally certain is it that the ‘belles dames” of the courts of 
Ecbatana, Sardis, Babylon, are celebrated beauties of the court of Anne 
of Austria. The hotel of Cléomire is unquestionably the hétel de Ram- 
bouillet, with the array of wits and fair ladies who adorned its name: 
here, the noble marquise and her two daughters, Julie d’ Angennes and her 
sister, the first Mme. de Grignan, Mme. de Sablé, Mlle. Angélique 
Paulet; there, Montausier, Voiture, Chapelain, Arnauld de Corbe- 
ville, &e. 

“ Sapho is Mlle. de Scudéry herself, at the head of the bourgeoise but 
spirituelle and distinguée company which gathered around her, and in 
which were to be found a prelate of learning, virtue, and amiable cha- 
racter, Godeau, Bishop of Grasse and Vence; a magistrate and man of 
the world, a financier and wit, academicians and littérateurs, such as 
Sarasin, Pellisson and Conrart, together with Mme. Cornuel, Mme. Ara- 
gonnais, and yet other ladies of a far more modest station. The Grand 
Cyrus is, then, properly speaking, a History in Portraiture of the seven- 
teenth century, written by the person who perhaps was most conversant 
with all the society of that epoch, thanks to her quite peculiar position— 

, but well-born, and everywhere recherchée, frequenting the highest 
circles, the hétel de Rambouillet, the hdtel de Condé, the palais du Lux- 
embourg, and receiving at her own home a highly diversitied company ; 
in that humble salon of hers in the little street of Beauce au Marais.” 

The rue de Beauce was a retired street, near the Temple, in the parish 
of Saint-Nicolas-des-Champs. It is still in existence, now forming a 
narrow passage between the rue d’Anjou and the rue de Bretagne. Here 
Mile. de Scudery lived for more than half a century, and here she died, 
in her ninety-fourth year. Which was the house she tenanted, cannot 
now be ascertained: all we know is, that there was a garden attached to 
it, and that there was room enough to contain the rather numerous visitors 
who made up the Saturday réunions. Mlle. de Scudéry’s Saturdays 
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were a t fact in their prime: they seem to have taken the place 
of the Rambouillet pathilinnts when "ham became effete, and ‘were 
themselves imitated by minor coteries, the absurdities of which have in- 
volved the major constellation in traditional ridicule, often indiscriminate 
and unjust. 

It was long since satisfactorily proved, by M. Roederer, that Moliére 
had no thought of attacking the hotel de Rambouillet, when he wrote 
either the ‘* Précieuses Ridicules” or the “ Femmes Savantes.” M. Cousin 
goes further, and maintains that as little did Moliére find or take his 
model in Mlle. de Scudéry and her society, such as they are depicted in 
the Grand Cyrus, differ as they may from the Rambouillet circle. His 
reasons are, first, the open war waged by the Scudéry against the pseudo- 
précieuses who tried to imitate her; next, her avowed profession of sim- 
plicity and modesty ; and lastly, the ideal she traces of the true précieuse, 
that is to say, the femme distinguée, who repels at once that gross igno- 
rance which was imposed on women by partisans of the old times, and 
that affectation of knowledge and of fine language which some third-rate 
beaux-esprits and the blue-stockings of the day were beginning to make 
fashionable, in inferior society, under the pretext of imitating Mme. de 
Rambouillet and Mile. de Scudéry. ‘La Précieuse” of the Abbé de 
Pure is the apparent precursor me progenitor of Moliére’s ‘ Précieuses 
Ridicules,” as M. Cousin has shown in a previous work ; and it is to be 
observed that so far from placing Mlle. de Scudéry among the précieuses 
whom he denounces, the Abbé is careful to pass a particular eulogy on 
that lady—the points of which eulogy are, her goodness, gentleness, 
modesty, and perfect simplicity, the very qualities most opposed to the 
defects of the “blues.” In fact, there is not a single trait in Moliére 
which is not to be found, in milder colours, in the Second Book of Vol. X. 
of the Cyrus, which is consecrated to the history of the authoress and 
her society, and proves her sincere vexation at being travestied as she 
tvas by pedants in petticoats. If Moliére has his Catau and Madelon, 
Mile. de Seudéry has her Damophile, who is a thorn in the side of Sapho, 
and is held up to proper scorn to people of good sense. Damophile, we 
read, has always hve or six masters, the least learned of whom teaches 
her astrology; she is continually writing to men who profess science ; she 
has always fifteen or twenty books on her table, and one in her hand if 
you find her alone. ‘‘ And I am assured that you might say without an 
untruth that more books are to be seen in her cabinet than she has read, 
and in Sapho’s, fewer. Moreover, Damophile uses only big words, which 
she pronounces in a grave imperious tone, though it is but little things she 
says ; on the other hand, Sapho makes use of none but ordinary words 
to express admirable sense... . . . Damophile not only talks like a book, 
but her talk is always of books, and she makes no more scruple of quoting 
the least-known authors in an ordinary conversation, than if she were 
teaching in public in some celebrated academy. . . . . Damophile being, 
then, such as I describe her, was the occasion of many people supposing 
—people unacquainted with Sapho and her friends—that our conversa- 
tion was like that of Damophile, whom they took to be an imitator of 
Sapho,” &c. 

Anxious to establish the “ profound dissimilarity” between the two, 
Mile. de Scudéry places them in juxta-position at a public concert. 
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assigns a seat close to Damophile and her satellites, 
demi-savants of an aggravating type. Poor “Sapho was terribly em- 
barrassed ; for there was nothing she more dreaded than of this 
sort; and certainly it was not without cause that she them, 
ially on that parti day. Indeed, scarcely was she seated, when 
one of these friends of Damophile began to put a question to her about 
grammar, to which Sapho re carelessly, as she turned her head the 
other way, that, having learned to talk by usage only, she could not give 
an answer. But no sooner had she said this, than Damophile said to 
wi 


voice, insupportable conceit, that she wished to consult 
adler a verse of Hesiod, which she did not un- 


in a low ith 
on a doubt she had 
derstand. I vow, replied Sapho, with a smile, that you will do well to 
consult some one else; for, as regards myself, who only consult my 
looking~glass, to find out what is least unbecoming to me, I am not fit te 
be consulted on difficult questions. As she fini these words, there 
came, in a great hurry, from the other end of the hall, one of those men 
of rank who suppose that, the moment.a person takes to writing, he must 
be talked to about nothing but books—to ask her if she had written one 
of the songs that were now about to be sung. I assure you, she answered, 
reddening with vexation, that I have done nothing all day but m’ennwyer; 
sages dicen i Laren rage Nat. adic Porat meer | 
r ing more eagerly. For m one of Damophile’s 
friends then said to her, if you seul repeat x aa beautiful epigram 
of yours, I should like that much better than listening to the music. As 
Sapho was on the point of answering him peevishly enough, there came 
another of the set, tablettes in hand, who begged her to be kind enough 
to read an elegy which he handed to her, and to tell him her opinion of 
it; and inasmuch as she liked much better reading the verses of others 
than having to hear her own talked about in so strange a manner, she 
set about reading them in a low tone, or at least making a show of read- 
ing them ; for such was her vexation at being so awkwardly situated, that 
could have formed no true judgment of the verses shown to her, had 
tried. But what still more disturbed her was, that, while she had her 
ae these verses, she oe men and women behind her 
talking r esprit, of her verses and her knowledge, pointing her out to 
others, and saying every one what they thought of Ray evenly to their 
fancy. Some said that she hadn’t the look of a scholar; others, on the 
contrary, discovered a look about her eyes that told you at once she knew 
more than she said. One man indeed there was who declared he shouldn’t 
like his wife to know as much as she did; and there was a woman who 
wished she only knew half as much ; and thus everybody, following their 
inclination, praised her or found fault with her, while she made a pretence 
of reading very attentively. However, Damophile conversed with two or 
three demi-savants who were near her, and addressed them in such big 
words of no meaning, that, at last, wishing to have the pleasure of hearing 
two such opposite ns as Sapho and Damophile in conversation to- 
gether, I* got the to return the elegy to him who had presented it, 
in order to force her to take part in this colloquy. Sapho, being greatly 
pleased to see me beside her, because she now hoped to confine her tal 
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* Démocede, one of Sapho’s friends, is the narrator throughout. 
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to myself, returned this elegy to its author, with the remark that she had 
not sufficiently mastered the subject to venture on praising it. After 
which, turning towards me, Well, Démoeéde, she said, in an under tone, 
am I not very unlucky to have found myself so close to Damophile and 
her friends? But at any rate, she added, it is a great comfort to have 

come to my assistance. No, no, madame, said I, smiling, it is not 
with that view I am now come; for, in my opinion, it concerns your glory 
that you should be heard to talk, just in order to prove that you don't 
talk like Damophile. And in fact, after this, I mingled in the conversa- 
tion of Damophile and those she was talking to, always, however, ad- 
dressing myself to Sapho, in spite of all her vexation. Now among the 
men by whom Damophile was surrounded, there was one who talked well 
mast on subjects with which he was acquainted, and who began 
to speak of harmony, and then of the nature of love, with considerable 
eloquence ; and admirable it was to see the difference between Sapho and 
Damophile; for the latter was incessantly interrupting the speaker, 
whether to make confused objections, or to tell him new reasons, which 
she did not herself understand, nor any one else. Yet she never wearied 
of saying all these things in a self-sufficient tone, and with an air of com- 
plete self-satisfaction, although it was clearly seen that for half the time 
she understood nothing of what she was talking about. As for Sapho, 
she never spoke but rom good manners absolutely required her to reply 
to this man’s questioning; but, notwithstanding her constant assertion 
that she understood nothing of the subjects he was engaged upon, she 
said this like one who understood them better than the person who set up 
to be a teacher of them; nor could all her modesty and all her chagrin 
prevent our being convinced, despite the simplicity of her words, that she 
knew everything, and that Damophile knew nothing. Thus, the latter 
said mighty little with a deal of talk; the former, while saying next to 
nothing, yet said all that need be said to make you admire = But at 
length, when it pleased the gods, the concert began ; and as soon as ever 
it ended, Sapho rose briskly, and, pretending some matter of moment, 
got away from Damophile, who, incapable of letting her off without some 
new disgust, told her that no doubt she had left some incomplete chanson 
in her cabinet, which she wanted to finish. Sapho perfectly understood 
what was said, but would not lose time by waiting to reply; on the con- 
trary, holding out her hand to me, that I might assist her in her retreat, 
she left the hall, carrying away with her several ladies of her Poa | 
society. .... They asked me what was the matter with Sapho? 
know what it is, I answered, but I don’t know whether Sapho would 
have you know it.—I would not only have these ladies know it, she re- 
seined, but, if possible, I would have the whole earth know how thoroughly 
I hate Damophile and all her friends, and how sick I am of findmg so 
many silly people in the world.” Enough, however, to show that pré- 
cieuse and fausse précieuse are not convertible terms; one blue-stockin 
may differ from another, almost in kind as well as degree ; true-blue an 
sky-blue, c’est different. 

Who was Damophile? An actual person, or a mere figment made 
to do duty for one? M. Cousin inclines to think that it was the Damo- 
phile of Somaize, described by that authority in his Great Historical 
Dictionary of the Précieuses (Paris, 1661) as a certain Mme. du Buisson, 
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who moved in the first society, and was familiar with natural philosophy, 
and other fine things. She corresponds as closely to the Philaminte of 
Moliére, as Mlle. de Scudéry, taking her as delineated by herself, does 
not. 

But leaving the “ précieuses ridicules,”—this segment of the circle, at 
least—let us glance at a few of the other persons celebrated in the 
Grand Cyrus. Croesus, King of Lydia, is the Archduke Leopold. 
Pactias is the Prince de Ligne ; and Arinaspe, General Beck. The 
King of Phenicia is Henri lV. Almost the entire history of Elise is 
veracious, the original being Angélique Paulet, renowned for beauty and 
accomplishments at the court of Henri, where she was known as /a belle 
lionne, a title suggested, it seems, by the ardour of her gaze, the majesty 
of her bearing, and the quasi-tawny hue of her golden locks (cheveux 
d'un blond un peu trop doré—for even gold may be de trop, in that one 
case). Her adorers were numerous; among them we are introduced to 
the Marshal Duke of Bellegarde, under the name of Polygéne, and to 
his young brother the Marquis de Termes, under that of Agénor, and to 
the Due de Candale, under that of Asiadate, whose impetuous advances 
importuned Angelica not a little. She died, after severe suffering, on 
the verge of sixty, and looking twenty years younger.—Mégabate is the 
Duc de Montausier, who married the beautiful and brilliant Julie d’An- 

nnes, for whom he composed or rather compounded the famous Guir- 
ande de Julie, that daintily embellished folio, bound in magnificence 
and morocco. Cléarque is Arnauld de Corbeville, a man of war from his 
youth up, who was sent to negotiate with Wallenstein, and took part in 
the triumphs of Condé—the piquant of his character being the contrast 
between his “ humeur mélancolique’” and an inexhaustible capacity for 
enjoyment which made him ready for any amusement that turned up. 
Battle-field or boudoir, nothing came amiss to him, nor could the tran- 
sition be too abrupt for his pliant disposition. He seemed “ made on 
purpose to be one of the ornaments of the hdtel de Rambouillet.’”’ He 
wrote heaps of vers de société, and burlesque trifles, and “ agreeable im- 
provisations,” with the facility and absence of pretension that befit this 
kind of composition. Even cynical Tallemant allows him to have been, 
in burlesque ast “the Racan of Voiture” at the least. Voiture 
figures as Callicrate, and has “ un trés vilain réle:” Mile. de Seudéry 
has an evident dislike to the man, and exposes his vanity, presumption, 
and malice in unsparing terms. Parthénie is the fascinating Marquise 
de Sablé. Cléomire is the admirable Marquise de Rambouillet, as 
virtuous and sensible as she was fair. Philonide is the elder of her 
two celebrated daughters,* Julie d’Angennes, who, under that name, 
and as yet in maiden meditation fancy-free, was the bright particular 
star of the Rambouillet constellation ; and who afterwards, as Duchesse 
de Montausier, attained a less enviable repute as gouvernante to the 
Dauphin, and first dame d'honneur to the Queen (Marie-Thérése)—in 








* There were, however, three uncelebrated ones, older than Julie. Mme. de 
Rambouillet had seven children in all. Of her two sons, the younger died at the 
age of seven; the elder, Léon Pompée d’Angennes, Marquis de Pisani, born in 
1615, was a man of wit and heart, and contributed largely to the life and spirit 
of the house. Following the Duc d’Enghien to the wars, he fell at Nortlingen, 
in 1645, “ pleuré et célébré par toutes les Muses de l’hétel de Rambouillet.” 
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which position she showed a far too accommodating connivance at 
the amours of the King. Her sister Angélique appears in the romance 
as Anacrise—she was the first wife of the Comte de Grignan, who by 
his second marriage became son-in-law to Mme. de Sévigné. 

Zénocrite is Mme. Cornuel, a lady once pre-eminent among the wits 
and spirituelles of her day. She was, in fact, one of those gens d’esprit 
whose lot it is to delight their own generation, and make a great name 
in it—and then, gradually but surely, to lapse into oblivion, until, at best, 
and among the best-informed, “il ne reste d’eux qu’un pile souvenir.” 
Mme. Cornuel is reduced to this extremity; and yet, M. Cousin assures 
us, she had a thousand times more esprit, good sense, and sound strong 
judgment than many of her contemporaries, of either sex, who have 
saved their names from shipwreck by the aid of common-place writings 
which have somehow survived them. Open, he bids us, the Letters of 
Mme. de Sévigné, and we find that as often as ever she alludes to Mme. 
Cornuel it is with the exclamation, “Do you not find Mme. Cornuel 
admirable ?” She charges Corbinelli to write down some of her repar- 
tees, to be sent by post. M. de Pomponne conjures her not to let Mme. 
Cornuel’s bons mots perish, but to keep a register of them. Saint- 
Simon describes Mme. Cornuel as a “ vieille bourgeoise du Marais,” who 
was “full of bons mots, but of bons mots that are apophthegms.” M. 
Cousin confirms this description when he says that “ les bons mots de 
Mme. Cornuel sont de véritables sentences,” ¢raits which penetrate to 
the bottom of a question, and imprint a thought, character, situation, on 
the mind for ever. He lays stress, too, on their “admirable justesse.” 
She it was who, in 1643, when Beaufort and his friends (Fiesque, La 
Rochefoucauld, &c.) assumed prodigious consequence, and treated with 
superb contempt all but their own coterie, called them Messieurs les Im- 
portants—a now historical title. She it was who said, Les Jansénistes 
sont des Importants spirituels. Waiting one day in the ante-room of 
one of Colbert’s commis, which was full of bearish, “ unlicked” lackeys, 
who would have been the better for a “ licking,” she was addressed, by 
way of sympathy and condolence, by a gentleman who came into the 
room, “qui lui dit qu’elle était mal en ce lieu-Ja.” ‘ Heélas!” she re- 
plied, “‘j’y suis fort bien: je ne les crains point tant qu’ils sont laquais.” 
On hearing of the death of her neighbour, Mme. de Villeravin, at the age 
of ninety-three, Mme. Cornuel exclaimed: “ Hélas! il n’y avait plus qu’elle 
” Untranslatably good. 
Other mots, of a more poignant sort, are ascribed to her by the hundred. 
Of the Comtesse de Fiesque, who kept up her fresh unfaded looks b 
dint of careless légéreté, she said, “que ce qui conservait sa beauté, 
c’est qu’elle était salée dans la folie ;’—and again, “ qu'elle s’entretenait 
dans l’extravagance, comme les cerises dans |’eau-de-vie.” Of our King 
James II. she not too serupulously remarked, “que le Saint-Esprit lui 
avait mange l’entendement.” She was talking on a matter of business 
one day to M. Colbert, who made her no answer : ** Monsieur,”’ she said, 
“faites-moi au moins quelque signe que vous m’entendez.’’ Such was 
the manner of Anne Bigot’s ‘‘ sayings,” which went the round of Paris 
and the provinces, in their time, with vast success—the original effect of 
them being doubled, however, by the suddenness with which she vented 
them, as if by an irresistible instinct, without seeming to think about 
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them, and without ever laughing at them herself. Anne Bigot came of 
a rich family, and in M. Cornuel she married a moneyed man of solid 
“ worth.” died in 1657, but the notable widow survived him till 
1694, her age at her decease being eighty-five years. When Mlle. de 
Seudéry took her portrait for the Cyrus Gallery, she was but forty-two ; 
already, however, she was renowned as a satirist—and is. deseri 
the romancer as gifted with the rare power of making “a great. satire in 
four words,” though she had not yet reached the age, as M. Cousin 
words it, ‘“‘des grandes expériences, des réflexions et des plaisanteries 
des.” Her two charming step-daughters, Marie Legendre and 
uerite Cornuel, are represented in the Gallery under the names of 
Cléodore and Léonise, both of them captivating damsels, but the former 
a bit of an exclusive, and the latter a bit of a coquette. 

Doralise is another bourgeoise of the Marais, also endowed with 
“ beaucoup d’esprit,” Mile. Robineau. Philoxéne is a rich widow of the 
same loeality, e. Arragonais. Agélaste is Mile. Boquet, who repre- 
sents the précieuses of an intermediate order, between those who hal 
lowed Mile. de Scudéry’s Saturdays, and those who come under the lash 
of the Abbé de Pure. 

Aristhée is Chapelain, who had not yet spoiled his prospects and 
marred his reputation by the unfortunate “Pucelle.” The Mage de 
Sidon is little Godeau, Bishop of Vence, a devoted and affectionate 
‘“‘ hanger-on” of the Rambouillet house, and familiarly known there as le 
nain de Julie. The Sieur de Chandeville, Malherbe’s nephew,—a bril- 
liant young man, who died at twenty-two, widely lamented and sincerely 
—is the Phérécide of our romance. Méliante is M. de Doneville, a witty 
provincial magistrate. Thrasile is the handsome, lithesome, pleasure- 
seeking, love-making, verse-writing Isarn, whose ‘“ History of a louis 
d’or” made a noise in itsday. Agathyrse is that M. de Raincy, of whose 
madrigal Ménage was memorably and meanly jealous, and to whose 
merits the Rambouillet ladies seem to have been all alive. TZhéodamas 
is Conrart, whose traditional glory it is to have been the father of the 
French Academy—a society originally composed of some friends who 
met together under his roof. ‘‘ He was its first perpetual secretary, nor 
did he cease to be the soul of it from 1635 to the closing years of his 
life.” Strange to say, the historian of the Academy, Pellisson, although 
to Mile. de Scudéry dearer than all the rest, and beloved by her, Pla- 
tonically, to the end of her days, is not formally present in the Grand 
Cyrus, albeit the chaste loves of the distinguished pair—both of them 
proverbially (and one of them unpardonably) ugly—appear to be adum- 
brated, after a sort, in the alliance of Sapho and Phaon. 


But the mention of Pellisson and the Academy reminds us, that 
within the remaining space allotted to these Readings, must be noticed 
M. Livet’s new edition of Pellisson and D’Olivet-—meaning their His- 
TOIRE DE L’ACADEMIE FRaN¢aIsE ; just as we say Hume and Smollett 
—meaning their History of England: not that in either case the authors 
worked together, but as our Tobias continued our David, so the Abbé 
d’Olivet made a continuation of what Paul Pellisson had commenced. 
The latter was easily persuaded by Conrart, his particular friend—they 
were both Protestants at that time (1652-3)—to indite the History of 
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cette compagnie which called Conrart pére ; all the requisite documents’ 
being furnished by the “perpetual secretary,” and Pellisson being able: 
to elucidate and vivify them: by his personal intercourse with many of 
the surviving members of the ancient conferences out: of which the Acar 
demy had sprung. He described the origin and establishment of that, 
society—-the statutes it enacted, the labours it undertook, and: the events: 
more or less. interesting which signalise its early annals; to which he 
added Notices of deceased members, and a list of the living Forty who 
occupied its fauteuils: at the time in question. The Abbé d’Olivet took 
up the subject: where Pellisson broke off, and brought the narrative down 
_to the year 1700—the last ‘event’ recorded by him. being the death) of 
Racine, though. his. last subject: is Huet, who did not. die until 1721. 
D’Olivet is considerably inferior to his predecessor, both in matter and. 
style; Pellisson being not only more complete and reliable, but: possess+ 
ing a grace of manner and art of diction which are almost wholly. want-. 
ing in his reverend junior. Their present editor, M. Ch. L. Livet, has 
enriched the History with various Piéces Justificatives, including ex- 
tracts from MS; letters of Chapelain and Balzac, St. Evremond’s ‘* Co- 
médie des Académistes,” Sorel’s Discours, aceounts by Conrart; and 
Patru of Queen Christina’s visit to the Academy, miscellaneous excerpts 
from the Mémoires of Ch. Perrault: and the J/émozres- Anecdotes: of 
Segrais, a catalogue of the literary Remains of such Academicians as died 
previous to the year 1700, the order of succession to Academic functions 
up to the year 1793, &e. The editorial notes of elucidation and emen+ 
dation are also important; and of markworthy value is a very copious 
and minute Index to all the names mentioned in the two volumes. 

It was about the year 1629 that several literary men, who lodged in 
various parts of Paris, and felt the inconvenience of taking long walks to 
each other’s houses, only to find each other gone out, resolved to meet 
together by appointment once a week, in the rooms of some one of the 
set. Which set consisted of Godeau, not yet in holy orders, Gombauld, 
Chapelain, Giry, Habert, Cérisy, Serizay, Malleville, and Conrart, 
Their first meeting was at the house of Conrart, in the rue Saint+Martin, 
a central position, from which the residences of other members hap- 
ae to be nearly equally distant. There, as Pellisson informs us, they 

eld familiar intercourse and took sweet counsel together, as friends,— 
talking without formality, as if they were making an. ordinary call, on 
the news of the day, belles lettres, or what they would: If one of the 
company had composed some work—a frequent experience-—he “ will- 
ingly communicated it to the rest, who freely gave him their opinions 
upon it; and their conferences were followed sometimes by a. promenade, 
at others by a collation of whieh they partook together.” This system 
lasted for three or four years, and afforded the company un plaisir ex- 
treme et un profit incroyable—so Pellisson heard from their own lips, 
which seem to have smacked as they spoke of it ; for to the last they re- 
garded this early period of the Academy’s existence as a Golden Age, 
during which they enjoyed together all that is sweetest and most charm- 
ing in the feast of reason and the flow of soul,—enjoyed, too, with all the 
innoeence and freedom of bygone ages, without noise, or pomp, or other 
laws than those of friendship. ‘They had agreed not to speak of these 
réunions to any one—a rule which for a while was faithfully observed. 
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The first transgressor in this respect was Malleville, who “said some- 
thing about it” to M. Faret, and by him the secret was whispered to M. 
Desmarests and M. de Boisrobert. These three gentlemen obtained the 
entrée, and Boisrobert forthwith interested Cardinal Richelieu in the 
doings of the society. His Eminence desired Boisrobert to inquire whe- 
ther the, at present, Free Companions would not like to form a body, 
and assemble ly, sous une autorité publique. The Cardinal pro- 
mised his protection, and the of Letters Patent to establish the in- 
stitution, while to each individual member he offered his “ affection,” 
which he would make a point of manifesting whensoever they met. 

Boisrobert had taken for granted that the Cardinal-Minister’s proffer 
would be eagerly, and unconditionally, and gratefully embraced. But, 
with scarcely an exception, ces Messteurs, when it was communicated to 
them, expressed displeasure at this change in their prospects, and regret 
that these proposed honours should come to trouble the ‘enna familiarity 
of their conferences. When the project was discussed, however, it seemed 
impolitic, if not unsafe, to slight the great man’s advances; and an 
answer was returned in which, with becoming allusions to their 
“ surprise,” “ never having thought of such a thing,” d&c., they declared 
their unanimous “resolve to follow his will.” His will was, in the first 
instance, that they should meet as usual, increase their numbers, and draw 
up their rules for the future. This was in 1634. At the same time 
Conrart took unto himself a wife, and his house being no longer con- 
sidered eligible for the plave of meeting, the conferences were removed to 
the hétel of M. Desmarests, where new members were enrolled, a Director 
and Chancellor appointed (by lot), and a Perpetual Secretary (by the 
votes of the Assembly). To the latter office Conrart was elected, in his 
absence, by common consent. He began on the 13th of March those 
registers and reports of all that took place at the meetings, to which 
Pellisson was indebted for the main of his work. 

One of the first topics discussed was, what should be the name of this 
new society? Among many that were suggested, that of L’Acapimie 
FRANCOISE, already approved of by the Cardinal, was declared to be the 
best. Other names were subsequently applied to it—such as L’ Académie 
des Beaux Esprits, L’ Académie de |’ Eloquence, and, by way of com- 
plimentary allusion to its protector, L’ Académie Eminente. ‘“ Mais 
enfin elle ne s’est jamais appelée elle-méme que |’ Académie Francoise.” 
This was better taste than the Italian Academicians were in the habit of 
showing, with their Della, Crusca, Insensati, Humorosi, Offuscati, and 
a heap of other fantastic titles. 

The Parlement of Paris made a difficulty of ratifying the edict which 
established the French Academy. It took three years and upwards to 
settle the formal preliminaries of Academical Letters Patent, statutes, 
edicts, and verifications thereof. Meanwhile, adversaries were growing 
up here and there, who were to originate those attacks from without to 
which, like any other close corporation, the Academy has been subject 
from the first. The Abbé de Saint-Germain, who accompanied Marie 
de Medicis into exile, and hated Richelieu and all his works, had bitter 
things to write against it, and was answered by M. du Chitelet, in the 
name both of Cardinal and Company. Saint-Evremond’s “‘ Comédie de 
Académie,” with more farce than comedy about it, is allowed by Pellisson 
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to be “not without wit.” Ménage wrote a satirical piece which he after- 
wards suppressed, and an et ta assailant published a “ Réle des 
présentations,” tending to ridicule the Academy’s waste of time on mere 
words, words, words. It remained for later satirists to attack the ea- 
clustveness of this privileged Company, and the practical consequences of 
its having Forty Fauteuils “on the floor of the house,” neither more nor 
less. The latest, as well as most direct attack of this description, is the 
so-called “ Histoire du 41° Fauteuil,” by that whimsical man-of-all-work, 
M. Arséne Houssaye. It is the history of the forty-first fauteuil, with 
Descartes for its first occupant, that this elaborate piece of irony under- 
. takes to set forth. There have always been forty-one Academicians, M. 
Houssaye contends: Pascal, Moliére, Le Sage, Diderot, Rousseau, Beau- 
marchais, have each occupied Fauteuil numéro 41: “ voild sans doute 
pourquoi le public ignorant a dit qu’ils n’étaient pas des Quarante.” The 
idea is ingenious enough, and it is ingeniously carried out. In some 
fifty-six chapters, M. Houssaye enumerates and tersely criticises as many 
distinguished men, who were ot admitted as members of the Académie 
Francaise ; and one of our leading reviews, which has the general repute 
of detracting from rather than overrating literary merit, maintains that 
no work of similar dimensions can be named, from which the reader will 
carry away with him such a lively, and, in the main, accurate notion of 
the genius, talent, and character of more than fifty of the greatest 
celebrities in the history of French letters. ‘ Aujourd’hui, comme 
toujours,” says M. Houssaye, “il y a quarante hommes de génie ou de 
talent qui ne sont pas 4 |’Académie.” His Preface contains one or two 
tables of invidious comparisons, setting off the excluded against the ac- 
cepted, those without against those within—not, indeed, invidiously re- 
flecting on the former, but indicating the claims of the latter. One list 
of names, for instance, is the following, which we shall copy without pre- 
serving the tabular form of the original (which would encroach too much 
on our space), but, instead of this, ztalicising the names of the non- 
Academicians, or imaginary occupants of the visionary Forty-first 
Fauteuil. Thus against Bossuet is cited Descartes—Racine pairs with 
Malebranche—Balzae with Saint-Hvremont; and in like manner the 
catalogue goes on: Corneille, Moliére—Perrault, Hamilton—Montes- 
quieu, Pascal—Boileau, J. B. Rousseau—F ontenelle, Bayle—Hénault, 
Saint- Simon—Marivaux, Regnard—La Bruyére, La Rochefoucauld— 
La Fontaine, Le Sage—B. de Saint-Pierre, Prévost—Condillac, Helvétius 
—Gresset, Piron—V oltaire, Jean-Jacques—Delille, Gilbert—D’ Alem- 
bert, Diderot—Condorcet, Jos. de Maistre—Chateaubriand, Mirabeau— 
Marmontel, Beaumarchais—M. J. Chénier, André Chénier—Chamfort, 
Rivarol—Ch. Nodier, Paul Louis Courier—Parny, Hégésippe Moreau 
—Bonald, Lamennais—C. Delavigne, H. de Balzac. Here again is a 
comparison of contemporary merit—again putting members of the Forty 
in ordinary type, and the Forty-first Fauteuil in italics: Lamartine, 
Béranger—Guizot, Michelet—Alfred de Musset, Théophile Gautier— 
Scribe, Dumas pére—Sainte-Beuve, Jules Janin—De Sacy, Méry— 
Ponsard, Dumas fils—Victor Hugo, George Sand—De Rémusat, Jean 
Reynaud—Thiers, Louis Blanc—De Tocqueville, Proudhon—Ville- 
main, Gustave Planche—De Vigny, Auguste Barbier—Mérimée, Karr 
—Saint-Mare Girardin, Edgar Quinet—Legouvé, Sandeau—Nisard, 
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Philardte Chasket Views Jules See nion Gordon De Monta- 
Lacordaire. ‘The sturdiest anti-Academy man must own that 
ri and weightiest names are not always in italics; some critics may 
think, hardly ever; to say nothing of the purely arbitrary character of 
the entire collation. To some of the more distinguished names in the 
earlier hist, M. LLivet makes apologetic reference, as advocate for the 
Academy, in his Introduction to Pellisson and D'Olivet. In the first 
place he meets the charge against the early Academy of having elected 
ito its ranks so many personnages obscurs, by alleging that, at any rate, 
these worthy mediocrities (who, after all, ‘had given oom" 
for the progress of ‘the language”) could boast of having as their 
confréres ‘the most celebrated and influential Men of the Time. As 
instances he cites Chapelain, a “ sage and exact critic,” a writer of “good 
” and whose only fault was the resolving to be a poet too late 
in the day and invita Minervd ; Maynard, his friend, little read now, 
but ‘the author of “some durable strophes,’’ an excellent artist in point of 
dietion, and to whom France owes “one of the finest odes” (@ Aleippe) 
in ‘the danguage; Gombauld and Malleville, “delicate and ingemious 
3” Voiture, with his fine et gracteuse délicatesse ; Vaugelas, with 
taste,’ and appreciation ‘of the “true genius ” of his 
mother-tongue ; Balzac, with his savante prose,—“ Balzac est le véritable 
Académicien,  Académiste par excellence.” M. Livet then proceeds to 
“defend the Academy against the unjust reproach” of M. Arsene 
Houssaye, spirituel écrivain, who, “taking up the cause.of the men he 
considers forgotten or disdained ” by the Academy, “has seated them by 
turns m a forty-first fauteuil, which is not the worst filled of the number.” 
Now M. Livet at once allows that, strictly speaking, the moment the 
number Forty was adopted, the Academy almost necessarily opened its 
doors to some “ littérateurs médiocres.” The army, he observes, only 
reckons eight Maréchaux de France, which little number has seldom been 
thought too limited. But if the Academy, he continues, cannot reckon 
among its members Pascal, Descartes, rode d’Andilly, Moli¢re—nor, 
with inferior claims, Scarron, Brébeuf, and Rotrou,;—before blaming it 
on this account it will be but common justice to inquire whether it could 
have acted otherwise. 

Pascal, for instance, was something mere than a religieux ; and no 
religieux “has ever received the glorious distinction of an Academic 
title, which his vows of humility reject :” Pascal was more than .a 
religteux, he was a Port-Royal , a solitary and ascetic, a penitent. 

Descartes lived in Holland: besides which, can he, M. Livet asks, be 
regarded asa great writer’—A bold question, but let that pass (unan- 
swered, not ar Arnaud d’Andilly was offered a place in the 
Avademy, and declined it ; since which time it has been the rule not to 
receive any one not formally presenting himself for admittance. Moliére 
wes an actor; and “within our own day, the (Company has received 
Alexandre Duval and Picard, who had been actors, only after their ceasing 
to appear on the stage; it would not have permitted one of its members 
to expose himself every might to the hisses of malevolence or caprice, 
in a profession which was far from being regarded, by public opinion, as 
an honourable and liberal one.” But if the Academy has not offered.a 
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place to Moliére, how deep her regret, in after days, at being unable to 
orify herself on his illustrious name among the most illustrious! It is 
well known that she placed the bust of the poet in her hall of session with 
this inscription : 
Rien ne manque & sa gloire: il manquait a la nétre. 


As for Scarron—“if one may name Scarron after Moliére”—he was 
confined to his room : to have nominated him for an Academician, would 
have been to propose a member “ plus que boiteux et inutile.” More- 
over, would the kind of style he had edogtel have been a sufficing title 
to admission? Burlesque was not considered to be quite on an Academi- 
cal footing. Saint-Amant, it is true, himself one of the Forty, was com- 
missioned by the other thirty-nine to make a collection of “ burlesque or 
grotesque’ expressions, for the Dictionary they were engaged upon : 
but between this and writing burlesque the difference was considerable, 
as both Scarron and Saint-Amant would readily have allowed. Then 
again Rotrou and Brébeuf, though unquestionably superior to many 
Academicians of their time, lived in the country, and could therefore 
take no share in the charges communes, nor mar it themselves of use in 
the travaux, of the Parisian Forty. When the Academy was first 
founded, it included the names of some authors whose houses were far from 
the metropolis ; but a law was subsequently passed against admitting new 
members to whose “local. habitation” this objection applied, whatever 
“‘name’’ they might have made : the Academy had work for them to do 
on the spot, and if they were bent, barbarian-like, on living en province, 
they must be passed over to No. 41. No. 41 is, like the Greek Kalends, 
a negative expression, or minus sign, of pregnant import. The Fort 
had their “ reserved seats,” and none over. As the Greek Kalends never 
came, so No. 41 never found his seat. 

Even were it altogether satisfactory so far as it goes, M. Livet’s 
Apology goes a very little way. He raises expectations by prefacing it 
with the words, “C’est ici le lieu peut-étre de défendre l’Académie 
contre un injuste reproche”—and after disposing, as we have seen, of the 
individual cases of Pascal, Descartes, Arnaud d’Andilly, Moliére, Rotrou, 
and Brébeuf, he dismisses the subject as one which ‘|’éloigne un peu 
de son rdle d’éditeur,” merely adding, “It is not the Academy that -we 
have to defend : what matter the attacks upon it, and what service can we 
render it?” A rather curious sequel to a professed defence of the 
Academy against unjust reproaches. 

With consummate gravity, and an air of the most serious good faith, 
M. Arséne Houssaye instals genius after genius in the Forty-first Fau- 
teuil, as though the election had actually been made, and the new mem- 
ber had actually delivered his reception-speech, and felt at’ home in his 
arm-chair. The whole thing is given as a matter of fact. Thus, 
Descartes, we find, was elected by Richelieu’s express permission, at the 
instance of the Forty themselves, who, as soon as they perceived the 
omission they had made, solicited the Cardinal to sanction a forty-first 
chair for so illustrious a thinker. When Descartes died, Rotrou and 
Cyrano de Bergerac presented themselves as candidates for the vacant 
mr and the former was chosen. At his death (we are, of course, ‘fol- 

ing M. Houssaye’s imaginary record), Gassendi “ put up” for No. 41, 
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and had Scarron for a competitor, but gained the day by thirty-seven 
votes, and delivered as his discours de 1éception a ‘‘ pantheistic hymn (in 
Latin), which the Academy was afraid to applaud,’’ so characteristic was 
it of the Lucretius of the seventeenth century. Scarron succeeded 
him ; was followed by Pascal: “Two Academicians died at the same 
time—Scarron, and Tristan |"Hermite [descendant of Louis the Eleventh’s 
compére |, who ied the eleventh fauteuil. M. de la Mesnardiére 
offered himself in Tristan’s room, and Pascal was the candidate for 
Scarron’s fauteuil, No. 41. The two elections took place on the same 
day. M. de la Mesnardiére was named unanimously, Pascal was elected 
by a simple majority. M. de la Mesnardiére had one immense advantage 
over Pascal: he was not known.” Pascal’s successor was the author of 
the Misanthrope. ‘‘ When Moliére had written all his chefs-d’cuvre, he 
was urged by Chapelain to offer himself at the Academy, the chair of 
Gilles Boileau being vacant :” the successful candidate, however, was 
M.de Montigny. ‘ No matter,” said Moliére ; ‘‘ the fauteuil of the free- 
thinkers remains for me ; I will offer myself as the successor of Pascal, 
protected by the shade of my dear master Gassendi.” And the comedian 
was elected accordingly to the forty-first chair, and addressed the Forty 
in a speech in honour of the theatre, which is carefully preserved in the 
archives of the Comédie-Frangaise. Then comes the Cardinal de Retz, 
the style of whose Memoirs is “concise as Pascal, richly-coloured as 
Saint-Simon, more world-versed and delicate than Hamilton.” Though 
Huet declares that La Rochefoucauld refused a place at the Academy, 
because he feared to speak in public, M. Houssaye gives us the cynical 
duke’s election as an accomplished fact, and part of the discourse he made 
at his reception, in which he “spoke of nothing but himself—out of 
humility.” The next two in order, Arnauld and Nicole, of Port-Royal, 
are a congenial pair, but a salient contrast ensues in the person of Saint- 
Evremond, and again to him in that of Bourdaloue, and yet again to him 
in that of Bayle. Regnard is followed by Louis X1V.—“ oui, Louis XIV. 
a l’Académie: c’était son droit souverain d’y eutrer.” Malebranche 
makes way for Tony Hamilton, that “narrator of so many capricious 
intrigues, painter of so many adorable faces,” “of those delicious figures 
which were the glory of the England of gallantry, after the age of 
Biblical England, my that of penitent England, after the De- 
borahs, before the Clarissa Harlowes and Jeannie Deanses.” “ It is in 
these chronicles [the Memoirs of Grammont] that Lord Chesterfield 
learnt le savoir-vivre. It is in these pages that Byron and D’Orsay 
Grammont redivivus) studied the theory of dandyism.” The mercurial 

t is succeeded by Dufresny, “a light-armed philosopher, a poet born 

in the vineyard of Rabelais, a teller-of-tales like the tales of the Thousand 
and One Nights. The history of ‘ Bohemian literature’ will be incom- 
plete without devoting some fine pages to Dufresny, who recals La Fon- 
taine and foreshadows Sterne.” Dancourt the comedian; J. B. Rous- 
seau the lyrical poet ; Vauvenargues, “a Christian thinker dipped in the 
living waters of stoical antiquity, who had piously communed with the 
twelve apostles, without forgetting that he had lived with the seven wise 
men of Greece”—his discours de réception being & mixture “ of Saint- 
Paul and the Savoyard Vicar ;” Le Sage the realist romancer ; D’ Agues- 
sean the eloquent chancellor; Saint-Simon, royal historiographer with- 
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out royal license; Prévost, abbé in an age when abbés were amiable 
Pagans, who lived a gay life en dehors de [' Eglise ; these successively 
are installed by M. Houssaye in the Forty-first Fauteuil. Its later occu- 
nts are Helvetius, for whom “la science de vivre est le dernier mot de 
toute philosophie” (as he was a fermier général at three-and-twenty he 
had the means of making this an applied science, and did so) ; Piron, a 
profane profligate in youth and a prosy psalm-writer in old age ; Crébillon 
the younger; Jean-Jacques, philanthropic misanthrope; Gilbert, who, 
say the malicious, made his (poetical) fortune by dying in an hospital ; 
Diderot, ‘ the richest nature of the century,” to whom Voltaire was in- 
debted for his latest enthusiasms, Jean-Jacques for his first and life-lon 
idea ; Mably, “a Spartan who was on the search for Lacedemonia a 
found but Athens—that Athens too at Paris,” ‘* Mably-Phocion, who 
spake of Plato’s communism to the feudatories of right divine ;” Mirabeau, 
who might be called l’ami des femmes, to distinguish him from his father 
Lami des hommes ; Camille. Desmoulins, for whom the forty-first fauteuil 
was a tribune, and who, instead of ensconcing himself therein, and falling 
asleep like a well-bred Academician, stood up on it, and spouted, objur- 
gated, agitated ; André Chénier, “a Greek born about the eighty-seventh 
Olympiad, and laid asleep by the Muses for some two thousand years” — 
‘to whom Theocritus gave his box-tree flute, and who borrowed from 
Moschus his silver lyre, and took from the hands of Orpheus Apollo’s 
golden bow”—who, “though born at Constantinople, was neither Mus- 
sulman nor Christian, but remained a Pagan all his life;” the Abbe 
Raynal, “philosophic historian of the Indies ;” Beaumarchais, whose 
‘immortal comedies are almost effaced by that comedy in a hundred 
diversified acts, his life’—“ a Parisian Sheridan,” “ a Mazeppa of specu- 
lation and chicane,” “a Don-Quixote-Scapin,” ‘a Petronius-Demos- 
thenes ever intoxicated with pleasure or rage ;” Rivarol, “who knew 
everything, and called himself too ignorant to be a writer ;’’ Napoleon, 
as his own historian—elected unanimously, it seems, in 1815, and pro- 
nouncing his reception-speech on the wind-beaten rocks of St. Helena, 
“‘]istened to by the eagles which had visited Prometheus, and which have 
brought to us on their wings the all-burning shreds of this stormy elo- 
quence ;” Milleroye, who was “of all things an author of romances that 
were worthy of being set to music by Queen Hortense, and sung by 
Blangini ;” Joseph de Maistre, at once apostle and diplomatist, so affec- 
tionate and simple, so haughty and subtle; in utter contrast to him, 
Désaugiers, singing drinking-songs in Anacreon’s vein, and laughing 
with Rabelais and Scarron—he “ sang after the Revolution the révedl of 
gaiety ;” Paul-Louis Courier, pamphleteer and persifleur extraordinary ; 
Benjamin Constant, who “needed but to master himself, to become 
master of a faction, a ministry, a philosophic sect,” who was “ more of a 
woman than all the women who wrought out his destiny,” ‘a political 
Sphinx to whom not CEdipus was a-wanting, but Jocasta and Antigone ;” 
Armand Carrel, “the Bayard of liberalism,” “a belated Marceau ;”’ 
Hégésippe Moreau, who “ died of poetry as others die of love’—on whom 
Misery, a wicked fairy, laid her hand at his birth, and whom she revisited 
as he lay a-dying, on an hospital bed ; Jouffroy, “a Manfred aspiring 
after the eternal consolations of nature, a Pascal fleeing from the Cross ;” 
Stendhal, with his “dandyism of the bourgeois who wants to play the 
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"who defined himself, over ee ee 
human heart, which meant, for him, the heart of Eve, of Mary Magda- 
of La Valliére, of Solomon, of Don Juan, of Werther—and who, 
being a disdainful roué, and appearing to mock at women and snap his 
fingers at dignities, yet lived at the feet of Madame Pasta, and was for 
iciting a consulate of the first class ; Sénancourt, ‘‘a ship without 
sails or ,” whose too sensitive muse confided her griefs to the 
solitudes of the Alpsp—a morbid soul, who saw the nothingness of perish- 
able worlds without finding the way to worlds to come, and who, not be- 
ieving in what he saw, would not believe in what he could not ‘see; 
compared to a great architect who, having amassed 
mountains of materials, and prepared elaborate eee dies before he 
has built anything but a little house ; Balzac, who, in like manner, had 
dreams of the gigantic, without, however, being an architect of Cyclopian 
times, and who, accordingly, when intending to build his Temple of Solo- 
mon, found his deficiency in marble and gold; Xavier de Maistre, the 
thoughtful cireumnavigator of his own room; Lamennais, who “ sacri- 
ficed his repose and half his glory to that incessant need of moral insur- 
rection which was the groundwork of his nature,” and who passed 
, as Villemain says, “from the infallibility of the Pope to the 
infallibility of the People ;” Gérard de Nerval, beloved in literature “ as 
a souvenir of Plato and La Fontaine,” “ philosopher’s head and poet’s 
heart,” an unresting spirit, ever on the wing, one who “ voulait loger 
oe excepté chez son pére, chez ses amis et chez lui-méme ;” and 
, Béranger, who was yet alive when M. Houssaye wrote this ideal 

History of the Forty-first Fauteuil. 

In a supplementary section the historian gives the names of those 
Academicians (in fact, not fiction) who have occupied the forty chairs, 
seriatim. Here you have, quoth he, what two centuries of Academy 
have transmitted to posterity. But how many names have not arrived 
at their address! On the other hand, he adds, all those of the Forty- 
first Fauteuil will keep the eternal freshness of their renown. Rather a 
hazardous prophecy, considering some of the names. But Time will try 
the meaning of the t's Eternity ; and with Time we leave it. 

Will the day come when M. Houssaye himself will take his seat among 
the Forty ? Oris he destined to the ideal honour of No. 41? This too 
we are content to leave with Time. 

Not every one, however, is content so to leave it. M. Edmond About 
has indited a record of a Reception at the Academy, dated the 30th 
September, 1863,—the member elect being none other than M. Arséne 
Houssaye, whose discourse, we are told, sparkled like a display of fire- 
works, and made the walls of the Institut avow that never had they heard 
anything less academical. The author of “'Tolla” also informs us, in 
this paulo-prospective article, that the first to vote for the mew Acade- 
mician were MM. de Lamartine, Victor Hugo, Théophile Gautier, Jules 
Janin, and Alfred de Vigny; that MM. Ponsard and Augier came after- 
wards ; and that he had not the voice of M. Saint-Marc Girardin.— The 
— speech of the orator commissioned to answer his discours, is in 

a smart and not unfair critique on the “ Histoire du 41™° Fauteuil 
de l’Académie Frangaise.” 
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THE PRESIDENCY OF LOUIS NAPOLEON. 


THE. constitution was unworkable. This is the key to the justification 
of Louis Napoleon the President. It is true we have to reconcile his oath 
to.abide by the constitution with his coup d’état which destroyed it, but 
when everything is taken into consideration the reconciliation is not diffi- 
cult. Let us at once state that we do not intend to argue the question 
on schoolboy notions of right and wrong, but under the much more com- 
Pe considerations by which the actions of statesmen must be judged. 

t we think we hear some indignant moralist exclaiming, ‘“‘ What, do 
you pretend to justify the means by the end? That is the principle of 
Jesuitism, which has long been repudiated by Englishmen!” We admit 
the repudiation, but we think it has been carried too far; for it is not dif- 
ficult to conceive cases in which the strictest moralist will admit that the 
means questionable or even bad, when considered abstractly, become a 
duty when viewed in connexion with the consequences which would other- 
wise follow. .I meet a murderer who is in search of me, but as yet he is 
ignorant of my identity. He asks my name ; silence or confession of the 
truth are the same. Am I not justified in giving a false name ? But if 
self-preservation justifies deceit, is it less excusable when employed to 
save another? Shall I not indicate the wrong direction to the murderer 
or robber, and thus save the-victim of whom he is in pursuit ? All these, 
it will be said, are extreme cases, which do not teen upon the general 
rule; and this, again, we admit, for all we ask for the justification of 
Louis Napoleon the President is, that the abstract rule should be per- 
mitted to bend to circumstances much more urgent than those we have 
feigned, for it is not merely self-preservation, nor yet the preservation of 
one or two individuals, which can be alleged as the justifying cause of 
Napoleon’s breach of his oath, but the salvation of France itself. 

This is the plea he stands by, and it is of course one which his enemies 
deny, but in this essay we think we shall establish the matter-of-fact on 
which the plea rests, namely, that but for the coup d’état France would 
have relapsed into anarchy. 

But there is another principle on which the coup d'état may be justi- 
fied, which, being not so general and sweeping in its nature, may, 
perhaps not so much offend political purists. A constitution of ‘any 

ind supposes acceptance, tacit or otherwise. In the case of an old 
and time-honoured constitution this acceptance is implied, as to the 
emery by birth, and in the case of the public functionaries, by the 
ormal taking of oaths, which, practically, have only a formal meaning. 
But in the case of a new constitution the thing is different; there must 
be the exhibition of assent in a distinct form to the new order of things ; 
the nation directly, or through its representatives, must give an intelligent 
answer to the question of allegiance, and the public functionaries must 
swear to an oath, which they actually read and understand. So much, at 
least, is involved in any constitution which professes to be popular—an 
arbitrary constitution may dispense with such forms, and substitute the 
terror of military power in place of the fragile sanction of an imposed 
oath. But the question is, does the oath, in whatever terms it is eon- 
ceived, imply a maintenance of the constitution for ever? From *the 
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nature of the case it must say so in its terms, for it is of the essence of 
a constitution to profess to provide for futurity, and to build up a lasting 
isation; but is it understood that the parties who accede to it—who 
the oath—come under the promise involved in its literal terms, in a 
sense admitting of no relaxation? This cannot be implied, for such a 
would negative all reforms; or if it be answered that the consti- 
tution itself may provide means by which changes may be introduced, 
these means themselves may be found insurmountable obstacles to neces- 
reforms, and may be the very provisions which most imperatively 
call. for modification. It may also be the case that the constitution ma 
declare that some of its provisions are fundamental and unalterable. All 
constitutions do so, but these fundamental and unalterable provisions are 
in general those against which subsequent opinion is most pronounced ; 
and in all cases hitherto these are the very provisions which, with or 
without a coup d'état, suffer modification. Is, then, a constitution 
nothing? Yes. An old traditional constitution is the nee existence 
of a nation, but a new constitution can be nothing else than a formulising 
of public opinion—an attempt, and generally a crude one, to express by 
laws, and formule, and fiscal arrangements, what at the time are supposed 
to be the wants, necessities, and wishes of the nation. Any other meaning 
given to a new constitution implies that it is more or less an unpopular 
arrangement; that is to say, more or less arbitrary—more or less a con- 
stitution of force and not of opinion. 

But the constitution promulgated by the Constituent Assembly pro- 
fessed to be a popular constitution, and that very profession necessarily 
involved the possibility of popular modification. Even the members of 
the Constituent Assembly were fallible, and the constitution they drew 
up, even admitting that it did not, according to the Duc de Broglie, sur- 
pass what were hitherto considered the limits of human stupidity, was 
not perfect. It might therefore be altered without impiety. Emanating 
from the will of the nation, was it not to be altered if the will of the 
nation changed? Were all the functionaries which it called into exist- 
ence—the President, the Assembly, and the staff of government—to 
combine in maintaining a constitution which the people no Jonger wished 
to be maintained? Was it their duty to employ the organised force with 
which universal suffrage had invested them, to impose upon the nation 
rules and conditions which universal suffrage, if consulted, would at once 
have altered ? 

Those who will not allow any excuse to Louis Napoleon for violating 
the constitutional oath, must answer in the affirmative to these questions. 
According to them the constitution must be maintained by the military 
force, and by all the energy of the executive, irrespective of the will of 
the people. 

Such a conclusion is so evidently absurd, that of itself it demonstrates 
the opposite doctrine ; namely, that it was the duty of official France, 
executive as well as legislative, to override the letter of the constitution, 
in order to give effect to its spirit, which was simply the national will. 
Ifit appeared that the country had altered its opinion, or, what was really 
the fact, if it was plain that the Constituent Assembly had altogether 
mistaken the opinion of the country, then it was a duty to appeal to the 
= of universal suffrage, on which the constitution professed to be 
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No doubt this is a dangerous doctrine. All doctrines which discuss the 
limits of obedience and the rules and conditions of political morality are 
dangerous. It is difficult to say when public oes has judged a con- 
stitution to be impracticable —difficult to say when the existing state of 
things is to be put in question. It is always dangerous to alter anything 
that is established, and those who try to do so must rest their justification 
on the point that they have correctly guessed the national wish which 
they profess to consult. If they have been mistaken, they are disturbers 
of the peace, and must abide the punishment of rebels; if they are right, 
then the community at least have no title to censure their conduct. And 
here it may be remarked, that it is the fate of revolutionary states to be con- 
tinually canvassing these difficult questions, for this amongst other reasons, 
that the constitutions which from time to time come out of the political 
fermentation are almost invariably the expression of the opinions of a 
minority. 

But to return to our immediate subject. The opponents of Louis Napo- 
leon allege that the honest course for him, admitting that the constitution 
was unworkable, was to resign. . But on their own principles this course, 
above all others, was shut to him ; for, so far from his resignation preserv- 
ing the constitution, it is certain his resignation would have destroyed it, 
nothing being clearer than that, whatever regime triumphed, the Re- 
publican régime—that of the constitution—had no chance. But the 
circumstances of the case warrant us to go further. The chances were in 
favour of anarchy, and the certainty was a series of inveterate contests 
between the Legitimist, Orleanist, and Republican factions. Shall France, 
therefore, be convulsed merely that one man might say, I have kept a 
promise I made you, even although you did not wish me to keep it—even 
although my keeping it subjected you to the greatest calamities ? 

On any of these grounds we think that the coup détat admits of an 
ample justification, and it is thought that the narrative which follows will 
leave no doubt on the subject in any candid mind. 

Perhaps in the whole history of human vicissitude there is no career 
more extraordinary than that of Louis Napoleon. In 1847, Louis Philippe 
was in the zenith of his power, and Louis Napoleon a poor refugee in 
London, known only to the public by his expeditions to Strasburg and 
Boulogne, which seemed the enterprises of a madman. Who could have 
prophesied that before another year closed these two would have changed 
places— Louis Philippe the exile, Louis Napoleon the constitutional head 
of France, soon to be its emperor, with a power as despotic as that of 
Napoleon I.? And yet there were data obtainable which suggested that 
such a revolution was neither impossible nor improbable. The monarchy 
of Louis Philippe was rotten at the core, while there can be no doubt now 
that in 1847 the masses in France were in favour of the heir of Napoleon. 
Louis Philippe was old, and had lost much of his former energy; whereas 
Louis Napoleon, in the prime of life, had given proofs not only of the 
most fearless courage, but, what was less known, of great mental power ; 
for his works, and especially the “‘ Idée Napoléonienne,” indicate a mind 
of a very peculiar but yet of a very high order. His intimate friends, 
moreover, were the most original-minded men of the time. Disraeli was 
his chosen associate, Walter Savage Landor was nearly on as intimate 
terms, and always entertained a high opinion both of his moral and 
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intellectual qualiti ey nama Te pm mr pt . 
celebrity in his own peculiar way as either, "as origin 
DOnenp—hotwoen whour and Louis Repeloon t deavciend 
existed the closest allianee. Certainly such men would not have made an 
intimate friend of a man of merely abilities. But Louis N 
was more than a man of ability: he had a share of that mystical 
endowment which Goethe the demoniac faculty—that inexplicable 
residue which alone can in the lives of those affect the course 
of history. This element showed itself in in ing the minds of those 
he came in contact with in a degree out of all proportion with his personal 
or with his apparent abilities. He maintained a position in the 
circles of London never permanently conceded to a titular prince 
of a parvenu family by the exclusive aristocracy of England, and fray 
believing in his future destiny, he converted others to be zealots in the 
Napoleonic faith at a time when no creed appeared so visionary and un- 
substantial. 

The time, however, at last had come when these dreams were to be 
realities. Louis Napoleon had been several times elected a member to 
the French Assembly, and after considerable delay, oecasioned by the 
opposition of the executive government, who attempted to maintain the 
laws of proseription against the Bonapartist family—attempts which gave 
him an admirable rtunity to put in exercise those noli episcopari 
tactics so safe and so effective when importunity can be relied on—he 
took his seat on the 26th of September, 1848. He was immediately the 

ject of attack, which he dexterously used as a means of. explaining his 
hopes and his policy. ‘“ How little,” said he, in one of his: first speeches, 
‘do those who accuse me know my heart! If an imperious duty did not 
restrain me here, if the sympathy of my fellow-citizens did not console 
me for the animosity of some attacks and the impetuosity of some defences, 
I would long ago have regretted my exile. 

“‘ They reproach me with silence, but there are only a few who have 
the gift of applying eloquent words to the service of just and healthy 
ideas. What France requires,” he continues, “ are acts, not words; she 
requires a firm, intelligent, and wise government, which thinks more of 
curing the evils of society than of revenging them—a government which 
puts itself at the head of true ideas, in order by doing so to repulse a 
thousand times better than by bayonets theories which are founded neither 
on reason nor experience. 

“I know they wish to sow my paths with snares and ambuseades. I 
will not fall into them. I will always follow, as. I understand it, the line 
which I have traced for myself, without disquieting myself, and without 
stopping. Nothing will tale fr from me my calm—nothing will make me 
forget my duties. I will not answer those who wish me to speak when 
I wish to be silent.” 

Fully to appreciate the admirable dexterity of this speech, we must 
recollect the declamatory nonsense and utopian legislation of the pro- 
visional and executive governments, which in a previous article we suf- 
ficiently developed, and we must also take into aceount the embarrass- 
ments occasioned to Louis Napoleon by the impetuosity of his personal 
adherents. Shortly arene the canvass of the presidentship com- 
menced, and, to the surprise of the politicians, it was discovered that this 
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man, whose unalterable calmness nothing could move, and who knew to 
be silent when he did not wish to speak—qualities very rare among 
Frenchmen—was the favourite candidate. 

There can be little doubt that the souvenir of the glories of the Empire 
was the secret of the sudden popularity of this almost unknown scion of 
the family; but other causes combined—a profound distrust. of, and dis- 
satisfaction with, the existing order of things pervaded society. Nor did 
any one expect. much from any combination, or even from. any revolution, 
which it was possible to evoke out. of the ordinary elements of party. 
Everything known had been tried: Legitimacy and. Orleanism were 
proscribed, Republicanism had. proved its sterility, Socialism had de- 
veloped its terror, there was nothing hopeful in the Known, there could 
be nothing worse in the Unknown, and at least the experiment was worth 
trying. Strange that this is the only account which history can give of 
the first success of Louis Napoleon. In his subsequent triumphant 
appeals much may be ascribed to the remarkable qualities for government 
which he had developed, and some allowance must be made for the fact 
that on these occasions he was chief of the executive; but. in his. first 
appeal all that was in his favour was the fetish worship of France for his 
great uncle, and the recklessness and discontent engendered by revolution. 

We need not pause to consider the parties of the nation represented by 
the rival candidatures of Cavaignac, Ledru Rollin, Lamartine, and Ras- 
pail, for, in the language of the turf, these competitors were “‘ nowhere.” 
The result. of the election was known on the 10th of December. General 
Cavaignac, who ‘‘came in second,” had only 1,448,107 votes, while 
Louis Napoleon had 5,434,226; and let it be recollected by those who 
attempt to account for the success of his subsequent appeals to the people 
by an unfair use of the executive power, that in this his first election all 
the resources of government were unscrupulously used against him. 

Louis Napoleon selected his first ministers from all the parties except 
the Republican; and as the Constituent Assembly was about to expire, 
he might hope that the new Chamber, to be elected by universal 
suffrage, would support him, in whose favour universal suffrage had. so 
clearly pronounced. 

Perhaps such would have been the result had government intervened 
in the elections, as any serious government must do; but the ministry 
professed to be constitutional par excellence, and seeing the great outcry 
which had been raised against the provisional government for their un- 
scrupulous and excessive electoral interference, they went to the other ex- 
treme, and abstained from all interference whatever. They did not enun- 
ciate any policy, which in the circumstances might have been difficult, 
but they did not even indicate among the rival candidates those whom 
they wished to succeed. The field was thus left open to the organised 
action of the secret societies and the monarchical committees, and the 
consequence was the election of an assembly in which republican and 
monarchical ideas were much more strongly represented than they were 
in the nation. 

Pending the elections, foreign affairs afforded frequent subjects of dis- 
cussion to the moribund Constituent. The war between the Austrians 
and Sardinians had just been practically terminated by the victory of the 
former at Novara on the 23rd of March, 1849, and the Assembly was 
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vehemently urged by the Republican party to intervene in behalf of the 
sutialesietanry fe Italy. If France had been republican nothing 
could have been more natural, but the resolution actually come to, 
namely, to intervene, not in favour of the Italian insurgents, but in favour 
of the Pope, shows the violent contradiction between form and spirit 
which perplexed the councils of France. 

The elections at last were concluded, and the National Assembly com- 
menced its sittings. The Republican perty naturally took up this Roman 
embroglio, and Ledru Rollin formally threw down the gage of battle by 
moving the impeachment of the President. This was too strong a mea- 
sure to begin a parliamentary session ; the impeachment was thrown out ; 
203 members voted for it, while the majority numbered only 361. But 
this division at once unveiled a formidable state of affairs ; the 203 con- 
sisted of a united body of extreme Republicans, whereas the majority was 
constituted by the coalition of the incoherent sections of that so-called 

y of order who entertained hardly any sentiment in common. The 
blican leaders did not, therefore, lose courage. Vanquished in the 
Assembly, they determined to try the question in the streets. The in- 
surrection was accordingly organised with that promptness which long 
practice gives ; but the time had gone by for émeutes, for authority was 
in the hands of a man who was in earnest. ‘The attempt failed, and its 
only consequence was to implicate sume thirty members in the conse- 
quences of an unsuccessful revolt. 

Such victories did not, however, strengthen the parliamentary govern- 
ment of Louis Napoleon ; and the fact that it had no programme to 
oppose to the fixed creeds of Socialism and Republicanism prevented any 
increase to its forces. The ministers were well-intentioned politicians, 
but they did not perceive, or would not admit, the scope of the election 
of the 10th of December. Even such far-sighted statesmen as Thiers and 
Molé kept aloof from the President under the impression that his power 
was the result of a transitory emotion—a popular freak—which would 
soon die out; and it is not therefore to be wondered at that his ministers 
were of the same opinion, and were content with carrying on the govern- 
ment in the mean time according to the parliamentary traditions of 
England. 

But was Louis Napoleon under a parliamentary system? Was he 
bound, as in England, to select his ministers ffom the majority? As- 
suredly not, for the constitution had expressly enacted that he should be 
responsible, and a responsible chief must have the means of carrying out 
his own inspirations. Here, however, the constitution stultified itself. 
He had no power of dissolving the Assembly; all he could do was to 
change his ministry. This step he sosieltagihe took, and selected his 
cabinet no longer from the majority, but from those who were willing to 

out his personal policy. He intimated their nomination to the 
Assembly by a message which contains the following significant passage : 

“The name of Napoleon is in itself an entire programme; it means 
internally, order, authority, religion, the well-being of the people ; ex- 
ternally, national dignity. It is this policy, inaugurated by my election, 
_ triumph I wish to secure by the aid of the Assembly and the 

Pp e.” 

Doubtless, the President knew that the programme of Nupoleonism 
involved other consequences which in time would be revealed ; meantime 
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it inaugurated his personal policy. But this policy was not the poliey of 
the Assembly, and as the constitution provided neither for a new election 
nor for a change of the President, here was at once a political dead-lock. 

Which was to give way? The decision clearly depended on the question 
on which side did the or range ? Even in aristocratic England this 
would be accepted as the test, and the issue tried by a new election ; 
but it was @ fortiort the only test in a country which had adopted uni- 
versal suffrage as its basis. But this wise constitution had provided 

against this only safe solution of the difficulty. The President and the 
Assembly were reciprocally irremovable. 

The egivesintatlees compromised in the attempted émeute having lost 
their seats, thirty vacancies remained to be filled up. The Republicans 
bent all their-energies to get their nominees returned, and, in order that 
their success might be ensured, they now openly coalesced with the 
Socialists, whom they had so often ridiculed and repressed. 

In Paris the efforts of the cabal were successful: Carnot, Vidal, and 
Flotte were at the head of the poll. This, by proving that the existing 
state of things only conduced to the advantage of the anarchists, alarmed 
the party of order, and induced them to attempt a coalition with the exe- 
cutive. Molé, Thiers, Montalembert, Broglie, and Berryer accordingly 
met at the Elysée with the President. But the meeting only demon- 
strated that these distinguished men could not themselves agree to any 
common line of action, however great might be their mutual compromises, 
so that all which could be effected was a transitory coalition to meet the 
present difficulty, and even then the measures agreed to be adopted were 
assented to by Louis Napoleon unwillingly—the first and the last time 
that he yielded his own opinion. 

The legislative measure which was the fruit of this conference i is known 
as the law of 31st of May, 1850. It enacted that three years’ residence 
should be necessary to give a right to vote, excluded from the privilege 
all those who had come under the cognisance of the police, and made other 
regulations which materially trenched on universal suffrage. 

A union of a week’s duration was all that ensued from this attempt at 
coalition ; beyond that time old rivalries could not be repressed, and the 
parliamentary magnates discovered another subject on which they could 
join besides the repression of Socialism. This only other point of sym- 
pathy was opposition to the President. ‘This was significantly published 
by the nomination of the commission to whom, during the approaching 
prorogation of the Assembly, its powers were to be delegated. They 
were selected from among the members who had made themoelves most 
conspicuous for hostility to the President. 

Louis Napoleon again turned the attempts of his enemies to his own 
advantage. The Assembly had given themselves a vacation—so would 
he ; and, accordingly, he now set out on that remarkable series of pro- 
vincial progresses, the echo of which soon forced on the parliamentarians 
a knowledge of the fact that he was the only popular power in France. 

On reviewing the speeches which he made on these occasions, we do 
not know whether most to admire their admirable adaptation to the cir- 
cumstances of the time, or the strength and elegance of their expression. 

At Dijon he says: ‘‘ Governments which succeed revolutions have an 
ungrateful task; that of repressing in the first instance, in order after- 
Sept. —VOL. CxIVv. NO, CCCCLIL. F 
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wards to ameliorate ; that of dissipating illusions and of replacing by the 
la of cold reason the di accents of passion.” 

t Lyons he says: “ Rumours of coups d'état have, pe come 
even to you, gen but you have not credited them, and I thank you 
for it. Surprises and usurpations may be the dream of parties who have 
not the support of the nation, but the elect of six millions of suffrages 
executes the will of the people; he does not betray them. Patriotism 
may consist in abnegation as well as in perseverance.” 

iis is dexterous. He has no necessity for a coup d'état, but the op- 
posite party may attempt to make up by violence and surprise for their 
want of legitimate authority; nor do these expressions absolutely fore- 
close a coup d'état on his part, for he may thereby execute the will of the 
people. It had been represented to him that his appearance in Lyons, 
one of the foci of revolution, would be attended by personal danger. In 
allusion to this he says: 

“From a distance I might believe the Lyonnese population animated 
with that spirit of vertigo which produces so many troubles, and almost 
by an hostility to government. I find it calm, laborious, sympathetic with 
the authority which I represent. On your side you expected perhaps to 
meet in me a man greedy of honours and of power, and you see in the 
midst of you a man solely devoted to his duty and to the great interests 
of the country.” 

And at parting with them he says: 

“On the point of bidding you adieu, allow me to recal to you the 
celebrated words———No, I pause ; there would be too much pride in me 
to say, like the Emperor, ‘ Lyonnese, I love you;’ but permit me to say, 
from the bottom of my heart, ‘ Lyonnese, love me.’” — 

Unmistakable was the response of public opinion to these and similar 
appeals, but when the Assembly again met, the effect was only to make 
its opposition to the President at once more irritating and more deter- 
mined. It was no longer on the merit of the measures proposed by 
Louis Napoleon that the discussion turned, they were opposed simply and 
frankly because they emanated from him, and the Opposition showed 
they were determined to go to any extremes by avowedly selecting a 
military leader in the person of General Changarnier. 

This celebrated chief, who has after all done less to justify his celebrity 
than any general living or dead, had at first espoused the President's 
cause with some show of devotion, but his position as general of the army 
of Paris, and his supposed predilections as an African general for the 
Orleans dynasty, gave him a factitious prestige, which, acting on an 
ambitious nature, led him to assume the airs of a rival to the President, 
and even to dream of being the Monk of a new Restoration. Certainly, 
so far as the Chamber was concerned, he had no right to complain of 
want of support; but it was the support of different factions whose 
union could not be depended on, and the party opposed to them was an 
individual who could rely with perfect certainty on his own unflinching 
resolution, and who probably never knew what it was to fear. By little 
and little the alienation between the prince and the general became more 
and more marked, until the latter, as protector of the Assembly, assumed 
yee of avowed hostility. But he was no match for the silent prince, 


o played his game with admirable dexterity, — keeping within 
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intornaptpan to put himself in a false position. At last, when the time 
was fully come, Changarnier was quietly superseded by the exer- 
cise of the right which the constitution gave to the head of the execu- 
tive to select his subordinates, and, to the astonishment of all, that power 
which had been thought so formidable as to keep in check even the well- 
known courage of Louis Napoleon, vanished from the theatre of events. 

Vainly was it attempted in the Assembly to effect a coalition of the 
different parties so as to pass a vote which should distinctly express dis- 
approbation ofthe dismissal of the great parliamentary general; the conflict- 
ing pretensions of the several factions broke out, and one by one the distine- 
tive features of the proposed vote were abandoned as sacrifices to opposite 
theories. At last the very name of Changarnier, and all allusion to him, 
were abandoned, and a simple vote of want of confidence in the ministry 
was carried on the 19th of January, 1851. But the ministry so con- 
demned had effected its purpose, the sword had been snatched from the 
Assembly, and thus any serious power which it ever had as the enemy of 
such a man as the President was at an end. Henceforth it might debate, 
it might pass votes of censure, and even insult the President, but the 
rege was substantially settled when once it was clear that it could not 

ght, for to a combat it was perfectly evident circumstances were 
hurrying. 

Louis Napoleon accepted the resignation of his ministry, and imme- 
diately appointed another selected outside of the Assembly, and which he 
significantly denominated a ministry of transition. 

It was not long before the new ministry came to a collision with the 
Assembly. Louis Napoleon had, in 1850, been granted 2,161,000 fr. 
for his civil list, which, reduced from the imposing amplitude of French 
money, is @ trifle above 80,000/, This had turned out to be insufficient, 
and a supplementary sum of 70,000/. was now proposed. The demand 
was not unreasonable, Charles X. and Louis Philippe, who had both 
large private fortunes, had each a civil list eight times as large, and how- 
ever fond the Catos of the Assembly might be of republican simplicity, 
it suited neither the taste of France nor of the President. Any inerease, 
however, was rejected by the majority of the Assembly, but a minorit 
of 300 who voted for the “ dotation” proved that the party of the Presi- 
dent was gaining adherents from the opposite camp ; | pursuing his 
characteristic policy of turning the insults of his enemies to his ~ ea 
tage, Louis Napoleon declined the voluntary subscriptions offered to him 
from all quarters to make up the sum refused by the Assembly, and with 
a safe frugality proceeded to sell his horses and reduce his establishment. 

It was quite unnecessary to take more active steps to break up this 
factious union of parties. They parted asunder of their own action like 
clouds on a windy day. Ona proposition to revoke the laws on exiles, 
the Orleanists and Legitimists were found on different sides. With the 
Orleanists voted the Mountain, with the ministry voted the Legitimists, 

The so-called party of order existed no longer. Henceforth, by the 
confession even of his opponents, the Bonapartist party was the strongest 
in the Chamber, but it was always liable to be placed in a minority by a 
factious coalition. 

And now the provinces commenced officially to verify those sentiments 
to which they had given tumultuous and enthusiastic utterance during 
the progresses of the President. Three hundred thousand petitions, 
F2 
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signed by nearly two millions of citizens, were presented to the Chamber 
Ceoagh"sa ChaicdisGonves and of these petitions the majority dis- 
tinctly demanded the prolongation of the President’s power, when only 
five hundred and twenty-six petitions prayed that the integrity of the 
constitution should be d 

At this time, in the beginning of June, 1851, Louis Napoleon opened 
: ve at Dijon, and on that oceasion, as was always his custom, he 

an : ' 

“ France,” said he, “‘ wishes neither the return of the ancient regime, 
whatever be the form which disguises it, nor yet the trial of fatal and im- 

icable utopias, “Sa Bas 

“A new phase of our political era commences. From one end of 
France to the other petitions are signed demanding the revision of the 
constitution. I wait with confidence the manifestations of the country 
and the decisions of the Assembly, who will be inspired by the single 
hope of the public good. If France recognises that no one has the right 
of disposing of her without her own consent, she has only to say so; my 
courage and my energy will not fail her.” | 

The potent truth of these words had only an exasperating effect on the 
Assembly; Changarnier, to whom the French word entééé might well 
apply, said from the tribune: “They will bring against the Assembly 
neither a battalion, nor a company, nor a squadron. If they do, they 
will encounter the chiefs whom the soldiers are accustomed to follow 
on the path of duty and honour. Mandatories of France, deliberate in 

ace |’ 

Rr It was in this temper that the question whether the revision of the 
constitution should be referred to a new Constituent Assembly came to 
be discussed. According to the principles professed by all-parties, there 
ought to have been no difficulty in deciding. Universal suffrage was the 
power before which all professed to bow, and the constitution itself pre- 
tended at bottom to no other mandate. But with unpardonable incon- 
sistency this clear issue was avoided by the Republicans, who formally 
repudiated the idea of being tried by their own principles. Cavaignac 
thus expressed the wishes of his party: “The revision would put in com- 
tition the republic and the monarchy; now the republic ought not to 
discussed, for any government which allows its principles to be dis- 
cussed is lost. The national sovereignty is one of those primordial prin- 
ciples which dominate constitutions themselves, and the republic is the 
one and only expression of this sovereignty.” 

There was truth in the first part of this as a general rule. A govern- 
ment cannot discuss its principles; but the present government of France 
was an exception to this as to all other general rules, for by expressly 
providing that it might be regularly revised, it had consented to the dis- 
cussion of its principles. The last part of Cavaignac’s political formula is 
simply untrue. But it was not the Republicans alone who opposed the 
revision, several of the Legitimists and Orleanists adopted the same 
policy. They, too, had their philosophical reasons, but the real mo- 
tive with all was, the certainty that the revision would increase the 
power of the President. Thus, when at least nine-tenths of the nation 
wished the constitution revised, a small section of Parliamentarians 
spposet it, and all the time professed a determination to uphold 

publican institutions. Under the Republican banner they opposed 
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by every means in their power the gratification of the popular wishes, 
They preferred that the régime which would have resulted from the 
action and reaction of their own sterile rivalries should direct the 
destinies of France. It was thus every day becoming clearer that even 
on their own principles the time was approaching when the Parliamen- 
tarians must be got rid of. France did not wish a régime of factions. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that the majority in the Assembly 
were prepared to vote against their principles; 446 yoted for the revi- 
sion, and 278: voted against it; but this precious constitution which the 
7 wished to revise had attempted to secure the perpetuity of its 
errors, for it expressly provided against any revision unless three-fourths 
were in favour of such a step. Strange dilemma, in which the letter of a 
condemned constitution sought to maintain its integrity. . 

But though the constitution could not be revised, it was clear it could 
not exist. - 

And now Louis Napoleon, with admirable dexterity or with the 
luckiest bonne foi, took the only remaining step to crown his position, 
He had as yet scrupulously kept within the legalities of the constitution; 
he had only to put his opponents in the attitude of parties wishing to 
violate it, and the moral victory was complete. 

The ‘law of the 31st of May,” as above mentioned, had been passed 
against his opinion. It was a direct attack on universal suffrage, and 
had gone much farther in disenfranchising than had been anticipated. 
it had therefore afforded a logical argument to the Republican party 
oo the revision, for how could a restricted suffrage take cognisance 
of that which had emanated from universal suffrage? Louis Napoleon 
now proposed simply to abrogate the law. 

The principal reason alleged by him in his message was suggestive. 

The constitution, he argued, required that, of the ten millions of 
electors in France, at least two millions, or one-fifth, should concur in 
the election of the President, otherwise it fell to the Assembly to elect 
him ; but the law of the 31st of May struck off three millions from the list 
of the electors, and of course a third and not a fifth was now required. 
The law of the 31st of May might therefore take the election of the Presi- 
dent out of the hands of the people aud give it to the Assembly, contrary 
to the constitution. 

Now the “beauty” of this argument was, that when it exposed the in- 
consistency of Republicans restricting universal suffrage, it brought before 
the minds of the Parliamentarians the fact that the restriction might 
work precisely in the direction they wished, and that, if maintained, it 
increased their chance of carrying their cherished object, which was pre- 
cisely this very thing which es Napoleon alleged to be contrary to 
the constitution, namely, to have the election of the President in their 
hands. This was the view they accordingly took of the question; they 
refused to repeal the disenfranchising law, and thus confessedly took the 
position of a party who wished to destroy the constitution, while Louis 

Napoleon stood forward as its champion. 

Another step yet was taken by the Assembly, the effect of which was 
to render the coup d'état not simply justifiable—it was so already—but 
unavoidable. 

The questors of the Assembly brought forward a proposition, “ That 
the Assembly should fix the importance of the military force appropriated 
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ity, and should dispose of it ;” the real effect of which would 

of the army out of the hands of the President, 
can be no doubt it would then have been directed against him 
of Changarnier. Thus the gree of battle between 
efinitively thrown down, and victory by the one or 
sole condition of possible government. A violent scene 
as when a motion — ches aI: ie’ 

vi en against it, withdrew to the to 
y for ashi od fot the courage of the Assembly evaporated, 
proposition was negatived. 

Again, however, the ministerial victory was attained by an unnatural 
alliance. The so-called party of order voted for the resolution of the 

uestors, but the Red Republicans, who hated Changarnier more than 

y hated the President, voted with the ministry. Incompatibility of 

vernment with the existing constitution could not be more clearly 
established. 

What was the position? The President with the nation almost 
unanimous in his favour, and a Chamber made up of cliques, whose ad- 
hesion, a mere matter of chance vg it did take place, stor yor to 
be against government. Was Louis Napoleon to late his policy, 
or could . late his policy by Bete gb body 2 Could uy’ other 
policy than a policy of contradictions emerge from such an instrument of 

vernment, and in what respect would such a policy be better than no 
policy at all? Clearly such a state of things could not go on without 
necessarily leading to anarchy. But if it could not go on, what was to be 
done ? 1 way there was none to get out of the dilemma, for the 
absurd provision of the constitution which required the concurrence of 
three-fourths of the National Assembly before it could be revised shut out 
the possibility of redress, for a majority of three-fourths in such an 
assembly could not be obtained. There remained, therefore, only the 
two alternatives—anarchy or a coup d'état. The time had come when 
the safety of the commonwealth was the supreme law. 

Anarchy, then, being out of the question, by whom was the coup 
d'état to be executed? It could not be by the Assembly, for there was 
no coherence among its members, and unity is necessary to a coup d'état ; 
and even supposing by a miracle they did unite to this end, it was one 
thing to determine on a coup d'état, another thing to execute it. Against 
such a man as the President the concurrence of the army was necessary, 
and its sympathies were with him and not with them. But let us even 
suppose the concurrence of the army secured—let us grant the Parlia- 
mentary coup d'état successful, and the President got rid of—the difficulty 
was not solved, a succession of coups d'état would still be necessary 
to determine which section of the Assembly was to be supreme. Clearly, 
then, on principles even of economy of coups d’état, it was for the Presi- 
dent—the one united power—to break the unworkable law, and bring 
about a workable order of things. 

A coup d'état being therefore necessary, and the President the only 
party who could execute it, we have now to consider the method of its 
execution and the principles of government which it introduced. 

There was a reception at the Elysée on the evening of the Ist of De- 
cember, 1851. The prince met his guests as usual; the same unalter- 
able calm characterised his manner and address ; none could observe any 
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shade of anxiety on his brow, or detect any ion in his con- 
versation, The gates were closed as usual at eleven o’cloek, but'General 
St. Arnaud, Count de Morny, M. Maupas, prefect of police, and M. de 
Beville, aide-de-camp to the President, remained. The plan of action 
had been previously arranged. De Morny was to take the initiative, to 
countersign the dissolution of the Assembly, and as minister of the in- 
terior to watch over the general safety. St, Arnaud was to direct the 
troops. Maupas was to arrest those Parliamen magnates whom it 
was determined to keep out of harm’s way; and M. de Beville was to 
enforce the printing at the government printing~office of the procla- 
mations. 

Everything was completed by six o’clock of the morning of the 2nd of 
December: the etherila the statesmen, and the clubbists were arrested, 


the Assembly closed, and Paris in possession of the troops. 

The revolution was one of proclamations, and it was the army which 
was first addressed : 

“Soldiers,” said this proclamation, “be proud of your destiny. You 
will save your country, for I rely on you; not for the purpose of violating 
the laws, but to enforce respect to the first law of the country, the na- 
tional sovereignty, of which I am the legal representative. . . . . 

“The Assembly has attempted to seize the authority which I hold of 


the entire nation. It has ceased to exist. I make a loyal = 3.0 to the 


people and to the army, and I say to them, either give me the means of 


assuring your prosperity, or choose another in my place. ... . . It be- 
longs to me, responsible for my actions to the people and to wy to 
take the measures which appear to me indispensable for the public welfare. 

“ As to you, remain unshakable within the rules of discipline and 
honour. Assist, by your imposing attitude, the country to manifest its 
will calmly and with reflection.” 

Here is the keystone of the justification of the régime about to be 
inaugurated : “ Either give me the means of ensuring your prosperity, or 
choose another in my place.” He had already sworn to an impracticable 
constitution ; he had of necessity broken his oath: if he is to govern 
again he is entitled to name what he considers practicable conditions of 
government. In his proclamation to the people he tells them what 
these conditions are, and we therefore quote the proclamation at length: 


Frenchmen,—The actual situation can no longer endure. Every day which 
pe aggravates the danger of the country. The Assembly, which ought to 

the firmest support of order, has become the centre of conspiracies. The 
penn of three hundred of its members could not check its fatal tendencies. 

place of making laws for tlie general interest, it forges the arms of civil war. 
It assails the power which I hold directly from the people ; it encourages every 
wicked passion ; it compromises the repose of France, I have dissolved it, and 
I make the entire people the judge between it and me. 
_ The constitution, you are well aware, was made with the intention of weaken- 
ing in advance the power which you confided in me. Six millions of suffrages 
were a striking protest against it, and yet | have remained faithful to it. Pro- 
vocations, calumnies, outrages, have found me impassible. But now that the 


fundamental paction is no longer respected by those very men who unceasingly 
appeal to it, and now that the men who have already ruined two monarchies 
wish to bind my hands in order to overthrow the Republic, my duty is to defeat 
their perfidious projects, to maintain the Republic, and to save the country, by 
invoking the solemn decision of the only sovereign whom I recognise in France 


—the People, 
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I make, then, a loyal appeal to the entire nation, and. I say to you, if you. wish 
to continue this unhealthy state of things, which degrades you and compromises 
in sy Blac, for + a0 Jonger sees ower whic’ is im- 

$ me ees for acts which I cannot prevent, 
| when I see the vessel gliding towards the-abyss. 
ill -have confidence im’ me, give me the means to 
plish the great mission whieh I hold of you. | | om 
mission consists in closing the era of revolutions, by satisfying the legiti- 
of the people, and by protecting them agen subversive passions. 
it consists in creating institutions which survive. individuals, and 
ay at last be the foundations on whieh we may rest something durable, 
Convinced that the instability of power, that the preponderance of a single 
the permanent causes of trouble and discord, I submit to your 
following fundamental bases of a constitution, which the as- 
ill hereafter ees ae 
responsible chief, nominated for ten years. 
; : t on the executive chief alone. 7 
. A-council of state, formed of the most distinguished men, preparing the 
orting their discussion before the legislative body, 
ive body, disca and voting wh, nominated by universal 
without scrutiny of the list, which falsifies election. 

5. A second assembly, composed of the most distinguished’ men of the 
country, preponderating power, guardian of the fundamental paction and of 
the public: liberties, 

is system, par by the in Consul at oe ponent ment of the cen- 
tury, gave repose and prosperity to France ;. it, will again.do so. ‘ 
“Sach is m profound Srietion If you agree ot me, declare so by your 
suffrages. TE ob the contrary, you prefer a government without power, mo- 
narchical or republican, Bortowed Ido not know from what chimerical past or 


re 
Thus, then, for the first time since 1804, you will vote, fully aware of the 
cause, and knowing for whom and for what. ~ 

If I do not oblain the majority of your suffrages, then I will convoke a new 
assembly, and I will remit to it the mandate I have received from you. 

But af you believe that the cause of which my name is the symbol—that is to 
say, France regenerated by the Revolution of 1789, and organised by the Em- 
a your own, proclaim it by consecrating the powers which Y densand: 

France and Europe will be preserved from anarchy, obstacles will be 
smoothed down, rivalries will disappear, for all will respeet in ‘the decision of 
the people the decree of Providence. 


All was optional ; they might have him or notas their ruler. If not, he 
would retire, having first called a constituent assembly and remitted to 
it the future of France ; but if the nation wished. that he should rule 
se them, ae _ his conditions. And he was right: a rule less 

itrary would only have plu France back into the régime of the 
factions. There aiight be er hereafter, but it was clear that less 
stern conditions could not at present maintain the public peace. 

We all know how unmistakably France Pakaton in the affirmative to 
this clear and straightforward programme; and so large was the majority, 
that to attempt to account for it on any other theory than the simple 
one that France was in favour of Louis Napoleon, augurs a perversity 
of mind. But though the nation was by so large a majority in his 
favour, his popularity in Paris was not so decided ; and here it is neces- 
sary to resume the narrative of events, in order that we may confute 
the charge frequently hronght inst Louis Napoleon, that the cou 
d'état was stained by ve and unnecessary bloodshed, | 
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On the morning of the coup d'état, the most energetic protest was on 
the part of the Legitimist and Orleanist deputies, who, meeting together 
to the number of two hundred and seventeen, at one of the mairies, 
passed sundry resolutions condemnatory of the President, the immediate 
and only effect of which was their bloodless capture and seclusion in the 
safe precincts of Mazas, whenee, with some difhiculty on their part, ny 
were dismissed after opposition had ceased in the streets. The Hig 
Chamber of Justice was next dissolved, after having passed a decree of 
“ déchéance” against the President, and there remained only the So- 
cialists of Paris to subdue. ‘These did not yet show front, and at eleven 
o'clock at night Paris was tranquil. 

The émeute broke out at three o'clock next morning. It kept its 
traditionary locality. Again, as so often before, the Faubourg St. An- 
toine re the first note of revolt, soon taken up by the Faubourgs St. 
Jacques and St. Marceau. ‘The insurrection was composed, in a great 
measure, of the enemies of all government, who looked to plunder and 
not to social amelioration as the end in view. But now it was no Roi 
fainéant, or club of rhetoricians, with which the émeute had to contend; 
but with a. man resolute in -his object, and backed by an army actin 
under precise orders. The last embers of the revolt expired on the 4 
of December. It might easily have been sooner trampled out, its ex- 
plosion at all might have been prevented, but time was purposely given 
for its development, in order that its repression might be so complete as 
to render insurrection in future hopeless. The actual bloodshed is stated 
by Cassagnac, who adduces in corroboration the report of the prefect of 
police, to be as follows: On the part of the troops, 26. killed and 184 
wounded; on the part of the insurrection, 175 killed and 115 wounded. 

He positively denies that there were any executions after the victory, 
and maintains that these figures exhibit the maximum of casualties, 

This statement, which has been repeated several times by Napoleon 
and his organs, is in striking adnitradiction to the statements of Victor 
Hugo and the stories of the English newspapers at the time. For our 
own part, we believe the Napoleonic version as most consistent with the 
circumstances of the case, for here was an overwhelming military force, 
directed by unflinching resolution, and led by the most skilful eom- 
manders, in conflict with the wrecks of that revolutionary army which 
the cannon of Cavaignac had not so long ago so bloodily defeated. In 
such a case no serious or prolonged resistance was possible; and where 
there was little resistance there was no necessity, and hardly a possibility, 
of carnage. 

One charge made against Napoleon at the time by Louis Blane and 
the English papers, so far from being denied or extenuated, is re-stated 
by Cassagnac as a measure of sagacious policy, and this induces us the 
more readily to believe his disclaimer of the other part of the charge. 
It is confessed that 26,000 clubbists were on the Sth of December sen- 
tenced to banishment by the President, “ répondant au voeu général des 


populations indignées.” 
The result of the appeal to universal suffrage on the occasion of the 


coup d’état was as follows: in all there were 8,116,773 voters; of these, 
7,439,248 voted for the acceptance of the constitution offered by Louis 


Napoleon, while only 640,737 voted for its rejection. 
ere we stop: the Presidency is a complete drama, the final act of 
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which we have just recorded, for the brief period which intervened until 
the proclamation of the Empire was in reality the Empire under another 
lest of jootitenton, ta Savowr of Lassie Napelonarup to thin, ie cloos ofan 
j 1 vour i up to thi ose of an 
historic epoch of his career. Certainly his régime, even although cramped 
pe ars hp constitution whose normal action necessarily led to a 
i was better than that of the provisional government. 
nder it he had done all that man could do, had elicited as much 
good as could be elicited in spite of its trammels. At last things had 
come to that pass that government was almost impossible, and the con- 
stitution only acted as an obstacle. Then it was that Louis Napoleon 
took the step open to him, or to any man in such a position— 
i violation of the letter of the constitution. But 


an ,» a 
when he did so pel to its spirit, and by leaving the issue to 
universal suffrage, to a tribunal which the constitution itself 


acknowledged, and to which his enemies could not object. Whether an 
appeal to such a tribunal was right or wrong is a problem which general 
sociology has not yet deterwined, and probably never will determine, 
for the question proposed is, wherein consists the natural sovereignty of 
a nation ? and same natural sovereignty is in reality merely a fiction. 
But although this question thus admits of endless debate, all France had 
agreed that the sovereignty resided in the people, and they said that the 
of the people could only be ascertained by universal suffrage; that, 
being assumed, as a matter out of debate, it is a truism admitted 
parties that to the “sovereignty” belongs the decision of any 
question important to the national destiny. It had now decided in favour 


we with Louis Napoleon’s career, we would not speak 
in terms of such approval of the Emperor as we. have thought ourselves 
to the President. We think we see an undue dread 
ic opinion, which has led to the virtual suppression 
ion—a right which no government which thinks 
ive to the national welfare need fear, for the institutions of 
t an eg of that universal truth which always, in the 
ins by m of discussion. We would also be inclined to 
that court flunkeyism which seems to us to belie the mas- 
the Emperor as it did that of Napoleon I.; we would 
“the modest state of Cromwell” more in keeping with the 
race which at t depends on intellectual power than 
a oe Louis XIV. F tome we would have preferred that 
) ATT, displayed less of that egotism which is the unamiable 
characteristic of his race. But the Empire is yet a problem, which can 
only be correctly appreciated when it also is consummated. 
iat us, nS say, that in spite of all the failings which, in our 
rag may be charged against the Empire, our s thies are with 
Emperor, whom we bales te be ahoted ay sti desire to 
promote the glory and the welfare of France, and, what is of still greater 
interest to us, fully determined to maintain with that great but 
often irritating country which so long afforded him an asylum. | 
May he long reign over a united, prosperous, and, let us hope, in due 
time, a free people ! 
J. A. G. 
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HANS ERNST MITTERKAMP: 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


In tHe Years 1775—1813. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “BRIMELSEA.” 


VI. 


BLOOD NOT 6PILT IN VAIN. 


Tre rich autumnal tints had faded, and the world lay cold and bleak 
in its wintry covering of ice, frost, and snow. My window-panes, never 
of the-clearest, were dimmed with congealed moisture. I breathed 
them, and rubbing the hoar-frost away, looked out. The letter-carrier 
was standing at the door chatting with a comely maid-servant, but 
chancing to cast his eyes up, he saw me and bustled down the street. 

I threw open the window, and leaning out, demanded if there were 
letters for me. ‘ Yes, sir, one,” she answered, and presently I held it in 
my hand. The writing was Veronica’s. I tore the seal carelessly open, 
not expecting to be interested by the perusal of its contents; but I was 
mistaken; the news that letter conveyed had a painful interest for me. 
Veronica was engaged to be married to a young man residing in Halle, 
and the pure, innocent joy of my sister cut me to the heart, She spoke 
of him with confidence and hope, expressed a wish that I should return 
to Weimar and be introduced to “her Heinrich ;” she was sure I should 
like him, but the personal assurance that I did would increase her joy. 
There was no mention of Ida, but I felt (and doubtless entirely without 
reason) as if there were allusions to our unfortunate attachment: my 
conscience pricked me, and I saw reproaches in every line where none 
were intended. To study that day was an impossibility; sorrow came 
fresh upon me as it had done on the first sad week after Ida’s marriage. 
I could not stay within doors, but rushed out into the street, and away 
from the town, that I might be alone. That night my sleeping fancies 
were disturbed by terrible visions, and starting "p with a pa pre J 
heart, and perspiration streaming from my brow, I had great diffieulty 
to assure myself that it had been but a dream. The moon was peering 
dimly through the window, and I heard the clock ticking on the stairs ; 
the place felt desolate, but I cast myself back on my bed again, and 
thought of the time when these visions were habitual to me: then one 
gnight in gmt rose up in my memory. My mother had left me, 

after (as she thought) singing me to sleep, but at a cry which burst from 
my lips she returned to soothe me, and said that though she was not at 
my side, I was not alone, for God was always near. I looked up in her 
kind face and said, “ Is it so?” 

“ Yes, dear child, you need not fear.” 

I kissed her, and folding my arms round her neck, whispered gently, 
“Go, then, mother; God will protect me.” 

I saw her leave the room, but felt quite happy and confident in God’s 
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ene a What would I not have given for that spirit of con- 
nce as I lay then tortured by fancies far more appalling in their 
nature than those I had experienced as a child? Confidence and trust 
were gone—what had I in their place? I blush not to own that I 
stretched out my arms as if to seize the far-distant past, and bring it 
back again. The soul may give free expression, in gestures, to its agony 
in the night, for no human eye can penetrate through the darkness to 
misconstrue and sneer at us. 

I was very weary when morning came, and did not rise till Jate that 
day. My Lend adied, and my thoughts drove me wild with their one 
ing theme. I went out to seek companionship, and joined a 
party of stadents about to start on an excursion. Some of us drove, and 
others rode on horses hired in the town: we were all Germans, and en- 
livened the way by singing jovial songs. For a time I succeeded in 
banishing dull care, and entered with a kind of wild zest into my com- 
panions’ frolicsome humour. I rode a race, leaped a low wall for a 
wager, and drank more than any of the party, but retained full possession 
of my senses; which was, I may safely say, more than some of those 

t succeeded in doing. “We returned to Strasburg late, but one of 
my friends me to accompany him to a ball, and after arranging 
our somewhat ruffled attire, we proceeded together tojoin in the gay 
scene. The music, the brilliant lights and superb dresses, were all 
dazzling, and I yielded to the pleasure, or rather to the excitement, of 
the moment, and soon found myself whirling in a — waltz amid a 
throng of dancers. My partner was exquisitely beautiful, and her light, 
witty conversation fascinated me. ‘The waltz ceased ; I engaged her for 
another, and another. A dark, scowling face came up to us and whis- 

something in my partner’s ear; I heard the word ‘‘ Beware !” but 
she laughed, and we danced on again as carelessly as ever. 

*‘ Hist! a word with you, Hans,” said my friend, drawing me aside. 
** You had better take care what you are about; that young lady is en- 


gaged to be married.” 
laughed, and said that was nothing to me. 
** We shall have a bloody duel to-morrow,” continued he, “for, by 


Heavens! her fiancé looks like Mephistopheles himself.” 
“ May I depend on you for my second?” I asked, carelessly; and ten 
minutes had scarcely elapsed ere I was dancing with the same partner 


again. 

The ball was over; I stood placing a shaw! round her snowy shoulders; 
an oot made a sign to her, and, bowing, she sprang away. I 
gazed her fairy form, but a dark obstacle came between us, and, 
looking up, I saw the same scowling face frowning at me. 

“ You must answer for your conduct of to-night, sir,” he said, address- 
ing me in French. R 

I looked at him scornfully, and, laughing, turned on my heel and 
went out. 

It was very dark in the streets, and I threaded my way with difficulty; 
people were still moving in the principal thoroughfares, and I loitered 
about among them, enjoying the cool night air, and unwilling to hasten 
to my close rooms, but wearying at length, I turned homewards, and 
diving down a by-street, found myself, as I thought, in perfect solitude. 
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The air was frosty, and the snow, which rested on the roof, came 
off the dark sky, whilst its brilliant purity reflected a partial light on the 
objects around, I folded my cloak closer about me to keep'myself warm, 
and my hands were muffled in it. Just then I saw a soli figure 
approaching; it was a watchman, and I demanded the hour as he eame 
near me, 

‘On the stroke of three,” he replied, and passed on. 

My road now led through a narrow street, shut in on one side by a 
high stone wall, and on the other by the backs of houses, It was a deso- 
late spot, and had I been of a timorous nature, I should have changed my 
course for a longer yet more cheerful one. Danger never occurred to 
me, and I entered the dark alley humming a light tune. I had not pro- 
ceeded more than a yard when I heard a footfall from behind me, and, 
stopping short, I looked round, _ Nothing, however, was to beeen, and 
I pursued my way, amused at myself for my momentary foreboding of 
evil, Again the sound of a quick step assailed my ro | felt some one 
was close to me, and this time I sprang hastily round to see who was thus 
dogging my steps. <A dark figure leaped forward. I saw an arm raised; 
I tried to disengage my hands from my eloak, but ere I had time to do 
so, or utter a syllable, a dagger pierced my left shoulder. I felt the hot 
blood spout out: a giddiness me» sick sensation overcame me; I reeled a 
few paces and fell upon my back. Again I saw the dagger raised, as if 
my assailant were about to strike me as I lay on the ground. With an 
effort I disengaged my right arm, and held it so as to ward. off the blow ; 
but this was needless, Another figure stood between me and the assassin. 
I heard the hissing word, “ Vengeance!” and then a calm voice, the 
sound of which was quite familiar to me, said something I could not 
catch. Agony paralysed my senses; I thought I was dying, and tried 
to murmur a few words, I know not whether I pronounced any or no, 
for the next instant I was unconscious. 

When I recovered from this torpor I was in my own room alone, with 
my arm bandaged, and something wet and cold upon my head. All that 
had occurred came before me in a moment, and extreme weakness made 
me feel as though I was not far from death. A longing for home and 
friends, for the smile of affection and the voice of love, took possession of 
me. I looked round in search of a human face, but I was alone, quite 
alone, and the very walls seemed to mock me with their cold, unsympa- 
thising whiteness. I raised my hand to my head and uttered a deep 
groan. The door opened, and the old man whose acquaintance I had 
first made on the tower of the cathedral entered the room. He came up 
to my bedside, and said, “Are you better?” I smiled faintly, and 
murmured, “ Thank you.” I was grateful to him for coming at that 
moment when I felt so utterly deserted, and it was for this 1 thanked 
him, not for his inquiry after my health. He seated himself on a chair 
beside me, and there was a half reproachful, half compassionate expres- 
sion on his face. I felt as if I had no right to have so good a man visit 
me, and feelings of remorse filled my breast, but I drove them away, and 
said, composedly, 

“‘ Have I lost much blood ?” 

“ Yes, a great deal ; but the wound is not a dangerous one.” 
I] know—I know; but I might have received a death-stroke; his arm 
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aa ~ fale gaan Tell me how it happened that you knew I was 


The old man smiled. “I was thereto provent shat lest stroke.” 
My heart bounded with ; L remembered seeing a figure come 
between me and death. Chavet iidh ndmination “ot the told inter 


ere ae voice was husky as I said, 
«It ia to you, then,. that. I owe m ay, eye ns hat The young man owes his 


i fo sama enthalied hy'ygny &@ courageous 

«The y man was on the ground, and his assassin was about 

to take coward’s part, and strike a foe. I am old, but my 
blood boiled with fury at the si 


“Reet I did tees tl dhermerdey but I kn the 
“ No; not u ew man 
who attacked you.” vi 

and eyed me narrowly, as if wishing to read my 


toa bo but he was evidently unprepared for my quick, eager question, 


“It is well are not ted with him,” he replied, gravely, 
pa SS 
“Do you I ook, “Iam 
perfectly eeenk at having given any one cause to, murder me,” I 
added, with a half sneer; but no sooner were the words uttered than I 
sstesssbened she soewling.snien.ef tha, lover I tnd afteonted! the,p revious 
re § “ Describe the villain to me. T think I have found a elue to 


said, suddenly pay com 
He did as I requested, gu, ape eg le a pe 
» eageneeparacee Imaea Ce aeoincal the dark fiancé were one and 
same 


person. 
-“T thought so,” I said, when he finished describing his general ap- 


ae hed the lease red a be dack vi visage for the fi 
* Yes; re of seeing or rst time 
end I suppose though Ss to hal mardar me fox hating danced wish the 
su t to m me with the 
Denys epee “= 
to ApS TS exclaimed the old man, in some excitement ; 
sg = leper g This must be put a stop to. Can you tell me 
who the lady is ?” 

I told him the name. 

“ Poor thoughtless creature!” was his quick ejaculation, ‘And was 
arene mend She sonak be: igunmie ofthe min she, in 

t to marry.” 

“Divorce is easy; he may soon get rid of his first wife,” I said, care. 
lessly. “I would not interfere in the matter if she likes him; let her 
sacrifice herself. Perhaps the bargain is equal after all.” 

“ Women are enigmas,” he rejoined, aa if speaking to himself. 

sai, Nomar right, they will marry any one to gu rank oF viches,” 

are A Race I felt that my companion was looking intently 
aaatl origin of my melancholy in my face. ‘“ Tell me 
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who this villain is?” I asked, to divert his attention from myself; ‘he 
shall pay dearly for his cowardice.” 

(Eko deer hheiiet: yom anede'y tab ian be. I am not one of those 
who are ever ready to seek earthly justice ; his wickedness will lead him 
to that doom over which no human being has control.” 

“ Are you a fatalist ?” I asked. 

“ Par it. I was speaking of the doom of others. We cannot 
influence that, th ‘we can our own.” 

“You are not a Catholic, then,” I said, in some surprise, for I had 
taken him for one. 

* By birth and education I am one, and I vera ye 
church; but I have my own views, and in some things they differ from 
the doctrines of. the church to which I belong. For imstance, I do not 
believe in the efficacy of prayers for the dead.” ; 

“‘ Do you believe in purgatory ?” 

“ T have my views upon the subject ; but I trust on all vital points I 
believe the same as every just man.” 

He did not seem inclined to pursue this topic further, and, unwilling 
to foree him to do so against his will, I remained silent for some little 
time, and then said, carelessly, 

“ And so you would have me be content to suffer without appealing to 
the laws of the land for justice ?” 

“You are a German,” he said, “and had, therefore, better remain 
quiet ; but if otherwise, I would still recommend you not to pursue the 
miscreant.” 

“And let him murder the next man who affronts him ?” I asked, 
laughing; but perceiving by the old man’s demeanour that he did not 
like me to speak thus, I added, more grerely, ** Will you tell me how it 
happened you were so near at hand when os life was endangered ?” 

‘‘ T have been troubled for many years with want of sleep at night; it is 
a bad habit which has grown upon me, and instead of trying to check it, 
I have endeavoured to turn the hours which most people pass in sleep to 
some account. I assure you there is more scope for exercising humanity 
and striving to do at night than in the daytime.” 


** And is it possible that you leave your warm room on a cold winter's 
night merely that you may lose no chance of being instrumental in doing 
good to some sufferer ?”” 


“It is my special privilege, my happiness; and to be ever on the 
watch for such opportunities is as natural to me as it is to a young man 
to look for gaiety and distraction to ward off ennus.” 

“ Humanity owes you a heavy debt,” I said, unable to —— 
such self-sacrifice ; and I fear that at the time I was more inclined to 
laugh at his eccentricity than to appreciate the fruits it bore. I was, 
however, truly grateful for the service he had rendered me, and expressed 
my sense of the great obligation I was under to him as well as I could. 

“You overrate what I have done,” he said, meekly. 

“Can we prize life too highly ?” I asked, interrupting him. 

“No; but listen to me, and let your soul, not your reason, drink in my 
words.” 

“That is impossible,” I said, smiling. “ What is the soul but the mind, 
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and the mind but reason, that marvellous faculty which exalts man above 


other aoe ” 

ws is your ese, but life will show you what a hollow 
lean on. By the soul I mean that part of our composition 
which is alone capable (and that imperfectly) of comprehending the mag- 
nitude of a Supreme Being; seek to find that little spark in your breast 
which you have so zealously t to destroy, seek to find it now, and 
ih gavee Op qravions truth that had it not been for a higher power 
an all-pervading eye watching over you, you would have been 
corpse now.” I shuddered slightly, for I was weak, and feared death 
more than I would have liked to have owned whilst in full health and 
vigour. “ My arm could only have stayed that deadly blow he aimed at 
ou for one short moment,” continued the old man, “ but footsteps were 
eard approaching, and instead of thrusting me aside, as he would have 
done with ease, he fled precipitately, and from the exclamation he then 
uttered I believe he had mistaken the object of his vengeance, and that 

you were not his intended victim.” 

“Indeed, there is small satisfaction in being killed for somebody else. 
He will have the pleasure of repeating the joke on the right person next 
time.” 

“1 must = chy save that poor, thoughtless woman,” murmured the 
old man, without appearing to have heard me. | “ She will not learn 
caution suddenly, I fear, but sorrow and suffering may bring her to 
reason. I have not much hope of convincing her of his villany; he has 
sip and she will naturally mistrust the advice of a total stranger ; but 

will try.” 

These words had hardly passed his lips, when the door of my room 
opened, and a shaggy head was put in, which intimated that there was a 
note forme. My companion took it and handed it tome. I unfolded 
the highly-scented document with difficulty, for my left hand was quite 
powerless, and to move it, however slightly, caused me great agony. I 
read the contents of the epistle with some surprise; the nonchalance 
which had penned them forced a smile from me. I was too indifferent 
to the writer to be angry. The note ran thus: 

“Owing to accident, I was prevented committing an unnecessary 
crime. i are sm orp on whom I had intended to wreak my 

ce night, so to proffer my apology ; but as your con- 
pr yal has been ans I confess I oo siMyomd my auistake has 
fallen rather heavily on you.” 

* You are right. It was indeed a very practical mistake,” said I, 
giving the note to the old man: he did not smile after perusing it, but 
seemed crushed to think how low humanity can, and, ! often does, 
sink. 

He quitted me soon after, and I was left to my own thoughts, which 
were not enlivened by the acute pain which from time to time I suffered. 
The doctor who had bound up my wound came in the course of the day, 
and said I was doing well, but, like the rest of his race, he was not in- 
fallible, and certainly erred in this instance. Late in the evening my 
kind old friend came again, and at my earnest request consented to sit 
with me during the night. I was feverish and excited, and his presence 


was a relief to me ; I could not bear the silence of being left alone. Un- 
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like most itivalids, I needed some actual sound to drown the ringing in 
my head. I wanted to have some one to talle to and relieve the 

‘which ‘weighed painfully on my brain. He did not forbid my speaking, as 
some would have doné, but tried to lead me into a quieter train of thought. 
When first he came into the room, I think he was startled at the change 
which had taken place in me since the morning. IT had worked myself 
into a highly nervous state, and imagined that this good old man sus- 
pected me of having been engaged in some worse dissipation than I liked 
to confess.. I made him sit beside me, and insisted on relating all I had 
done in the morning before my advénture. He listened patiently to the 
end, and then said, ‘in the kind tone with which he had first addressed 
me, “Iam glad, and yet sorry, to find that you can enter into such wild 
amusements. Glad, because it shows me you are not an ascetic; and 
sorry, because such sudden outbursts are not wholesome to the mind ; 
they do not cure the heart! of its aching void, they only weary the body, 
pid prostrate the spirit when the excitement has passed away.” 

“‘ You are right,” I said, quickly, ‘‘and the wilder, the more frivolous 
these outbursts are, so much more do they show the misery, the abject 
misery, under which the mind is suffering.” 

He looked at me compassionately, and said, in a low tone, “ May I, 
as a friend, know what that misery is? TI ask not out of curiosity, but 
from a wish to be of service to you. When we know what the wound 
is, we have aclue to the cure. Consider well before you open your 
heart tome. If there is any part of your history that is better untold, 
keep it to yourself, but should you deem the consolations of an old man 
of value, you may trust your secret with me; it shall be saered im my 
eyes.” 

a did not answer him immediately, but looked at him doubtfully, for 
there was something like suspicion regarding him in my heart. Had a 
stranger any right to ask me to disclose the secrets of my inner life? 
Could he have some sinister motive beneath this seeming interest in my 
welfare? The expression of his whole countenance beamed with bene- 
volence. I might have trusted him, but I hesitated. 

** You ask an impossibility,” I said, slowly. “ It is not an easy matter 
to turn one’s own accuser.” 

“‘T did not ask you to do this, my young friend,” rejoined he, gravely. 
“You misunderstand me. I asked for the simple narration of your life, 
that I may see where the sore lies, and what has brought you to your 
present state of mind.” 

** And can any one speak impartially of himself without turning self- 
accuser ?”” 

“Do you dread it then so much?” my companion asked. “ Better 
be our own accusers than hear our faults exaggerated by others. Say 
rather that you cannot confide in a comparative stranger. You are 
justified in not doing so.”’ 

I made no effort to speak again; and, indeed, the old man scarcely 
seemed to expect me to do so, for he rose, went to the window, and 
then suddenly returned to my side again, as if agitated. He fixed his 
_ steadily on me for a moment, and then, as quickly withdrawing 

em, he said, “I was the first to seek your acquaintance—the first to 
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make an advance; it is right I should be the first to show confidence. 
Will you listen to a sad tale?” His voice faltered. “ My life will show 
you why I take so great an interest in your welfare. It will cost me a 
to disclose the wounds that time has succeeded in partially healing ; 
will relate all, and our lives may be dissimilar, you may 
a touch of feeling, or of bitterness, which resembles your own. 


find 
Can you listen inne il 3 
I at the kind old man gratefully, and thanked him from 
ran his thin wan hand through his grey hair, and 
seemed lost for a few minutes in contemplation. I had time to observe 
careworn expression, the lined forehead and sunken cheek, before he 
raised hiseyes to mine. It was with feelings of reverential interest 
that I prepared to listen to his recital. His words were simple, expressive, 
and to the point ; he never paused to consider what to say, but his theme 
on as if its details were ever present to his mind. Memory is 
us, and will, I fear, only bring back the bare outlines of the old 
man’s tale, but I will endeavour to give it in imitation, at least, of his 
i heart-rending style. His head was averted from me at the com- 
mencement, but warming into animation as he ed, he seemed to 
forget my presence, and to hold commune with the spirits of the past. 
“IT am not a native of Strasburg. I was born in the old town of 
Freiburg, in a little house close to the minster. I used to watch the 
birds fly in and out of the open-work tracery of the spire, and thought 
how pleasant it must be, and how I should like to play at hide-and-seek 
with them there. My mother died when I was but two years old, and J 
have but a glimmering recollection of my father. He, my eldest brother, 
and little sister, all died of a fever which was raging in the town that 
year. I, too, caught it; but though my life was despaired of for some 
days, I recovered, and was taken away from home to live with an old 
woman and her husband who had nursed us. They did not care for the 
little orphan thus confided to their charge, om treated me harshly. 
had no relations living, and the gentleman who took care of my property 
during my childhood resided a long — off, and contented himself with 
knowing I was alive, and in health. The old woman was paid regularly 
for my board, but she stinted me of food and proper clothing, that she 
might gain greater profit. I was a sickly child, tall and slight for my 
age, of a melancholy temperament, but with warm affections. I was too 
then to know what it was that made me unhappy; but sometimes 
when I was playing with other children, and their parents came up 
to them and bought them apples and bonbons of the old market-women, 
or caught them up in their arms and kissed them, I wondered why 1 had 
no one to buy good things for me or kiss me, and I would run away into a 
corner and ery by myself. Enough of childhood, however; mine was not 
a happy, blissful period to look back upon. Alas! no, the cold chill of 


stern reality was on me from my birth, and I was brought up without 
love, though my heart was to overflow at a kind word or en- 


couraging look. They seldom fell to my share, while cross words and 
cross looks me daily. Nobody loved the quiet, strange-looking 
little boy who would sit for hours on a stool by the narrow cottage 
window, resting his head on his hand, and gazing up at the blue sky, 
wondering what it was, what made it so blue, and why, if the stars were 
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always there, did not shine the livelong day as well as all the t. 
Children i ney like to play with me, for I was very sensitive, sry 
least thing would bring tears tomy eyes. I had no one to love, so I ex- 
pended my affection on the birds in the minster spire, and on the large 
eat, which would come purring up to me when I was lonely and unhappy, 
and would rub the hot tears from my cheeks with its thick fur coat. 
Jacob was the only thing that cared for me in those early days. In look- 
ing back on life, yeats seem to fade into moments, for events and 
general impressions are all that remain engraven on the memory; and 
yet with what painful exactness did each minute pass whilst it was in our 
grasp and could be called—present. I was taught by one of the priests 
belonging to the minster; a good man, but stern and rigid in his disei- 
pline. I was not a favourite with him; I had great difhculty in learn- 
ing, and want of ability often passed for want of will. Cruelly did his 
punishments cut me to the heart. A word, a look of reproach often 
caused me a sleepless night, and would saturate my pillow with tears; and 
it was days before I could recover from severer punishment.” 

The old man paused to take breath, and then proceeded hurriedly, as 
if he feared to dwell too much on what he had now to relate. 

“I grew up; my property was placed at my own disposal; I was free 
to do as [ liked, to go where I liked. They wished me to become 
a priest, but this I had always resisted; the thought was distasteful to 
me. I left Freiburg to travel in Switzerland. In this country, so 
highly endowed by nature, I spent two years of bliss, for here I met one 
who loved me truly, who consented to be mine for life, and who was 
granted to cheer me for a short space of time. Alas! how quickly those 
two years fled! They were like a dream—a dream from the life of some 
one else, the charm of which I was permitted to taste but not to retain. 
They come before me now as a sunny landscape veiled in golden mist. 
T can distinguish one object alone, and that a beautiful female figure, all 
joy and brightness, too good for this world! too happy !—then it fades 
away into the clear blue sky; a storm comes on, in which my joys are 
shipwrecked, and I am kneeling with bowed head and broken heart over 
a cradle, where an innocent motherless infant is sleeping—and that infant 
mine! God only knows how much I suffered ; those hours of pain cannot 
be described—they are expressed here:” he touched his grey, flowing 
locks. ‘“* Before that time this hair was brown, since then it has been 
grey! The agony which thrilled through every feeling portion of my 
frame communicated its influence to the unfeeling, and it was changed. 

*T loved the little helpless babe thus left to my rude guardianship, I 
tried to discover the secret of a mother’s tenderness, that my child, my 
little girl, might never suffer what its father had done. Often and fer- 
vently did I press the tiny morsel of vitality to my breast, and it was 
always with reluctance that I resigned it to the care of those who could 
watch and nurse it till it should run alone. 

“ With what anxiety did I look for the first signs of awakening reason. 
I thought with ecstasy of the time when its pretty ways should win every 
heart, and I might take it on my knee and describe all that its mother 
had been, till it should love her memory fondly, I tried to imagine the 
education she would have wished her child to have, and with these hopes 
for the future time flew on. 
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“ The little thing could walk alone, but no word'as yet had pnssed its 
and I heard some one say it was very backward. “This distressed 
I knew nothing about children, and imagitied it to be like all the 


One day I was walking with my little girl; she held my finger 
upport herself; we sat down beneath some trees, and’ she rolled so 
the grass, Jaughing in a strange way. Some ladies chanced to pass; they 
looked at my child, and then turned to each other, exclaiming, * Poor 
little creature !’ ‘ Poor! why should my child be called poor—why should 
they pity it?’ thought I, half afraid. ‘Was it merely because it was an 
ugly child, or was it for some other reason?’ TI turned hastily to look at 
it; again that strange laugh greeted me, and its little eyes rolled with a 
vacant stare. A sensation of fear, of foreboding, passed over me, and I 
snatched it up and went home. Alas! before another year had ran out 
the truth was disclosed—my child, her gift, would never know me. I 
could never watch its growth with pride; the dawning reason I had 
sought to find was wanting—-it was an idiot! What had I done to de- 
serve such misery? For a time I gave way to the intensity of my grief, 
to the oppressing consciousness of isolation ; then in bitter agony I cast 

self on my knees, to implore Heaven for my idiot child. I asked that 
with increasing years a glimmer of reason might be granted to brighten 
its dull existence, and é that could not be, that God would shorten the 
span of its life, and in mercy take it to Himself! My last prayer was 
heard, the bitter cry of the soul to God was answered—my child was taken 
from me, and its end was peace. I looked at it as it lay in the narrow 
limits of the coffin; wild flowers wreathed its little head. Could I doubt 
from its calm expression that God had been merciful, and that the little 
wanderer had been taken home? No, no; I felt more real hope then 
than I had ever done before. 

“I returned to Germany, seeking some settled ocoupation to drive 
away sorrow. I was fond of art, and accordingly bent my steps to 
Munich. _ Here I found my wife’s half-brother—a young man full of 
talent, who was struggling against poverty. I needed some one in whom 
to take an kt determined to befriend him. His ambition was 
very fascinating to me ; I imagined that I saw in him the seeds of future 


prenen, but I was wrong, though I did not discover my mistake till 
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afterwards. Marbach had no steadiness of purpose; he was guided 
by impulse; he followed his profession with zeal one moment, but would 
be disheartened the next, and casting aside his brushes he would not look 
at them again for weeks. When I first knew him, his desire was to go 
to Rome. He persuaded me that he should make rapid progress if only 
he were studying amid the gems of past ages, and I gave him the money 
he required for his journey to that capital. For a year I heard no more 
of him ; he never wrote to me, never sent any message, but suddenly, at 
the expiration of that time, he appeared again in Munich. He was very 
much altered; he had grown almost emaciated in appearance, and had a 
haggard expression of countenance. At first he shunned me, avoided 
questioning, and always escaped on the slightest pretext. This behaviour 
perplexed me, but the truth came out ere long. I was sitting alone in 
my room one day, when to my surprise Marbach burst in upon me with- 
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out an iminary notice ; he looked very wild, and sank down ny 
chair MA if exhausted. } baad 
“«T am dying of hunger!’ he cried; ‘give me something to eat; not 
a morsel of food has passed my lips for two days.’ 
“I was greatly horrified, and complied with his request immediately, 
but upbraided him for not letting me know the state of destitution into 


which he had fallen. 
“*How could I tell you. I have wasted your money, have done 


nothing, and have returned a beggar! Was that a pleasant confession 
to make ?” 

“‘ * Misfortunes will happen,’ I replied, in hopes of soothing him. 

“* Misfortunes !’ he cried, bitterly ; ‘they were my own making—TI 
brought them on myself,’ 

“ He said no more, but began eating ravenously; I thought he would 
never be satisfied, but at length he threw down his knife, exclaiming, 

*** You have done me more kindness in giving me this meal than you 
did in sending me to Rome.’ 

* T asked for an explanation, and by degrees the whole truth was wormed 
out of him. For the first few weeks he had worked industriously, but 
meeting with friends, he had been induced to accompany them in a tour 
into the country. There would have been no harm in this had he still 
held his profession as his first object, but he forgot it, wasted his time, 
grew disheartened, and finally abandoned the idea of becoming an artist 
altogether. Pressed for want of money, he had again tained his ste 
homewards, and had arrived in Munich half starved and footsore. e 
was entirely at a loss to know what next to turn to, and for a time seemed 
quite incapable of judging for himself. I paid the debts he had incurred 
and kept him with me; it was then I discovered, to my sorrow, his real 
character. Time seemed to slip through his hands without note ; he was 
for ever bewailing his incapacity without exerting himself to try to dis- 
cover where the fault lay. I saw the necessity for some settled employ- 
ment, and that speedily. Emigration held out a field for the starving 
inhabitants of the old continent, I spoke to him on the subject; he 
caught at the idea, said he had a friend in America who was well off, and 
that he would immediately write to him for advice. The answer to this 
letter came in due time, and was most satisfactory; and I determined 
that Marbach should set out as soon as possible. ‘The arrangements for 
the journey excited him to unusual energy, and I was sanguine with re- 

to the future. His vessel sailed from rie pa one month after it 
was decided he should go to America. I parted with him with regret ; 


his presence enlivened my solitude, and gave me interest. 
“ Two years rolled slowly by ; [had heard once or twice from Marbach; 


the accounts were good; his friend had taken him into his house of 
business in New York, and he spoke of being able to repay me with in- 
terest the sum I had lent him. 

“I had grown very restless and weary of a sedentary life, and Mar- 
bach’s glowing accounts of the New World created in me a strong desire 
to cross the ocean and visit it, I determined to go, hoping that change 
of scene would drive from me the deep melancholy into which I had fallen 


in spite of myself. 
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I left Germany with every prospect of a fair voyage, but we had not 
proceeded very far when a storm overtook us. We were wrecked ; the vessel 
fet - 


filling with water ; seamen and passengers all worked ceaselessly 
the pumps. Two days were beauties the egeuy of suspense ; I had 
time for reflection, and the life I had led came before me with fearful 
exactness; how objectless, how useless it seemed when I stood, as it were, 
waiting for the t would for ever shut out this world and 
pursuits from me. How wildly I resolved to act differently if I sar- 
vived ; what resolutions I made to live for the life to come, which seemed 
to be the one thing needful then, but which before had been a distant 
horizon more poetical than real ! | 

“Out of a passengers ten were saved, and I was one of that 
ten. We returned to Germany without ever having set foot on American 
soil, and my wish to do so no longer existed. My thoughts were diverted 
into another channel; I longed to be useful in my generation. To do 
good in every possible way became my chimera. [ travelled from place 
to place, seeking out the downcast and poor ; my life was no longer dreary ; 
I had an object to live for, a pursuit, and the flame of sorrow which had 
so long burned at my heart was well-nigh quenched; it had become an 
additional incentive to work for the world to come, and in these labours I, 
for the first time, found peace.” 

He bowed his head as if weary, and then, laying his hand upon my 
pillow, and looking at me with a sort of parental solicitude, he con- 
tinued : 

“There are many who toil along the hard beaten road of sorrow, 
although the paths lead to this great thoroughfare are countless. Be 
not disco if you, too, are road aver thither, for though the flowers 
which grow by the wayside are few in number, they that flourish there 
are sweet. Seek them, young man, they are not hard to find; some grow 
by your very door, some in your home and heart—their names are Mercy, 
Sympathy, Charity, Fellow-feeling, and Love.”’ 

e were both silent, for his words had touched me very deeply; he 
did not know why I grieved, or perhaps he would not have addressed me 
thus. Consolations such as he mentioned are for the good, the trusting ; 
they are for believers, and what was 1? I did not answer this inward 
query ; I did not say to myself that I was not a believer, for I felt as if 
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ere returning to me, though as yet it was an unacknowledged 
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MASSEY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 


Among other results consequent upon the dissolution of the Palmerston 
ministry, we may reckon the continuation of Mr. Massey’s History of 
Engine during the Reign of George the Third. ‘The duties of an 

secretaryship interposed a delay of some length between the first 
and second volumes of this work ; possibly, indeed, Mr. Massey began to 
think, on the assumption of Palmerston being safe for a long reign, that 
people would be asking of himself and his history what they are asking 
now of an upper secretary and his novel, in the words which constitute 
the title of that novel, What will He Do with It?” But it must be 
owned that the public took pretty patiently the delay in Mr, Massey's 
History—respectable and meritorious as it is in its way; curiosity was 
not allageg to see what Volume II. would reveal ; the tip-toe of expecta- 
tion was, in this instance, a mere figure of speech—a metaphor without 
muscles or meaning. But Lord Palmerston goes out, and Mr, Massey 
can set to work again. His second volume, carries us onward to 1780, 
so that twenty out of the sixty years of George’s reign are now disposed 
of; and we find from a brief Preface that the History is now so far ad- 
vanced, that the historian may hope to place it before the public, in a 


complete state, at an early day. 
The new volume opens with a retrospective review, after Macaulay, of 


the condition of manners and morals in the Middle Ages and down to the 
Georgian era, including the author’s opinion of Chivalry, Architecture, 
Clerical Despotism, Sumptuary Laws, Police, English Mobs, the Penal 
Code, and other miscellaneous topics. The ensuing chapter discusses 
the ascendancy of the Court and disunion of the Whigs, during the 
second decade of this reign ; and relates the contest between Parliament 
and the OMe Magietaaten in re Parliamentary reporting and contumacious 
printers. e next have an account of the unpopularity and the death of 
the Princess Dowager—the intermarriages of the Royal Family, and 
consequent introduction of the Royal Marriage Act; and succeeding 
chapters are occupied, in turn, with the partition of Poland in 1772; 
the differences with the American colonies, resulting in the American 
War; the disturbed state of Ireland, and rise of the Volunteers; Dun- 
ning’s celebrated resolutions on regal influence ; and the Gordon Riots 
in 1780. All this ground has been often trod before ; nor is it easy to see 
what spécialité there is in the present History to secure it both a local 
habitation and a mame in our standard literature. As far as it has yet 
gone, it makes out no claim to supersede Earl Stanhope ; in the remain- 
ing forty years, however, Mr. Massey will have the advantage of being 
comparatively free from forestallers, and with pains and diligent en- 
deavour he may “ make a good thing of it,” pe pes a much greater 
value and interest to his closing volumes than w® are able to discover in 
the portion hitherto published. Painstaking he is, and intelligent ; 


— —- —_ 





* A History of England during the Reign of George the Third. By William 
Massey, M.P. Vol. Il. (1770-1780.) John W. ParkerandSon. 1858. 
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moderate and impartial in his general views, lucid and occasionally ani- 
mated in his expression of them. But there are few traces of the mens 
divimior of the biatocieal Muse, as an inspiring influence; the pervading 
tone is a sort of “ respectable mediocrity,” which neither falls very low at 
pl aay ge proem o1 h. i 1 papa bat yi ta 
as roem or the peroration of a + as a 
Marnngs Aris. 29° discussed. (p..145), and a paragraph to which is’ 
ults,” opens impressively with the remark that “It sometimes happens 

that measures, _Petnicious in theory, prove harmless or even beneficial in 
their operation.” Something of the kind has sometimes been observed to 
happen. We occasionally meet, too, in these with gentle common- 
places and vapid orthodoxies of expression as this: “ Onslow, instead 
of crushing the printers, became a humble instrument, in the hands of 
Providence, for extending the liberty of the press” (p, 124). Nay, Mr. 
Massey writes “Yea.” We had supposed. that solemn affirmation too 
old-fashioned to be used even by Spurgeon or Bellew, unless.in a quota- 
tion: but here it figures, in its pristiue simplicity, self-supporting, in the 
midst of an ambitious sentence in this historical composition. ‘“ Bravery, 
gentleness, wit, learning, or any other accomplishments which can adorn 
a man, yea, even if these are accompanied by a name either of hereditary 
renown, or rendered illustrious by its possessor, ean constitute no preten- 
sion to mate with a daughter of England” (p. 147). Inaccuracies of 
various kinds are once and again observable in this work : what, at least, 
are we to understand by ‘the merger” in this passage about Turkey 
menaced by Russia? “So far as the mere interests of civilisation were 
concerned in this quarrel, the merger of a barbarous and infidel Power 
into a semi-barbarous and superstitious rule would have been a step in 
the course of progress” (P. 171). What is a merger ? and how could he, 
she, or it be a step in the course of progress ? And how ambiguous the 
phrase at p. 268, ‘‘ And though the lines of Massachusetts had not been 
attacked, Boston was still in possession of the British General.” Query, 
so far as this information goes, was it Boston that held possession of the 
British General, or the British General that held possession of Boston ? 
The natural meaning pf the sentence is not Mr. Massey’s meaning. 

But considering the petty space to which we are restricted, we bave 
indulged beyond all bounds in a querulous disposition, Let us bestow a 
word or two on the substance of the work, and have done with surface 
shadows. We have attributed moderation and general impartiality to 
this rea and every unprejudiced reader will recognise these charac- 
teristics with pleasure, and read on with the more confidence. A Liberal 
the author is, and perhaps what is called an advanced one, but very far 
indeed from the reckless, rampant, rantipole breed. He does not exude 
Liberalism from every pore. He does not go with Liberals through 
thick and thin, blindfold or led by the nose, for mere party’s sake and on 
mere party grounds, @he “rabble of London” he describes as being 
“to this day the most brutal and odious rabble in Europe.” So far from 
being a Friend of Poland, as the phrase goes, he is free to declare that 
*‘ the truth is, that the cause of Poland has been recommended to modern 


sympathy on sentimental grounds”—and he opposes, accordingly, the 
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notion of censuring ‘the neutrality of Great Britain in the affairs of 
Poland as the capital ‘error of our foreign policy. He has no kind of 
admiration for the early doings in Parliament of Mr. Fox ; no Liberal, 
it may be said, does admire them ; but it is the custom of your thorough- 
a to deal tenderly with them, or try to reconcile them with 
their hero’s latter-day politics, or otherwise to explain them away ; whereas 
Mr. Massey almost lays stress on those inconsistencies, and is half-con- 
temptuous towards those who represent Fox “ as a prodigy even at this 
early period.” His remark on the precocious oratory of the “ insolent 
young Tory” is, that ‘any youth of twenty-one who could have the 


consummate 1 to speak every day, and upon almost every ques- 
tion, would ly impress many of his hearers with an oe of his 
ability.” The following passage again is written in ‘no Foxite spirit : 


“ The language with which the administration of Lord North was nightly 

‘attacked im the House of Commons, would have been exaggerated if ap- 
plied to the worst Government that had existed in ancient or modern times; 
and the epithets of reproach lavished personally on the Minister, were 
applicable only to the vilest and most contemptible of mankind. The 
terms of insult were sometimes, indeed, so gross and extravagant, that 
they rebounded from the victim, and Iooted upon those by whom they 
had been hurled. 

“Charles Fox, who entered upon public life as the follower, and who 
subsequently became the colleague, of Lord North, took the lead in this 
disgraceful warfare. Not on one or two occasions only, but orange 
night after night, for a series of years, the rising hope and head of the 
Whig party denounced his former chief and future ally as the greatest 
criminal in the country, called for his blood, spoke of him as a villain 
with whom it would be unsafe to be alone; and up to the eve of the 
coalition, desired to be branded as infamous if he ever formed a political 
connexion with that Minister.” And elsewhere—on occasion of Lord 
North’s moving “a string of conciliatory propositions,” in one of the 
American debates in 1774: “ Fox denounced the Government in decla- 
mation which carried away the audience, but which will not bear perusal.” 
This is not the buff-and-blue style of the old régime. 

But neither is Mr. Massey devoted, whole and entire, to the other 
section of the Whig party, represented by Burke and the Rockinghams. 
Speaking of the assailants of Lord North en masse, he observes: “ But 
amidst numerous slanderers, whom to name would only be to redeem from 
the obseurity into which they have sunk, it is painful to record that Burke 
was among the foremost in this ignoble strife. The years, the philosophy, 
the decorum which governed his private life, could not restrain this great 
man from plunging into excess of party violence, and from using weapons 
which the most impetuous and profligate of his coadjutors forbore to touch. 
It was not enough for Burke to assail in unmeasured terms the public 
character and policy of the Minister, but he must hold up the bodil 
defects and infirmities of the man, not, indeed, to the ridicule, for wit 
all its faults the prevailing temper of the Assembly has ever been that of 
gentlemen—but to the disgust of the House of Commons.” What Burke’s 
latest biographer and unqualified panegyrist, Mr. Macknight, would hail 
with ecstasy as sallies of incomparable wit, the exuberance of irresistible 











i pretended by those who knew better, and 
believed by people who are ready to believe anything which falls in with 
their passions and their prejudices, that the prosecution had been insti- 
i hedding the blood of a gentleman who voted 
against the Court. Not content with asserting that his accusers were 
actuated by blind malice, the friends of Admiral Keppel extolled him in 
a eens nenmnenenanaa seid anes aeperste 

or Nelson in the height of their glory.” Accordingly, the trial of 
—which, after charges of such gravity had been preferred against 
him by Sir Hugh Palliser, the Government could not refuse to institute 
—I> sae me to have resembled rather a proceeding celebrated in his 
honour, a solemn inquiry which impeached his ional character, 
and affected his life—the Admiral being atte to Portsmouth by a 
train of friends, including two princes of the blood, and the most di 
ingui members of Opposition—whose frenzy of enthusiasm is 
on the score of that party spirit which at a certain (or 
uncertain) point becomes faction, and goes all lengths, passes all bounds. 
So far as this History has yet advanced, the portraiture it gives of 
ILI. commends itself to us as a faithful likeness ; wherein if there 
is nothing extenuated, neither is aught set down in malice. The King’s 
sonatas: See commend, but the historian recognises the salutary 
ich this quality involved, and which, in one juncture at least, 
the Cabinet were irresolute, even to “ absolute imbecility,”—during 
the Gordon Riots in 1780—did the State some service, inasmuch as it 
London from the last horrors of a popular insurrection.”——-We 
. Massey again, hope to pay him more 
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EVALLA. 
By W. Bray Bareman. 


IV. 
THE LEGEND. 


Atrrep Heimet’s slumbers were protracted next morning beyond 
their usual hour, but, as everythin has an end except a tailor’s bill, he 
woke at last with a confused idea that the drum was still going, and that 
the room rang with the revelry of the night before, though the only 
- drum that sounded was the drum of his ear, and the only songs were the 
songs of birds. Through the half-opened lattice stole the scent of the 
honeysuckle and the rose, nor was woodbine wanting to please the sense, 
nor eglantine, and far away from many a pleasant copse and dell soft airs 
came laden with violet odours, and the fragrance of the late harvest was 
everywhere. How beautiful the world looked! Beautiful to the happy: 
wearisome to the sad! Always brisk, at all events, to the barber, w 
now disturbed Alfred Helmet’s dreams, sleeping or waking, whichever 
they might be, and who introduced other than woodland odours into the 
apartment, that person’s advent being usually accompanied by a sur- 
rounding atmosphere of bandoline, bouquet de roi, and stale lamp oil, 
which be had mangled and mingled into his own peculiar ume at 
three and sixpence a bottle, with a patent label warning the unwary 
against imitation. 

Jessamine, the barber, was a smart, smirking little Cockney, who 
ought never to have wandered beyond the sound of Bow bells, and was 
like a fish out of water at Eversley. In reply to the summons to enter 
which followed his knock, a thin, weedy little figure presented itself with 
a bow, a smirk, and a carpet-bag; also a card inscribed “ Augustus Jes- 
samine,” extolling himself and perfumes. 

‘“‘ Recommended, sir, by Mr. Wilders,’’ said Jessamine ; ’ope I may 
‘ave the ’onour of serving you!” 

“Oh!” said Alfred, looking at the card; “ah! yes, polite attention, 
but I never shave !” : 

Jessamine regarded Alfred Helmet for a minute, and saw, with dismay, 
that it was true. Cheek, lip, and chin were bushy, bristly, and brown. 

“Can I dress your ’air, sir?” said Jessamine, recovering himself, after 
& pause. 
he Yes,” replied Helmet, glad of some one to gossip with; “‘ what news 

ay _ 

“ No novelty at all new this morning, sir—never is at Eversley ; we're 
hout of the world, sir; just left Mr. Wilders, sir; he’s comin’ to see 
you; very nice gentleman, sir, but dreadfully careless about his ‘air |” 

“ Why, de shaves !”’ 

“ Leastways, J shave him; but I can’t do him justice, he doesn’t give 
his mind to his ’air !” 

“ Very sad, indeed,” said Alfred Helmet, with as much gravity as he 
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could command. And Jessamine, with a sigh, proceeded to the work of 
the toilet. “Grand on gs at Squire Castelmaine’s last night,” he con- 
tinued, “the ’ouse full of company, and the barns full of beer; lovely 
creechur, sir, his good lady, but quiet like, always looks as if:she had 
lost ing, or left somebody behind.” 

This last remark abstracted Alfred Helmet's mind at once, and Jessa- 

Even during their brief communication of the day before he had ob- 

barber glanced at. There was a vague air about her of 
some past scene or distant time. Where were her thoughts ? 
never left the old chateau? A casual remark sometimes 
to serious reflection little calculated on by the person who 
fred Helmet now sat studying the pattern of the paper 
t of him with no thought for the loquacious Jessamine. 
is eye was fixed on them, did he see the triumphs of art 
ich the wall displayed—the sportsman’s return, with a high colour 
a hen ot or the ancient proverb worked in silk, done by 
Martha in her seventh year ; witness the signature with an angel’s head 
over it, and a note of adesitesion in pink tinsel. 

“« Always looks as if she had lost something, or left somebody behind.” 
The words kept ringing in his ear and hanging on his tongue with that 
painfal perseverance of repetition which sometimes haunts an agitated 
mind or an invalid couch. , 

The dog Bessy, however, having no reflections at all, licked his 
hand to lure him to the chase, and he was thus just recalled to the pre- 
sent when the sound of carriage-wheels awakened him altogether. 
Willie Wilders entered and sat down beside him. 

** And how are you,” said Willie, “ after the debauch of yesternight ?” 

“Excellent well,” returned Alfred; ‘‘have you breakfasted ?” 

“T have,” replied his friend, “and am come to bear you to my 
bachelor dwelling; the dog-cart is at the door—ignoble shadow of the 
coaches of our ancestors! Mistress Maple, my housekeeper, a chaste 
dame of fifty-five, has given you the whitest of sheets aromatic of last 
year’s lavender ; my fat serving-man yearns to pour out the Falernian ; 
the ladies, even the stately Mrs. Gostdlanide and the fleeting sunbeam 
Miss Lillie, have promised to lunch with me; so prithee, Alfred, settle 
the score and depart, or we shall be too late for our guests.” 

Laughing at the tone always assumed by his friend, Alfred rang the 
bell, ordered away the keeper, Mark Margrove, and his attendant, 
Jack of the military air, until the morrow, paid the bill, and to the 
inexpressible grief of the landlord, they bowled away to The Willows. 

The distance was only a mile or two, and the thorough-bred mare 
stepped over it rapidly as the flight of a bird. They stopped at a heavy 
iron-gate, very rusty and worn, which was attained by traversing a narrow 
bridge, for the house was surrounded by a dull, stagnant moat, that seemed 
to have no present purpose—whatever its past might have been—but to 
grow rushes above the surface and eels under it. They were speedily 
admitted, and passing over a spacious but weedy lawn, they entered the 
mansion. After crossing the threshold, the w raver of the whole be- 
came more apparent. Alfred Helmet had been chilled by the first aspect; 
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the interior warmed him in an instant.. The capacious hall was filled with 
ancient: arms, crossbows of three centuries before, arquebuses that had 
done their duty in many a quarrel, pieces of olden armour. inlaid with 
gold, and in.each corner stood.a figure in steel cap-a-pié. Amongst these 
adornments were guns, nets, and fishing-rods, but they had evidently 
belonged to the former possessor, and retained their position on sufferatice. 
In the midst was a table covered with books, cards, and writing materials, 
suggesting. more modern tastes. 

A. pink-cheeked pleasant matron now advanced to receive them, and, 
- eurtseying, welcomed, her master’s guest. Perhaps he would like to see 
his room? She would do herself the honour to show, him, though, so 
superior was her air, the sense of being honoured was all_on his side, and 
he followed obediently. 

Willie, however, accompanied them too, pointing out, as they passed, 
the library, the drawing-rooms, the dining-room, and other apartments; 
and there was a kind of ante-room to his destined chamber, through 
which they were compelled to pass, that had a sombre air, though there 
was nothing in it remarkable except the faded hues of the hangings, and 
@ very ancient mirror, extending from the eeiling to the floor, in a dull, 
carved oaken frame, ornamented with figures of satyrs, and strange 
scrolls that had once borne legends long since worn away. 

The chamber itself was as gay as chintz and dimity could make it, and 
so spotlessly chaste in respect to purity, so well appointed with every con- 
venience for human wants, that Alfred felt himself in clover at once. 
After the accommodation of the Blue Boar, it was like Paradise to a 
penny lodging in Alsatia. 

‘So here, you see, I have found a secluded but not disagreeable nook 
to indulge my loneliness,” said Willie, throwing himself into an arm-chair 
of most extensive dimensions. . “ Can you be happy ?” 

** As a schoolboy in a pastrycook’s!” exclaimed Alfred. 

“ There is only one thing,” continued Willie, “ but I think it right to 
tell you. 1 spoke of forty rooms and a ghost ; some of the former you 
have seen, but fe 

** Not the ghost,” said Alfred, laughing. 

* No,” replied Willie; ‘“‘ but the ante-room to this chamber is the 
room—the apartment of Sir Guy, that the story applies to. It is called 
by the villagers ‘ The Room of the Broken Mirror!’ ” 

Alfred laughed again. 

‘Do you mean the mirror that reaches from floor to ceiling opposite 
the mantelpiece ?” 

“* Exactly.” 

“ Well,” continued Alfred, as his servant unpacked the portmanteau, 
*t that mirror is not broken !” 

‘*No! Heaven forbid, if the legend be true,” answered Willie. ‘Are 
we sufficiently interested to listen to a short tale of glamour and ghost- 

iness ?”’ 

I love your legendary lore,” replied Alfred, ‘‘and shall sleep no less 
soundly, 1 wager my patrimony.” 

“ The ladies are not here yet,’ said Willie Wilders, “ so I will tell you 
this story of the broken mirror, and you can change your chamber after- 











“ Now for the tale,” said Alfred, when they had ceased to gaze; and 


oa Sm (he said), this very day of this very month is the 


anniversary of ion of The Willows, as recorded in an ancient 
family register, conveyed in no less saintly a page than the first sheet of 
an family Bible which I have in my possession, and which belonged 
to Sir Guy. His knightship read and wrote right fairly for a man of his 
and time, when ip was no test of birth, and the entry is made 

in his own handwriting—“ Y° Willows, 1658.” I will show you the 
book in the library to-morrow; it is quaint, at all events, but we will 
not thereat now. Sir Guy Rudimer built The Willows—this old, 
rambling, castellated house. Tradition says that he was a wild man, like 
all his race, and something strange in his habits, and at last a quarrel 
over the gambling-table brought on a duel. Before I proceed, I must 
tell you that in one chamber of the mansion, which is, in fact, now the 
ante-room to your own apartment, there was a mirror, arranged in such 
a way from ceiling to floor that, while sitting in any part of the room, 
yeu could behold in this glass a reflexion through the windows of the 
iful country that s like a panorama beyond. ‘The slightest 
change of position produced a change of scene, and each was of the 
loveliest. Here Sir delighted to sit, and would often play with 
Squire Everell of a night—for they were boon companions—at shovel 
board, and other games. One night, after the sack and canary had libe- 
rally — a quarrel ensued, they drew almost simultaneously, and Sir 


The next morning the large mirror was found split from top to 


bottom. 
The domestics, however, attributed the flaw to a stroke of the fencers, 


who fought while were intoxicated, and blinded by rage and wine. 
Well, it was a many years before this affair was patched up. A 
great deal of manwuvring had occurred between the two old families, who 
wanted to know each other, but were too proud to make any advances 
towards a reconciliation, when suddenly and unexpectedly the difficulty 
was removed. A county ball brought to birth a love-match between two 
members of the rival families, and Agnes Everell became the wife of the 
then Sir Guy. Their life proved fortunate, and while they wandered about 
the grounds, or sat conversing together in the hall when guests had 
left them alone for a space, the retainers marked, as a pleasant omen, 
how tenderly they gazed into each other’s eyes, and how neither spirit 
was ever happy but in the society of its mate. This Sir Guy went hunt- 
ing one morning, and when he did not return with the rest of the chase, 


they sought him far and near, and at last horse and rider were found 

ed to pieces in the bottom of the dell of Oak Hollow, from which 
Castelmaine’s farm takes its name. He had missed the bridge, and 
tumbled down the precipice. They laid out his corpse in the apartment 
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already mentioned, and again they were surprised to find the mirror 
cracked down the centre just as some of the oldest dependents declared 
that it had been on the demise of the first Sir Guy. 

The best part of twenty elapsed before the last scion of the house 
came to his title and the inheritance. 

He came from abroad, and a most remarkable retinue preceded him. 
There arrived one morning an Italian valet, another servant or two of 
different origin, but stranger than all a man of colour, who wore a 
costume ‘or ng half military, a red sash about the waist, and orna- 
ments round his neck of dull, bedabbled crimson. He never spoke —he 
seemed to know no European language—but he rolled his fiery black 
7 about, and appeared to find whatever he sought intuitively. When 

e new heir, Sir Ernest, maze his appearance, this being received him 
with profound salaams, and soon proved that he possessed his master’s 
affection or confidence to the exclusion of all else, though from what 
mysterious cause this influence arose none of the other attendants were 
able to explain or even conjecture. They had been picked up in Germany, 
Italy, and France, and the “ African,” as he was always called, had come 
and gone at such uncertain times and on such unknown missions, that, 
like the wind, none knew whence he came or whither he went. He was 
a mystery! So was Sir Ernest, in another way. There was soon re- 
marked a peculiarity in his habits. When visited by the neighbouring 
gentry, he showed the greatest impatience at the interruption of his ac- 
customed apathy; yet solitude appeared irksome to him, if not painful, 
and there were moments when loneliness evidently left him the prey to 
convulsions of mind that were even terrible. He was not, however, one 
of those men with whom consolation for any imagined grief might be at- 
tempted, no matter how intimate the friendship that would seek to soothe. 
His manner was too cold and repulsive, and he had too much of that 
hauteur which the Islander sometimes possesses in such complete perfec- 
tion. 

By degrees curious reports began to circulate ing the travels 
and adventures in which Sir Ernest had passed his minority. Some were 
believed and some doubted, and the peasantry almost asserted he had sold 
himself to Satan, of whom the African was an immediate satellite, while 
among the fine gentlemen and ladies of the county families his conduct 
was set down as the affectation of a Byronic farceur. 

One thing was noticed, which neither made things less strange, nor 
served to elucidate the mystery, and it was that, although the African 
agus an utter and unswerving silence with the rest of the household, 

e could talk fast enough in some unknown language when alone with 
his master—a language that none else could comprehend. Their col- 
loquies were often long, and sometimes angry, as the tones of their voices 
testified, though the tenor was unintelligible. Sir Ernest would come 
from these interviews with livid cheek and flashing eyes, and a certain 
clenching of the hand to which he was accustomed, as though, if a 
weapon had been there, he had all the will to use it. Then again he sank 
into apathy, and the storm gave place to a serener sky. 

It was during one of these periods of calm—which, of course, formed 
the staple of life after all, just as there is more sunshine than lightnin 
—that on a pleasant summer's evening loud calls for help were “— 
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near the lelgegee. and before a Ernest, who had been engaged in 


his study, had apprised of the event, a young lady was carried 
ee into the hall and and daid ‘at re feet.» «She had been thrown from 


ig a. reckless as a lily and beautiful 
is way me py if heen =r, ghar eam of ‘her’ rashness. 
dial amitance as hastily sent for in per ay don th she on 
get to a ber; and u uestioning the m who 
of Bacay sa and who was th great cr Sir Sndest sda thot she 
ed's ng lady staying on a visit to. a highly connected family near 
The \ illows, with whom he was Kecdaiiited ut not intimate, Meuitidje 
her vidi ng-habit was Laldiised: ‘Gal coquettish little ribbon-tie was re- 
moved from her throat lest it should impede the pwns which ene 
fluttered as if on the verge of dying away, and when large masses o 
rich auburn hair fell over and pir the blanched countenance, Sir erie 
stood enthralled ashe gazed at the beauty that had so suddenly become 
a visitant beneath his roof He looked pA esprar and the D aWtoan, 
who had entered the apartment, watched and the reclining form 
with a wild roll of the eye, though he affected great anxiety to assist. 
a medical re who first arrived declared that her removal was 
possible, and havin espatched the groom to summon her friends, 
wah os an account of * es: accident, and an "athiiidioh that-no danger was 
Tu her host left her in the care of servants whom the doctor 
and retired to his own apartments. 

How Sir Ernest slept that night it were difficult to tell, but as soon as 
etiquette permitted he sought an interview in the morning, and found 
his fair guest surrounded by her friends, and sufficiently recovered to 
thank bien j in soft, silvery tones for his timely aid. Her family were also 

se in their acknowledgments ; and later in the day she summoned 
im again to the side of the couch where she reclined, in a pencilled 
note signed “‘ Gwendoline.’” After receiving the medical report, which 
was very favourable, he sat down near her, and thought she looked love- 
lier than ever. They talked of the scenes around The Willows ; its 
legends = them subject for laughter, and they became ani- 
ne et even Sir Ernest had suddenly grown quite a different 
man. No invali att made a house or a host so cheerful before as The 
Willows and the knight were rendered by her presence. She possessed 
an exquisite air of the highest breeding, that shed over every word and 
every gesture an indescribable charm. The attendants vied with each 
other, in hastening to serve her ; Sir Ernest smoothed a brow wom aot 
been wrapped in gloom for many a day ; the old house unaccountab 
assumed an aspect of ewe and every one looked cheerful and re 
except the African, who watched Sir Ernest with a withering frown, and 
had a darker look still to return for every smile that curled the pink 
aristocratic lip of Gwendoline. 


“ By Jove !” exclaimed Willie Wilders, abandonin narrative, “‘ here 
are the ladies, and not in ill time either, for I was Saba enamoured 


of Gwendoline—as you will, too, when you see her portrait—so I must 
finish her history another time.” 

And as the rattle of horses’ hoofs rang over the court-yard, they de- 
scended to the hall to receive their guests. 
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Vv. 


THE LEGEND CONCLUDED. 


Tr there was anything pleasanter than the sight of Willie Wilders 
running down to the hall with his coat-tails eRe by and his hair (the 
despair of Jessamine) floating hither and thither anyhow, it was to see 
the ladies at the door of The Willows: Evalla on her elegant black mare, 
and Lillie Rivers on the most “owdacious”’ of ponies, so proud of his 
mistress, and. so insufferably conceited in all respects, that he champed 
the bit, and shook his mane about, and lashed his tail, and pawed the 
stones until they struck showers of sparks; not to speak of Sammy Sloe, 
more freckled than ever (and by no means recovered from last night's 
pudding , on a high stepper that taxed all his powers and pluck, though 
e tried to seem unconcerned. 

Lillie’s little fairy foot resting on the hand of Wilders released her 
from her seat in an instant, and Mrs. Castelmaine was speedily placed 
beside her by the assistance of Alfred Helmet. Sammy Sloe also came 
aap at last with a scramble like a sack of flour, very heavy and shape- 
ess. 

“The squire can’t come,” said Lillie, beginning to chatter directly; 
“the uhig es beans will be ‘have-beeus,’ or he ‘has some misgivings 
about mangel-wurzel, or oats are ‘up,’ or dandelions are ‘down;’ I 
know not what or which, but he desires all sorts of apologies.” 

“ Really, Lill, you are incorrigible,” said Mrs. Castelmaine ; “I shall 
be obliged to chastise you;” and she kissed her to prove how much she 
was in earnest. “ The fact is, Mr. Wilders, he has some wheat to get in, 
and ‘ 

“ Yes,” Lillie went on, “and he’s a churchwarden, you know, and the 
village pump doesn’t act, and the publican has turned republican and 
won’t pay poor rates, and the grocer disputes the tithes, and as to the 
church organ, there’s what they call in ane ‘bellows to mend;’ so 
our worthy parson is ‘ teats in the extreme,’ and so is Squire Castel- 
maine.” 

Evalla made her an imploring gesture to stop, but Lillie tossed her 
golden curls, and wouldn’t be bought off at any price, A fit of the 
chatters was one of her weaknesses, and haying just been seized with a 
violent attack, she proceeded to gratify it to her heart’s content. 

‘So you see, Mr, Wilders,” Lillie rattled on, ‘‘ here we are all alone, 
solus, by ourselves with two gentlemen; isn’t it shocking? I’m so 
dreadfully frightened!” And she made a grimace at Evalla that nearly 
convulsed her. 

“ Ah! Mrs. Maple,” exclaimed Evalla, as that stately dame sailed into 
the hall, “do let me escape from this dreadful girl; Y shall take refuge 
with you !” 

ps i shall come too,” exclaimed Lillie. ‘‘ What, leave me in this big 
castle alone with the ogres!” And she glanced with a comic affectation 
of fear at Helmet and Wilders, neither of whom had got a word in yet 
even edgeways. ‘‘Come along, Evy dear,” she added. “now I intend 
to be good!” And holding up her riding-habit daintily with one hand, 
and placing the other arm round Evalla’s waist, they accompanied Mrs. 
Maple to an apartment where they could arrange their toilet after the ride. 
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The two gentlemen followed the retreating figures with their eyes 
until the door closed upon them, and then Wilders burst into his usual 
low laugh, and Helmet could not refrain from joining. The naturalness 
of Lillie, and the provoking archness that lurked in her clear blue eyes, 
were irresistible engines of mirth. And she possessed that fearless mode 
of expressing her thoughts—careless even to audacity—that often cha- 
racterises a mind sie a innocent. The old and hardened demirep 
assumes that air sometimes, and would conceal her foul desires under its 
veil, but the tell-tale smirk and the leering eye step in and belie the fable. 

And then Lillie, though an orphan, had never known any grief since 
she was old Rig ed know what sorrow meant. Her mind and heart 
wore the virgin freshness of the joyous spring. To her eye all flowers 
were fair, all skies with some shade of blue; and night took her toa 
couch where sleep was never wanting, and at dawn she rose with smiles 
that rivalled the sunbeams in their light. How should she be otherwise 
with her youth and her health, haunting the earth like a beautiful bird, 
happy, and causing happiness ; stated with every one and everything, 
because it was her nature to be glad and to find gladness, as the bee seeks 
and finds nothing but honey ? If her young heart soared on the wings of 
joy and hope, what was it but the “ desire of the moth for the star,” the 
swallow pursuing summer, the eaglet rising to the sun? Who could 
find courage to ruffle a bosom so fair ? or cause it to heave with a single 
sigh ? All scorn to those who would frown down the innocent mirth of 
youth. The clouds come soon enough, 

“ Lunch is ready, sir!” said Biggs, the burly butler before alluded to 
by Willie, who now made his first appearance ; for, impressed with the 
dignity of the occasion, he had been studying the arrangements with 
mathematical precision. 

*‘And here are the ladies,” said Willie, as they re-entered in their 
riding-dresses, which certainly sometimes, and on some people, form the 
most bewitching costume in the world; “so now to table with what 
appetite we may !” 

“ What a gourmand you must be!” exclaimed Lillie, surveying the 
repast ; “ you have ransacked the globe, Mr. Wilders. It would take a 
week to eat half of it!” 

“The better excuse for a glass of Burgundy, Miss Rivers. This wine, 
like the Frenchman who grows it, loves not to pass the sea, but I have 
been successful for once.”” The lady inclined her head as the host raised 
his ee. “T bought it on my return from Italy,” continued Willie to 
Evalla, “where I hope we may some day meet again under sunnier 
skies even than those of Eversley.” 

“Strange as it may sound,” replied Mrs. Castelmaine, “I often see 
myself there in dreams—day-dreams—not in the old chiteau, but under 
a roof not less romantic, though trellised with other vines ; it appears 
ridiculous to suppose, but I divine that Italy and not Suffolk will be my 
resting-place at last.” 

“ Why, what will you do with Castelmaine ?” exclaimed Alfred Helmet; 
“‘a fly in treacle dying of sweets would be nothing to the good squire 
expiring of Art in Rome!” 

“ Yes,” said Lillie, “ I fancy I see him gazing at a Titian, religiously 
determined to be pleased, but sighing sadly for Suffolk. No, Evy dear, 
Italy shall have you no more! Why do you wish to leave us ?” 
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*T do not wish it,” replied Evalla, “I merely told you my presenti- 
ment. England is my adopted and well-loved hong and I have found 
in it all the happiness T seek to know.” 

Evalla’s voice, as she uttered these last words, was filled with an ex- 
quisite and pensive melody that lingered on the ears of the listeners, and 
brought them fora moment to a brief but not embarrassing pause. 

“ Dear old England !” said Lillie at last“ how could you leave the 
merry faces and green fields? By-the-by, has Evy told you of our invi- 
tation? No? Oh, great fun ! ! We are asked to go down to see the 
Spankies, in Berkshire. Mr? Helmet must come too. Introductions 
easy enough. Dances, theatricals, pic-nics, and so forth, and last, not 
a Mr. Guzzelridge Spankie, the young heir, who used to admire 

Evy. Captain Slade calls him two yards of pump water, with a shirt- 
pin and a pair of straps.” 

“Have you seen this young gentleman lately?—I have heard of him 
before,” said Alfred Helmet. 

“No,” said Lillie ; “and with such an attraction we are naturally all 
curiosity. But we hear that he plays the flute and falls in love !” 

“And you really mean to victimise him? ‘Too bad, Miss Rivers,” 
said Helmet, laughing; “ but I suppose we shall all succumb one day to 
the wily god. Willie, there, is in love at last!” 

* With whom ?” said Lillie, timidly ; and there stole over her fair 
cheek the prettiest little suspicion of a conscious blush. 

* With Gwendoline,” replied Helmet. 

“Ah!” she exclaimed, in a reassured tone, “ you have been hearing 
the tale of the Broken Mirror. Where were you in the story ?” 

“ Gwendoline was at The Willows like ourselves ; not at lunch, but 
stretched on a couch in a picturesque attitude, gracefully languid after 
the fall from her horse,” said Willie. ‘* Shall I tell you the rest ?” 

The assent was universal. 

“ Then, Biggs,” added the host, “ fill the glasses from a fresh bottle 
of Chambertin, for it’s a thirsty piece of work, and if anything will give 
a tale spirit in the telling it is the spirit of wine.’ 

So he continued : 


I cannot say whether Sir Ernest actually fell in love, or whether it 
was the mere strangeness and novelty of the position that afforded him a 
passing pleasure, any more than I can tell whether the Lady Gwendoline 
de Vere felt other than mere sentiments of kindliness and friendship, but 
the host certainly sought every opportunity to enjoy her society, and she 
always received him anxiously, and pressed him to prolong his stay. Like 
himself, she had travelled much, and their sources of conversation seemed 
inexhaustible, though something in her manner proclaimed that she was 
never forgetful of her high descent, or that her ancestors traced back 
to the Conquest. She was gracefully haughty, and condescendingly 
winning, and possibly the absence of any attempt to attract was the 
greatest attraction that could be offered to a man who, though of less 
ancient birth, had always been accustomed to the flattery of fine ladies 
and the coaxing of dowager mammas. In any case, it was the natural 
course of events that their position should throw them much together, 
if only from hospitality on his part and gratitude on hers, and the inti- 
macy did not decrease as her conv alescence gradually became confirmed. 
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Whatever were the sentiments, however, that swayed the lady and her 
host, or the various opinions of the dependents or county friends who 
interested themselves in the affair and its development, nothing was ever 
definitively declared, and the term rapidly approached when Gwendoline’s 
ect restoration would it her removal to the roof she had quitted. 
may not say that she looked sad at the prospect of departure, nor 
that Sir Ernest allowed any expression beyond that of politeness to 
him as the time drew nigh. But the lady was very proud, and 
did not trace her lineage up to the Conqueror for nothing ; and the 
knight was reserved in mind and cold iff manner, and very likely both 
had suppressed emotions and feelings that they disdained to teil. The 
day, however, was fixed at last for quitting The Willows, and it came to 
the very eve preceding the departure. 

After a gay evening the household had retired for the night. Through 
hall and corridor there was the stillness of the grave; all, save the loud 
ticking of the old clock within, and the creak of the vane on the turret- 
top without, was as silent as the last slumber man shall know. The winds 
that had roared so hoarsely round The Willows all day were hushed—sunk 
like infant sorrow fretfully to sleep. All was still but the steady drip, 
drip, drip of the past rain, splashing from the slanting eaves on to the 
stones beneath. What made the tall trees sigh when there was no breath 
to stir them? Did some unquiet spirit pervade the air? Why did Sir 
Ernest pace his chamber in the dead of night ? And wherefore was his 
bosom the victim of such wild unrest? Hurried thoughts, like phantoms 
in a dream or waves in a troubled sea, swept tumultuously through his 
mind, as if it were a beaten shore racked with continual surges. 

The old hall clock struck midnight, and it rang through the corridors 
and died away, leaving a deeper stillness, until the same tones came from 
the distant church bell, muffled in sound by the heavy air. Then the 
silence grew deeper and more profound. 

Yet he paced his chamber sleeplessly ! 

The first hour of morning! 

Sadly and wearily his vigils passed on. He sought to rouse himself. 
He sbbdavedred to shake it off. But still on his soul hung, like a pall, 
the indefinite feeling of fear! Mournfully came the screech of the night 
bird from afar, and ominous sounded the flapping wing of the bat against 
the lattice. Another hour rang forth, and he could hear it no longer. With 
a violent effort, and half ashamed of his superstitious emotions, he swept 
from his forehead the matted hair, and opening a cabinet, took from it a 
flask of wine. Pouring out a large gobletful, he raised it to his lips, 
but before he could drink, a loud, echoing, female shriek shook The Willows 
from turret to foundation-stone ! 

No imagination there! 

Instinctively his forebodings suggested that some evil threatened his 
guest. Flinging aside the goblet that had searcely touehed his lips, he 
rushed to her apartment. ‘The door was not seenred. He tore it open. 
At a glance he saw that his worst fears were realised ! 

Gwendoline stood’ there, her dress untouched sinee she had left the 
drawing-room—like himself, she had apparently been sleepless—erect 
and proud as ever, but pale as marble, with curled lip and dilated nostril, 
as if hurling defiance at her foe; and before her stood the “ African,” 
panting with fury like a brute of prey. Though unarmed, Sir Ernest 
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rushed upon him. For an.instant their limbs twisted and intertwined 
like a serpent and an eagle writhing in.inextricable fight, and then a flash 
—a gleam of steel--a groan—-a heavy fall, and Sir Ernest sank against 
the crashing mirror bathed in his heart’s best blood. | 

For a second’s space the assassin stood with the stained neepen in his 
hand, gazing at his prostrate victim with a mixed expression in his gleam- 
ing eyes of horror and ferocious hate, and then, hearing that the roused 
domestics.were hastening to the apartment, he vanished like an evil and 
exorcised fiend, 

Gwendoline sank down beside Sir Ernest, and raised his droopin 
head, and pillowed it upon her knee. _ Bending over him, until her rich 
masses of auburn hair mingled with his own, and her cheek almost touched 
his, she wiped away the cold dews that overspread his brow, telling the 
fearful truth that the blow had been aimed too well. She never left his 
side, but while the necessary explanations were hurriedly made to the 
affrighted attendants, she lavished upon him all the tenderness of a 
woman’s care. All her pride was fled then. ‘The searches that were 
made for the murderer were fruitless. He was gone. It soon became 
evideut, too, that human aid was unavailing. While they laid him on 
Gwendoline’s couch life was ebbing fast away, With atthe they 
stanched the crimson tide and administered a restorative. Under its 
influence he recovered for a brief space, as the dying lamp-light gives its 
final leap, and, motioning the domestics away from the bedside, he took 
her small hand in his, and whispered faintly, in disjointed sentences and 
with dying accents, a strange tale in her ear. So faintly were the last 
words muttered, indeed, that it was difficult to tell the exact moment 
when tle voice died away into silence, and the breath of life fled with it. 
At last a shudder from Gwendoline, as she sank away from the couch 
and buried her face in her hands, told the horror-struck attendants that 
Sir Ernest Rudimer was no more, and that a long and illustrious line 
was extinct. 

So, in due time, and in the stereotyped course of human ways, the 
family vault received its last tenant, and The Willows fell into decay. 
The same birds built in the accustomed trees, the swallows came back 
in the spring-time to their well-known haunts under the weather-worn 
eaves. But no labourer woke at dawn to till the land round the ancient 
homestead, no guest turned his horse’s head to the weed-grown gate : 
Sir Ernest was gone, and with him the last of the Rudimers. Nor was 
the mystery that enveloped his death ever entirely solved, Either the 
Lady Gwendoline was less communicative than she might have been, or 
the dying words of the murdered man were too incoherent to render his 
story clear. From all that could be gathered, however, in the evidence 
that escaped during the subsequent investigations, it would seem that 
Sir Ernest had possessed himself, while wandering among the islands of 
the Indian Seas, of a young girl to whom this Malay (no African after 
all) was attached. With the craft and cold-blooded malignity of his 
race he did not avenge the loss by any sudden outburst, but waited 
stealthily and calmly for a refinement of wickedness. With this intent 
he had used every ingenuity to render himself first useful to Sir Ernest, 
and then indispensable—no difficult thing with a man of peculiarly in- 
dolent habits, whose mind, moreover, was fond of that abject and slavish 
submission which is so readily yielded to the rich and haughty Briton 
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by the cringing creature of the East. Thus he had waited his chance, 
but not, it would seem, without suspicion on the part of his master, as 
the angry interviews between them from time to time were sufficient to 
prove. Still, though he mistrusted, he was ashamed to own the fear of 
danger, or explain the story to which inquiry might give rise. More- 
over, in the excitement of Gwendoline’s society he had forgotten his 
doubts, and the very interest he evidently took in her beauty suggested 
to the watchful Malay the fittest opportunity for the revenge he sought. 
He had stolen to her room, in the dead of night, to kill her, while she 
slept, with a poisoned needle that had lomg been concealed in his girdle 
for some such end. The wound it was calculated to inflict would have 
been almost imperceptible, and far too minute to excite suspicion. So 
the revenge seemed as easy as the subsequent escape; but Gwendoline 
was awake, musing by the lamp-light ; and, though so absorbed as not to 
detect his stealthy entrance, a slight hesitation on his part saved her, and 
Sir Ernest became the victim instead. The villain was pursued and 
ultimately taken, and he suffered death with the passive stoicism of his 
race, glorying in his guilt. 


“ So you see, Alfred,” said Willie, “ you have not much of a ghost to 
fear after all, and besides, the destiny, or whatever it was, attached to 
the RKudimers—if you believe such old-world stories—died with the last 
scion of the house ; so I have had the old broken-down mirror repaired 
again, and if ever, mon ami, thou shouldst drink deeply enough ere we 
part to tumble neck and heels through that plate-glass instead of into 
aa let not thy dreams be disturbed, but ‘ defy augury,’ as Hamlet 

‘“‘ That I promise you,” answered Helmet; ‘‘ but whither did Gwendo- 
line betake herself ?”’ 

* Well, there was a shrewd suspicion for a long time that she had 
really been in love with her host, but she grew restless, and resumed her 
old habits of travel, and died in the distant East, amid scenes not far re- 
moved from those which had proved so fatal in their results to Sir 
Ernest; so, whatever was the truth, it remained untold.” 

“A health, then, to the memory of all defunct Rudimers, and last, not 
least, Sir Ernest!” said Helmet. 

“ We will bury them all in one more glass,” replied Willie. 

“And then,”’ interposed Evalla, “we have sent some new bows to 
try upon your lawn. We shall have time for that before Castelmaine 
calls for us.” 

The hancheon and the final cup being thus disposed of, they sauntered 
into the grounds. The target was soon erected in due form, and a boy 
connected with the house assisted Sammy Sloe to watch and collect the 
arrows. 

Evalla was a very good shot, and one of her first shafts entered only 
two removes from the bull’s eye. 

“ Bravo!” exclaimed Helmet, “this day of your visit to The Willows 
is marked in white, Mrs. Castelmaine !” 

Lillie, if the truth must be told, had very little idea of shooting at all, 
but she put as good a face upon it as she could, plucked up her courage, 
and, half shutting her eyes, pulled at random. ‘The arrow by chance 
struck on the very borders of the golden centre. The applause of 
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Wilders and Helmet was so simultaneous, that Lillie determined to retire 
upon her laurels, and not tarnish them by risking another shot. While 
she was casting about in her own mind how to effect a respectable re- 
treat, Mr. Castelmaine was announced, and she darted into an alley that 
led through evergreen and holly hedges to the conservatory. 

“ And where’s Lillie ?” said the squire, after the first greetings were 
over, at the same time taking up the bow she had just left. 

** She was here a second ago,” replied Wilders; “ that is her arrow on 
the confines of the winning spot. 1 will find her; she must be in the 
shrubbery, or picking flowers in the green-house.” 

The alacrity which Willie Wilders showed in pursuing his wayward 
little guest did not seem to suggest that the exertion was at all disagree- 
able to him. So far from that, there rose a slight flush upon his pale 
features, and his step, as he scanned each of the avenues, was quite as 
quick as was consistent with dignity, if not a little quicker. 

He reached the conservatory. There was the young lady he sought, 
demurely appropriating his flowers, apparently perfectly unconscious of 
her escapade—so composed, in fact, that the flush vanished from his 
countenance, the hasty step was brought to a full stop, and Lillie was the 
first to speak. 

‘“¢ May 1?” she said, holding her half-finished nosegay towards him in 
explanation with one hand, while the other was on the very verge of 
taking a choice moss-rose. 

Wilders answered by plucking the flower himself, and adding it to her 
store. 

“Oh, thank you!” she said; ‘are they not beautiful?’ And she re- 
garded them with childish glee. 

Wilders went on denuding the branches and increasing the bouquet. 

“ Enough! enough!” cried Lillie at last, starting up to go. And then 
she paused—only an instant—to bend her happy face among the flowers 
and inhale their odour. Willie was very close, and he bent over them too. 
No rose there to equal the delicate pink of the maiden’s cheek, nor lily to 
rival her spotless brow. And while her golden hair, though it did not 
touch, waved near his own, and exercised on him a magic spell, he looked 

into her eyes, and wondered what flower was rich and rare enough to 
resemble them. There was none, he thought; it would have taken all the 
mingled hues of blue together to limn their chameleon changes. It was 
such an exquisite little mouth too—the top lip curled coyly upward, so 
that when it met the lower, its cherry partner, while she spoke, it seemed 
to kiss it, which was sadly tempting to a bachelor beholder. Willie never 
enjoyed the scent of his own flowers so much before. His face grew 
nearer and nearer to the bouquet, and the curls—nearer still—quite 
close, until, until—Lillie’s head unconsciously gave one of its careless 
tosses, the bright mass of gold swept his cheek, and they both started up, 
thoroughly awakened in an instant, as by an electric shock. 

“Will you take any more flowers, Miss Rivers?” said Willie, recover- 
ing himself. 

“Oh no!” answered Lillie. “I think I have robbed you of enough 
already—enough even to excuse my long absence from the lawn.” 

The “long absence’ had extended over less than five minutes; but 
time has various measurements. 
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THE THUNDER GUST. 


BY CAMPBELL GOLDSMID. 


Ir was a bright evening in July—not a cloud in the clear, blue sky, 
not a breath of air in the heavens, not a leaf stirring on the trees—an 
evening when all nature seemed to be possessed of the very spirit of repose, 
which had hushed the song of the birds, the hum of the summer insect, 
and even given to human voices a soft and modulated tone, such as maby, 
at least, were guiltless of during the toil and struggle of the long work- 
ing da 

“Brightly and serenely the sun was sinking to its rest, casting deeper 
and deeper shadows, yet leaving the world no less fair than it had been 
during the dazzling light of noon. Many scenes, indeed, were rendered 
fairer and more attractive by the gentle approach of evening ; and, per- 
haps, none more so than the one to which I am about to introduce my 
reader—the white, thatched-roofed, ivy-covered cottage of the old sailor, 
Edward Bruce. 

For sixty years he had served his country, but from want of interest 
he still remained a lieutenant, to which post he had been promoted on 
the occasion of cutting out a French sloop of war under almost fabulous 
difficulties. Soon after this, when the war was at its height and Eng- 
land wanted hands to man her ships, he was sent down, in charge of a 
press-gang, to the retired village of Datchley, it having been ascertained 
that many disguised seamen were lurking in its vicinity. 

In this place he was singularly successful. About dusk the small ale- 
house was filled with dissipated-looking Quakers and red-faced clergy- 
men (the favourite disguises of the sons of Neptune at that period), for 
the ale-house was a sort of decoy the sailors could not resist ; and though 
night after night some were taken, yet night after night did they 
frequent it, Many a desperate struggle now took place in its hitherto 
quiet parlour, and many a fatal wound was here given and received. 

One evening the disguised mariners had assembled in great force ; 
they counted some nineteen or twenty, and now they no longer feared 
the press-gang, but wished to measure themselves with it. They sang 
uproarious songs, and did all they could to attract attention, About 
midnight they were gratified; a desperate encounter took place, the 
parlour, the taproom, the bar, all and each became the scenes of fearful 
conflict. But the king’s men were overmatched, driven back, beaten 
down; and Ned Bruce was stunned with a crowkas, trampled ae re foot, 
and had his left arm broken. When he came to himself, the struggle 
had ceased—all was utter darkness; he tried to rise, but fell back into 
a pool of his own blood. Half an hour passed, and the moon rose, 
darting its uncertain rays through the broken window-panes, upon the 
sanded floor, and upon the pale face of adead man. It was the boatswain’s 
mate, who had accompanied Bruce on his dangerous enterprise. 

Seaton was a tall, powerful man, and the rays of the moou made him 
look almost gigantic. His under-lip he had bitten right through in his 
agony ; his blue-checked shirt was "tiff with congealed blood ; a knife 
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had found its way to his heart, his right hand was clenched, and in its 
grasp was a handful of human hair. 

Bruce gazed with horror upon the ghastly features beside him, and, 
enfeebled from the effects of the blow he had himself received, fell, with- 
out sense or motion, acrossthe dead body of his old shipmate. 

A long and severe illness followed, during which he was carefully 
tended by the village surgeon and his daughter, the prettiest and—as 
Ned Bruce soon began to think—the sweetest girl in Datchley. Before 
he was quite recovered they were engaged; and four months from the 
time he had been wounded they were married. 

Many years after he quitted the navy, and settled down with his wife 
and only daughter in the cottage above mentioned. Kate Bruce was now 
eighteen—far handsomer than her mother had been; and the old man 
would gaze almost with adoration on the beautiful face of his child, or 
listen to the soft tones of her voice as she read aloud to him from some 
favourite author, recalling the time when his gentle Susan had soothed 
in the same way the tedious hours of suffering so many long years ago. 

And now, on the evening I have described at the commencement of 
my story, they were all sitting under the green porch of their sunny home, 
the old man smoking his pipe, the mother at her knitting, and Katie 
reading aloud a stirring tale of the sea. 

**Who are these ?” said the latter, suddenly pausing in her task, as 
footsteps sounded on the gravel path of the little garden. 

Bruce and his wife raised their eyes at the same moment, and saw, 
standing within a few paces of them, a man and a boy, the boy apparently 
leading the man, who had a black bandage over his eyes, There seemed 
something almost supernatural in his aspect. In figure he was straight 
as a dart, rather below than above the middle height. His shoulders 
were of great breadth, and looked even broader from his slender waist. 
He was dressed in a sailor’s jacket, and a pair of flowing white duck 
trousers, with a clean blue-checked shirt, and a Manilla hat, completed 
his attire. His whiskers and hair—at least such parts as were visible— 
were as white as snow, forming a startling contrast to his youthful figure. 
The boy was a ragged little urchin of about twelve. 

* Will you give me a glass of water, if you please?” said the sailor, 
touching his hat. ‘I have walked far, and am thirsty, and the boy says 
I am near a house.” 

“To be sure I will, shipmate,” answered Bruce. 

Kate ran into the house and brought out a bowl of milk. The man 
put the vessel to his parched lips, but stopped suddenly. 

“ Here, youngster,” he said, addressing the boy, ‘‘ you must want it 
as much, or more than I.”’ 

“ Drink it, young man,” returned Bruce. ‘There is more where that 
came from.” 

The stranger needed no further incentive, but took a long, deep 
draught of the cool liquid. 

“Will you have some more?’’ asked Mrs. Bruce. “ If you would like 
it, do not be ashamed to say so.” 

“ No, lady, I thank you i 

‘ Shipmate,” cried Bruce, interrupting him, “ how old are you ?” 

“Nine-and-twenty. You start, sir—I do not wonder. I look older, 
and they tell me I am grey.” 
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“ They tell you you are grey.” said Bruce, with astonishment; “don’t 


you know that you are so?” 

“ How I?” answered the stranger, bitterly. And, as he spoke, 
he lifted the bandage from his eyes. His features were handsome, but 
where his had been were only two white, sightless orbs ! 

The m and daughter could scarcely suppress a scream, and even 
Bruce shuddered as he said, 

“ But how did this happen, lad? Have you been long blind 2” 

“ Not long enough to get accustomed to it. Three months ago I saw 
as well and as far as most men. I lost my sight by lightning, reefing the 
main-topsail, off the island of Madagascar. But good night, sir. Thank 

ladies, | have yet far to go.” 

“« By the living jingo,” said the old man, “ but we don’t part like that. 
You shall sleep here to-night, have a good supper and a good bed, and 
tell me all about yourself, and all the ins and outs of the gale in which you 
lost your daylights. Kate, give the poor fellow achair, and a pipe of the 
precious weed.” 

The stranger hesitated ; he seemed struggling with some inward feel- 
ing ; a refusal was on his lips, when Mrs. Bruce interposed. 

“Oh, do stay,” she said, with earnest kindness. 

And Kate = ete eagerly, ‘‘ You must stay.” 

A ruddier glow overspread the tanned cheek of the mariner as he 
silently sank into the chair that the last speaker had placed for him. 
After a few minutes he seemed to collect his thoughts, and began his 

thus : 

“« My father I never knew. He was a boatswain’s mate in the royal 
navy, and lost his life some few months after my birth——” 

“In action ?” asked the old lieutenant. 

“Ay,” answered the seaman, mournfully, “in action ; but in such 
action as a sailor loves not to die in. He was fighting against his own 
countrymen.” 

“ Against his own countrymen !” repeated Bruce, in astonishment. 
‘« Surely not under an enemy’s flag ?”’ 

“He died as he had lived,” said the mariner, proudly, “serving his 
king and country ; and there are, perhaps, even now, some in this village 
who can tell you so. He was sent down here with a press-gang, under 
the command of a lieutenant of the name of Bruce——”’ 

Bruce, old and enfeebled as he was, bounded from his chair. 

“ What was his name ?”’ he cried, eagerly. 

“The same as my own,” answered the stranger, evidently much 
startled, “ Angus Seaton.” 

* And so you are the son of poor Seaton,” said the old man, violently 
affected. ‘As you say, he died as he had lived, well and nobly. A 
better seaman, a braver heart, never stepped aboard a ship. Ay, I re- 
member it well,” he continued, as his thoughts carried him back to 
the fierce and deadly struggle. “He was fighting near me when he 
fell, pierced to the heart, dragging a living man with him. Oh 
the agony I suffered after the fight, laying close to the corpse of your 

r father——.”’ 

“You knew my father, sir,” interrupted the mariner—‘ you saw him 


die—your name is Bruce. I have often heard my dear mother speak of 
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you; how, out of your scanty pay, you sent her ten pounds. God bless 


you, sir.” And his voice quivered with emotion. 

“Come,” said Bruce, “go on with your story, or I shall be making a 
fool of myself. I think, Susan (addressing his wife), I must have 
caught cold to-night, for my eyes are so weak.” 

As he spoke, he wiped two large rebellious tears from his bronzed 
cheek. 

The mariner now continued : 

** At ten I lost my mother, and, being destitute of friends or patrons, 
I went to sea for a livelihood in the old Dale Park, West Indiaman. I 
was bound to her as apprentice for five years, for which I was to receive 
thirty-five pounds. I served my full time, obtained my indentures, and 
shipped in a vessel called the Forester, as able seaman. In her I made 
three successive voyages, and received an excellent character from my 
captain. I then went to China in a brig called the Manfred, left her 
in the country and joined an American, sailed in her to New York, and 
came home in a liner by the run. When in England I joined the Two 
Sisters as second mate, and sailed for Calcutta. We were on our home- 
ward-bound voyage; as yet we had had a favourable passage, and we 
were abreast of Madagascar. It was a dead calm, yet there was motion in 
the clouds ; they seemed to be coming from all points of the compass, and 
gathering into one black mass overhead. The barometer, too, had fallen 
so suddenly that the captain thought it must be injured. Light sails had 
been handed—I mean royals, flying-jib, and mizen-top-gallant sail. 

“ «Mr. Seaton,’ said the captain, ‘furl the fore and main top-gallant 
sails.’ | 

“ ¢ Ay, ay, sir,’ I answered. 

“Tt was done. The cloud overhead was getting darker and darker; 
it was now so dense you might almost cut it with a knife. 

**« All hands shorten sail,’ shouted the captain. ‘ In spanker, up main- 
sail! down jib!’ 

** Tt is done.’ 

“¢ « Reef topsails—stand by your topsail halliards.’ 

“The yards were lowered down, weather braces hauled in, reef tackles 
hauled out, buntlines hauled taut, and the word was given to lay aloft. 

** « How many reefs ?’ I asked, as I sprang into the main rigging. 

‘* « Three,’ was the short answer. 

‘“* « Hurrah, lads!’ shouted Mr. Allister (the chief mate) to the men on 
the fore-topsail-yard—‘ hurrah, and beat the second mate !” 

“I was at the weather earing. There was no wind. I was liked by 
my watch, and they lighted the sail to windward with a will. ‘ Haul 
out to leeward!’ I had twice shouted, and two reefs were fast. I had 
just passed the third reef earing. ‘ Haul out to leeward,’ was again on my 
lips, when a flash of lightning, so blue, so vivid, so forked, ran along the 
po jackstay, and showed me the pale faces of my shipmates on the 
yard. 

‘* * Lay down, for your lives,’ bellowed the hoarse voice of the captain. 

“There was a sound as of one in great bodily agony—a moaning 
sound; the water was torn up in white foam, and the squall came, roar- 
ing and tearing on. The ship bowed to its weight, careened over on her 
broadside on her beam ends, the rigging strained, the masts cracked— 
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another flash. Oh, God! the whole vault of heaven seemed in a blaze ; 
then all was darkness. I felt my eyeballs burn, my brain on fire. I had 
been struck. by. lightning. . rT 

“Then came a vm ofl of a thousand thunderbolts. Louder roared 
the gale, the lanyards parted like packthread, shrouds, backstays, masts 
and all "arta way. I felt as if I were falling through space—I sank 
many fathoms in the boiling sea—I struck out—I rose to the surface ; all 
was night, for I was blind. 

“ Suddenly I touched something which I knew by their feel to be the 
ong cross-trees, and with my neckhandkerchief I lashed myself to 
them. 

“The squall was over ; it was morning; I knew it, though I could not 
see it. The ocean was calm; but there was a burning sun overhead, which 
scorched my brain, and drove me near to madness. I prayed for death, 
but death spared me, He had had a brave feast with the gallant crew of 
the Two Sisters. I thought of my dead shipmates. Where was old 
Captain Green? ‘Where Allister? Where my watch? Where his 
watch P? There would be no more emotions of rivalry between us. All, 
all had gone to face their Maker; and I was the only living thing be- 
longing to the ill-fated ship that floated on the blue water. 

“How many hours I remained so I know not; but at last, when hope 
had long been dead, I was picked up by a little schooner called The 
Devil, that traded between the islands of St. Helena and Madagascar. 
I was brought to the first-named place, and a passage given me to 
England. When I arrived, I found that the owners of the Two Sisters 
had failed, and I was in my native country—blind, and without a penny 
in the world.” 


Three years have passed away since Angus Seaton told his sad story to 
the old lieutenant and his family, amongst whom the blind man lingered 
long and found consolation for the bitter sufferings he had endured— 
consolation from the hearty sympathy of his father’s old shipmate, from 
the unvarying kindness of his warm-hearted wife, but, above all, from 
the gentle and increasing friendliness of Katie Bruce, whose soft, low - 
voice was becoming daily more and more soothing to his ear— 


She loved him for the dangers he had passed, 
And he loved her that she did pity them. 





The ivy has grown thicker round the cottage porch ; Bruce and his wife 
have been laid side by side in the village churchyard, but their places 
are not vacant. In Bruce’s old chair sits Angus Seaton, and close to him 
sits his adored Kate—she watching the gambols of their little ones, he 
listening to their joyous laugh. 

It is with no common Jove that the blind sailor loves his wife and 


children. 
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BARTH’S JOURNEY TO TIMBUKTU AND THE CENTRAL 
NIGER.* 


Tue death of Mr. Overweg, with which we concluded our notice of 
the first three volumes of Dr. Barth’s travels and discoveries in Africa, 
induced the doctor to relinquish his original plan of once more trying 
his fortune in Kanem, and on the north-east shores of the Tsad, as an 
undertaking too dangerous for him in his isolated position, and to direct 
his whole attention towards the west, in order to explore the countries 
situated on the middle course of the great western river, the I’sa, or the 
so-called Niger ; the first point in view being the town of Say, situated 
on that river considerably to the south-east of Timbuktu, and the second 
and the main object of his journey being to reach the latter semi-myste- 
rious city itself, With this view our enterprising traveller left Kukawa, 
which had been his head-quarters for upwards of twenty months, on the 
26th of November, 1852, accompanied by a small party, consisting of 
an Arab sherif from Fas (Fez) going to Zinder, a native of Jalo, who 
was to serve as mediator with the natives, five Mussulman attendants, 
freemen, and two liberated slaves, Dyrregu, a Hausa boy, and Abbega, 
a Marghi lad, of whose interesting appearance we are toured by fac- 
similes. 

The weather at this time of the year was cool, the nights being posi- 
tively cold; and it isa very important point to establish, that, notwith- 
standing its black inhabitants, that part of the interior of Africa which 
comprises the fertile plains of Negroland, so far removed from the 
influence of the sea (which is warmer in winter than land), forms, accord- 
ing to Dr. Barth, with regard to the cold season, an insulated cool space 
in the tropical regions, thereby differing much from the warm climate of 
the West Indies, and the coasts and islands of the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans. In addition to this pleasant change of temperature, and the 
. unbounded delight with which the traveller felt himself once more in 
open country, was to be added the pleasing aspect of the land, the bleak 
and dreary hollows of black, argillaceous soil, seen on the first journey 
from Kano to Kukawa, being now changed into the richest corn-fields, 
and waving with luxuriant crops of masakwa, while the fields of small 
millet stood in stubble. The whole party were thus in the best spirits at 
starting, cheerful and full of expectation of the novelties, both in human 
life and nature, that were to be disclosed in the unknown regions in the 
far west. 

On the Ist of December they reached the Komadugu, or river valley 
of Bornu, presenting, with its network of channels and thick forests, a 
difficult passage after the rainy season. Fine groups of trees began to 
appear, and droves of Guinea fowl enlivened the landscape. The way 
in which the Komadugu, assisted probably by artificial means, spread 


* Travels and Discoveries in North and Central Africa: being a Journal of 
an Expedition undertaken under the auspices of H.B.M.’s Government in the 
Years 1849-1855. By Henry Barth, Ph.D., D.C.L., &c. Vols. [1V.and V. Long- 
man and Co. 
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over the whole region, was very remarkable. The passage of this swampy 
district at this season of the year, covered as it was with the thickest 
forest, was extremely difficult, and after visiting Ghasr-eggomeo, the site 
of the ancient capital of the Bornu empire, Barth had to make a very 
large circuit in order to reach the village of Zengiri, where the river 
could be most easily crossed. 

Passing hence  Eineneaal where poor Richardson died, they entered 
the province of Manga, the Arab merchant being robbed on the way by 
the thievish natives of his woollen blanket, the thieves dragging him 
along in it to a distance, till he was forced to let go. The walled town 
of Gesma; Zurrikulo, “the queen of the region of the dum palm ;” 
Kechiduniya, “the sweetness of the world ;” and other places with plea- 
sant names, led the way to the hilly territory of Muniyo, whilst proceeding 
through which they were joined by parties of native traders, who carried 
their merchandise on their heads—a very primitive mode of commercial 
intercourse. This was an agreeable country to travel through, with 
wooded hills, salt, natron, and fresh-water lakes, towns and villages, and 
cultivated or pasture lands, enlivened by herds of camels, horses, cattle, 
sheep, and goats. 

Our traveller arrived on the 25th of December at Zinder, a busy com- 
mercial mart, ‘‘ the gate of Sudan,” as he calls it, and where he rested for 
some time, awaiting supplies, which duly made their appearance on the 
20th of January, and with which he made such purchases of common 
red bournouses, white turbans, looking-glasses, cloves, razors, chaplets, 
and other things as he deemed best fitted to advance the further objects 
he had in view. He afterwards added largely to his stock at Katsena, 
where, besides the cotton and silk manufactures of Kano and Nupe, he 
provided himself with the staple commodity of the place, leather water- 
skins, and skius for covering the luggage, besides two hundred and 
thirty-two black shawls for covering the face—the best presents for the 
Tawarek ; seventy-five turkedis, or woman-cloths; fifty-five black tobes, 
and tobacco of the place, much in esteem even in Timbuktu; and all 
articles adapted to pave the way through the countries on the middle 


course of the Niger, where nothing is esteemed more highly than these ° 


native manufactures. 

The disturbed state of the country obliged our traveller to make a 
considerable détour in proceeding from Katsena to Sokoto. The sultan 
having taken up his residence at Wurno, a place of some 12,000 to 
13,000 inhabitants (Sokoto has 20,000 to 22,000), Dr. Barth was de- 
tained for some time at that place before visiting the capital of the 
empire of the Fulbe or Fellani—the most intelligent of all the African 
tribes, although surpassed in physical attributes by the Jolof—and the city 
where the unfortunate Clapperton died. 

Once passed Sokoto, our traveller’s steps led him into almost unknown 
regions, never before trodden by European foot. His journey lay, as 
usual, in great part through densely inhabited districts, well cultivated 
with yams and corn, and on the 17th of May he reached Gando, the re- 
sidence of another powerful Fulbe or Pullo prince. Unfortunately, 
Khalilu, as this sultan was called, was a fanatic, most inacces- 
sible to a European and a Christian. An Arab, who had gained 
influence at the court of this bigot, acted as go-between the traveller and 
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the chieftain ; and hence, not only did difficulties arise, and long nego- 
tiations become necessary, to obtain permission to prosecute his journey, 
but the doctor was mulected out of a considerable portion of ns stores 
before he could satisfy the rapacity of the chief and his satellites. Gando 
itself, although the capital of a number of wealthy provinces, all lying 
along that great West African river which opens such an easy access 
into the continent, is neither a very populous nor commercial place. 

At length, on Saturday, June 4th, Dr. Barth was allowed to proceed 
on his journey, which now promised to become of overwhelming interest, 
as he was approaching that great African river which has been the 
object of so much discussion and of individual ambition for so long a 
period. Unfortunately, the rainy season had set in, and the traveller’s 
progress was slow. His way lay at first through districts as populous as 
usual with extensive fields of rice, and large herds of cattle. At the vil- 
lages of Kambasa and Badda-badda greater variety was observed, and in 
the same rich valley, along which flowed a tributary to Gulbi-n-Sokoto, 
or the Sokoto river, yams and tobacco were cultivated, and a few herds 
of elephants were A amet The capital of the province of Kebbi, 
called Birni-n-Kebbi, was at the mouth of this valley. It consists of two 
towns—the old town, in ruins, and the new town, which Dr. Barth de- 
scribes as being thickly inhabited, but far from presenting that cheerful 
aspect which is peculiar to most of the towns in the same regions, as it is 
almost bare of trees. 

Passing Kola, a town of four thousand inhabitants, Jugguru, only re- 
markable for its numerous horses and many snakes, and Diggi, with its 
rice-fields, our traveller attained the valley of the river of Sokoto, beyond 
which were two goodly towns—Tilli, with six thousand inhabitants, and 
Zogirma, the residence of Hamed Burtu, one of the most powerful chiefs 
of the district. At that time the so-called river of Sokoto was nothing 
but a shallow swampy valley, intersected by broken sheets of stagnant 
water; but in the month of September the whole valley is flooded by a 
river of considerable breadth. 

Beyond Zogirma lay extensive forests and wildernesses unsafe to the 
traveller, who was thus obliged to obtain an escort from Hamed Burtu, 
described as a very decent-looking man, of from fifty to sixty years of 
age, with almost European features, but with rather a melancholy ex- 
pression of countenance. The escort did not, however, venture further 
than the town of Kalliyul, situated on the valley of Fogha, and which 
valley constitutes the boundary between the Hausa and Songhay lan- 
guages. The chief of Kalliyul gave the wanderer a kindly reception, and 
he was enabled to continue his journey without serious interruption, 
until his patience and perseverance were rewarded on the 20th of June 
by his reaching the valley of the Niger. 

We were now close to the Niger; and | was justified in indulging in the hope 
that I might the next day behold with my own eyes that great river of Western 
Africa, which has caused such intense curiosity in Europe, and the upper part 
of the large eastern branch of which | had myself discovered. 

Elated with such feelings, I set out the next morning at an early hour; and 
after a march of little less than two hours, through a rocky wilderness covered 
with dense bushes, I obtained the first sight of the river, and in less than an 
hour more, during which I was in constant sight of this noble spectacle, I 
reached the place of embarkation, opposite the town of Say. 
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In a noble unbroken stream, though here, where it has become contracted, 
only about 700 yards broad, hemmed on this side by a rocky bank of from twenty 
to thirty feet in elevation, the great river of Western Africa (whose name, under 
whatever form it may appear, whether Dhiuliba, Mayo, Eghirreu, Isa, Kwara, 
or Baki-n-rawa, means nothing but “ the river,” and which, therefore, may well 
continue to be called the Niger) was gliding along, in a N.N.E. and §.S.W. 
direction, with a moderate current of about three miles an hour. On the flatter 
shore opposite, a large town was spreading out, the low rampart and huts of 
which were picturesquely overtopped by numbers of slender dum palms. 

This is the river-town, or “ford,” the name Say meaning, in this eastern 
dialect, “the river.” The Fulbe call it Ghutil, which name may originally have 
been applied to the ford at the island of Oitilli. The banks at present were not 
high ; but the river, as it rises, approaches the very border of the rocky slope. 

As Dr. Barth could not proceed from the town of Say up the river, 
which here formed the limit between the tolerably known regions of 
Central Negroland and the totally unexplored countries on the south- 
western side of its course, he was obliged to follow a north-westerly di- 
rection, exchanging, however, in so doing, the low regions on which Say 
stood—the very hot-bed of fever—for the more healthy and hilly country 
of Gurma. In this country, a new language—the Songhay—was spoken, 
so that the long and tedious labour of acquiring the Fulbe went now for 
nothing, and our persevering traveller had to set to work to learn the 
rudiments of another tongue. His entrance info this hilly region was 
ushered in by a terrible thunderstorm, accompanied with a most fearful 
sand wind, which enveloped the whole district in the darkness of night, 
and made progress, for a time, quite impossible. The prevalence of such 
storms must, we should fancy, somewhat imperil the navigation of the 
Central Niger, especially to light craft. 

At Champagore, the first town Dr. Barth came to in Gurma, he met 
with a novel feature in African architecture, and which we afterwards 
observe in all the views of Gurma, Masina, or Songhay, and of the great 
city of Timbuktu itself. ‘This was the occurrence of towers, or quad- 
rangular buildings, raised a few feet from the ground in order to protect 
them from the ants. They are used as magazines for corn, and at Cham- 
pagore were from ten to fifteen feet in height, and about six feet in 
diameter, the walls gradually sloping inwards towards the top. 

Beyond this the country was hilly, but intersected with water-courses, 
and generally tolerably well cultivated as well as thickly inhabited. It 
was also adorned, here and there, with baobab-trees, and a fine leafy tree, 
called haruna.’ These people smelted iron in very primitive furnaces, 
about six feet high and a foot and a half in diameter at the base. A 
large quantity of wood ashes were placed on the ironstone, and the 
draught being considerable, it soon melted, and was received by three dif- 
ferent channels in a basin below. As our traveller proceeded onwards, 
the country became more wild, at times dry, without any fresh pasture- 
grounds, or rugged and broken by small rocky ridges, at others clothed 
with fine pasture, interspersed with flowers, in whose sweet blossoms 
numerous butterflies were indulging ; at others, again, dense forests, with 
corn-fields now and then interrupting the thick growth of talha-trees and 

prickly underwood, while occasionally a baobab or a tamarind-tree gave 
greater variety to the scenery. Elephants, buffaloes. and rhinoceroses 
inhabited this half-wild, half-cultivated, or pastoral district, the latter 
animal being apparently wanting in the regions between the Niger and 
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On the 2nd of July, the river Sirba, a tributary to the Niger, was 
crossed on bundles of reeds whieh they had to tie together themselves ; 
and after getting through the swamps, our traveller entered upon a wooded, 
rocky country, with occasional tracts of pasture and cultivated land. 
Indigo and cotton were seen by the side of some of the ponds. This part 
of Africa is described as rather poor in flowers, yet were these dense 
jungles of tall reed grass interspersed with blue and yellow flowers, rank 
grass variegated by blue crucifere, and a liliacea, so plentiful in some 
pines that it formed, as it were, a rich carpet. One of the servants was 

ere attacked by the Guinea worm, which at times, Dr. Barth says, 
“rendered him the most disagreeable person in the world,” 

On the 6th, they reached the clay-walled town of Sebba, the capital 
of the small province of Yagha, and consisting of pleasant-looking huts, 
but terribly infested with ants. The corn was here preserved in large- 
sized clay jars, and great havoc was made with the travellers’ luggage. 

Soon after leaving Sebba—the capital of the wilderness, as Barth calls 
it—our traveller entered the province of Libtako, the south-eastern limit 
of the range of commerce of ‘Timbuktu. This new province presented the 
usual alternating dry and rocky lands, forests, and pastoral and cultivated 
districts. At the town of Namantugu Barth fell in with a strange cha- 
racter, an Arab from the west, who spoke Fulfulde, Songhay, Mosi, and 
Bambara fluently, and Temashight, or the language of the Tawarek or 
Berbers, slightly, and who, despite of the sad tricks he subsequently 
played the traveller, was of some use to him, from his knowledge of the 
country and of the different languages spoken; and it was partly by his 
instrumentality that he was even enabled to enter the town of Timbuktu. 
He called himself Sheikho, but Barth called him El Walati. 

On the 12th of July our traveller reached Dore, the capital of Libtako, 
situated on an immense plain, feeding numerous flocks of gazelles. The 
appearance of the town itself created much disappointment, presenting, as 
it did, unmistakable signs of misery and decay; the wall by which it had 
been formerly surrounded being nothing but a disgusting heap of rubbish, 
while the whole place exhibited the utmost neglect. Barth learnt at this 
place that Hamed Weled Habib, the sheikh of Arawan, who, from the . 
account of Caillié, is generally regarded in Europe as the chief murderer 
of Major Laing, had died a short time before, after a reign of forty years; 
and he looked upon this piece of news as an auspicious omen for the suc- 
cess of his undertaking. 

The political state of the country was, however, at that time, worse 
even than its material condition, The disorder and anarchy were such as 
to make it appear as if there were no government at all. Throughout 
there were so many different factions that one paralysed the other, and 
the position of the traveller amidst these discordant populations had 
changed much for the worse. The intrigues of his new companion, El 
Walati, also detained him much longer at Dore than would otherwise 
have been the case. 

At length our traveller set out on the 21st of July, on what he calls 
the last and most dangerous stage of his journey to Timbuktu, thinking 
at that time that he would have been enabled to reach that city in about 
twenty days. But on the 23rd he entered a country intersected by rivers 
and swamps, which threw great difficulties in the way of his progress, and 
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caused much delay. On the 25th, not being able to pass one of these 
streams, they struck into the forest in a south-westerly direction, in order 
to ford it higher up: 


When suddenly we fell in with two men who were pasturing a couple of 
asses; but, although we made signs to them that we were their friends, they 
would not hear us, and, beating their shields, cried out lustily to their compa- 
nions, who all on a sudden rushed out in every direction from behind the bushes, 
and in a moment surrounded us. There were from 150 to 200 people, all. tall 
slender men, half-naked, with nothing but a poor ragged cloth round their loins, 
and another rag still poorer round their heads, and each armed with a couple of 
spears and a ragged shield, which they brandished over their heads with warlike 

sticulations. The affair seemed rather serious, and here it was fortunate that 

had such a clever companion as the Walati with me ; for, while I was pointing 
my gun, he begged me to ride quietly in advance straight upon those people, 
and at the same time cried out to them that I was a sherif, and a friend of the 
Sheikh El Bakay, to whom I was carrying a number of books from the East. All 
of a sudden they dropped their spears and thronged round me, requesting me to 
give them my blessing ; and the circumstances under which I was placed obliged 
me to comply with this slight request, although it was by no means a pleasant 
matter to lay my hands on all these dirty heads. 


These poor distrustful people, who were returning to Dore from the 
market at Anbinda, having received the traveller’s blessing, conducted 
him to a place where they declared the water to be fordable; but it was 
so only after great difficulties and several mishaps had been experienced, 
all the traveller’s journals getting wet, and his horse being with difficulty 
extricated from a bog in which it had been lying for some minutes as if 
dead. Aribinda, where they arrived the same night, was formerly an 
important place, and the most considerable at one time of all the districts 
on the south side of the Niger. 

The same swampy character of country, interspersed with granitic 
ranges and cones, continued beyond Aribinda. At the clay village 
of Filiyo the houses had tower-like entrances, not unlike the granaries in 
Champagore, showing the character of the country. The next Songhay 
town they came to—Tinge—was built on the summit of a hill, and had 
a castellated appearance. The inhabitants smoked all day long, and 
danced every evening when not raining—an amusement which, already 
in the eleventh century, the Andalusian geographer, El Bekri, did not 
fail to remark as characteristic of these people; while their less happy 
brethren in Timbuktu and Jimballa have been deprived of these their 
favourite and innocent amusements by the austere laws of their fanatical 
oppressors. Yet were these dancing, smoking people not idle; on the 
contrary, Barth says they were industrious, both in cultivating the ground 
and in weaving. 

After some delay at Tinge, owing to the rains, our traveller started 
through the province of Dalla, and here the country being ruled by a 
goveruor in direct subjugation to the fanatical chief of Masina, residing 
in Hamda-Allahi, who would never allow a Christian to visit his terri- 
tory, Barth was obliged to assume the character of an Arab. At the 
first town they came to—Kubo—their appearance created a great alarm 
in the place, the people thinking that a hostile troop was approaching ; 
but as soon as they beheld the laden camels their fears ceased, and they 
gave them quarters. 
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The party were quite horror-struck at a village near this at observin 
all the paths full of small red worms, marching in unbroken lines towa 
the village—a phenomenon, Barth says, peculiar to this region. Our 
traveller had a first interview with the Governor of Dalla at Nyanga 
Sera; nor were the results very auspicious, as, unknown. to him at the 
time, El Walati was intriguing against him, in order to effect his ruin 
and to secure his property. The towns were all now castellated-looking 
places, with round towers of clay and conical thatched roofs, and the 
cottages had alse conical roofs, curved in a peculiar way. The broken, 
detached masses and imposing cones of the Hombori mountains were also 
now visible in the distance. On the 7th of August, Isaye, or Isé, was 
reached—a place of some importance, consisting of a nucleus of clay 
houses, but remarkable only on account of their peculiar towér-like 
granaries, aid a suburb of cottages of thatch-work of the most varied 
shape. 

The route hence became highly interesting, on account of the peculiar 
nature and the picturesque shape of the several detached cones of the 
Hombori mountains, through the midst of which the way led ; but morally 
it was not so agreeable, for the traveller fell in here again with the roving 
Tawarek, without enjoying the protection of a single powerful chief, as 
he had on setting out on his journey, and guided solely by the advice of 
that crafty man—El Walati—whose only purpose was to get as much 
from him as possible, if not all. This Arab represented Barth to these 
people as a great sherif, in order to excite their hospitable feelings, while 
at the same time he instigated the traveller to reward their treatment in 
a generous manner, but, nevertheless, sold his presents to them as his 
own property. It does not, however, require to go to Central Africa to 
meet with dragomans practising a similar system of duplicity. 

On the 18th of August our traveller reached the town of Bambara, an 
important point in his journey, to use Barth’s own words : 


It being for me, as proceeding from the south-east, what that celebrated creek 
three days west from Timbuktu was to the traveller from the north during the 
middle ages, and which on this account has received the name of “ Ras el ma.” 
The town of Bambara is situated on a branch, or rather a dead backwater of the 
river, forming a very shallow bottom of considerable breadth, but a very irre- 
gular border, and containing at that time but little water, so that the communi- 
cation with the river was interrupted; but about twenty days later in the season, 
for about four or five months every year, during the highest state of the inunda- 
tion, the boats proceed from here directly, either to Dire by way of Galaye and 
Kanima, or to Timbuktu by way of Delego and Sarayamo, thus opening a con- 
siderable export of corn towards that dependent ae which again has 
to supply the whole of the nomadic tribes of Azawad, and the neighbouring dis- 


tricts. 


Our traveller had, in fact, entered beyond the Hombori mountains into 
what he designates as the region of network of creeks, backwaters, and 
lakes belonging to the Niger. 

The people of Bambara, instigated by rumours that had preceded our 
traveller, waited upon him in a body, headed by their emir, to solicit his 
interference for a good shower of rain. ‘“ I succeeded,” he relates, “ this 
time in eluding their solicitations for a direct prayer, satisfying them by 
expressing my fervent hope that the Almighty would have mercy upon 
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them. But I was so favoured that there was really a moderate shower in 
the evening, which did a great deal of good to the ground, although the 
air did not become much cooler, for it was excessively hot all this time, 
and sometimes almost insupportable in my narrow, dirty hut.” 

Barth was placed in great peril at this place by the arrival of a 
travelled Arab who was acquainted with Europeans, but luckily, he says, 
his whole appearance inspired him with such confidence that he even took 
an interest in his welfare, and accompanied him a short distance when 
he started for Sarayamo, On their way, ascending a pany ridge, they 
beheld in front of them an extensive sheet of water, stretching out to a 
distance of several miles, its surface agitated by a ae breeze, and with 
tall reeds forming its border. It is called Nyengay by the Fulbe, and 
Isse-enga by the Tawarek, and it forms part of the network which in 
times of inundation is navigable to the Niger. Numbers of people were 
catching fish in this fine and imposing sheet of water. After this they 
passed a smaller Jake, called Gerru. Leaving these interesting expanses 
of water behind them, they traversed a district adorned with acacias, caper 
shrubs, and mimosa, to the encampment of Somki, one of the principal 
chiefs of the Tawarek in these regions, whence the next day they reached 
the town of Sarayamo, the chief place in the province of iso, and 
situated on a creek which falls into the main labyrinth of channels aud 
water-courses. People navigate hence to the great river Niger by an 
eastern channel at ove season, and by a western at another. “ A labyrinth 
of creeks,” says Barth, “ backwaters, and channels is in this manner 
spread over the whole of this country, of which people had no previous 
idea.” Our traveller’s faith and virtues were again put to the test at 
Sarayamo, and he was obliged, in order to preserve his character, to say 
the fat-ha, or opening prayer of the Kuran, as also to pray for rain, and 
luckily on this, as on the previous occasion, his prayers were followed by 
a heavy storm. 

A large boat arriving here from Timbuktu with passengers and mer- 
chandise, Barth hired it for the exclusive use of his own party for ten 
thousand shells, and great was his gratification when, on the Ist of Sep- 
tember, he found himself floating on the backwater which was to carr 
him to the harbour of Timbuktu. The propulsion was effected mainly 
by poles, the water being in many places obstructed by vegetation, but 
at others open. Fish abounded, and furnished plentiful meals ; and as 
they proceeded, great lizards, called zangways, barked at night, while 
still further down alligators were seen, and then hippopotami. At the 
junction with the Niger there was a group of solitary trees, which ap- 

red, says Barth, to form the usual nocturnal place of resort for all the 
water-fowl in the neighbourhood, the trunk as well as the branches of 
the trees being overlaid with a white crust formed by the droppings of 
these visitors. 


Having here left the shore, which at present formed a low and bare headland, 
but which in the course of a month would be entirely under water, we at once 
entered the middle of that magnificent river the Isa, or Mayo Balleo, running here 
from W. 35 deg. 8. to E. 35 deg. N., which has excited the lively curiosity of 
Europeans for so many years. It was at this spot about a mile across, and by 
its magnitude and solemn magnificence in the new moon which was rising in 
front of us, and with the summer lightning at times breaking through the even- 
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ing sky, inspired my servants with real awe and almost fright; while we were 
squatting on the shelving roof of our frail boat, and looked with searching eyes 
along the immense expanse of the river in a north-easterly direction, where the 
object of our journey was said to lie. 

Vhether from the excitement of the day, or from the previous night’s wetting, 
when at length we lay to at the ancient Songhay town of Koiretago, which had 
once been a place of importance, but had been almost destroyed by the Fulbe in 
conjunction with the Tarki chief Somki, I was seized with a severe attack of 
fever, but in order to take care of my luggage I was unwilling to go on shore, 
where I might have lain down on a fine sandy beach, choosing rather to remain 
on board our frail boat. 


Dr. Barth fell at this point into the course pursued by the French tra- 
veller Réné Caillié, and he describes it as an agreeable duty to confirm 
the general accuracy of his account. ‘ Following close,” Si remarks, 
“‘upon the track of the enterprising and intelligent, but unfortunate 
Major Laing, who had been assassinated two years previously on his 
desperate journey from Timbuktu, Caillié naturally excited against him- 
self the jealousy of the English, to whom it could not but seem extraor- 
dinary that a poor unprotected adventurer like himself should succeed in 
an enterprise where one of the most courageous and noble-minded officers 
of their army had succumbed.” 

The river Niger was, where Barth crossed it, about three-quarters of 
a mile in breadth, but in the time of flood it inundates the hie country 
to a great distance. ‘This magnificent stream was, however, with the 
exception of a few fishing-boats, almost tenantless, the only objects which 
in the present reduced state of the country animated the scenery being a 
number of large boats that lay at anchor near the village of Korome. At 
this latter place, Barth learnt the to him exceedingly unsatisfactory news 
that the Sheikh El Bakay, on whose reputation as a noble and trust- 
worthy character he had placed his whole confidence for success, was 
absent in Gundam. 

At Kabara, a town, or rather port, situated on the slope of a sandy 
eminence, seven good-sized boats were lying, giving to the whole place 
some little life. During the palmy days of the Songhay empire, we are 
told, an uninterrupted intercourse took place between Gagho and Tim- 
buktu on the one side, and between ‘Timbuktu and Jenni on the other ; 
and a numerous fleet was always lying here under the orders of an ad- 
miral of great power and influence. Whilst at Kabara, Barth was visited 
by a party of armed men, horse and foot, from Timbuktu, most of them 
clad in light blue tobes, tightly girt round the waist with a shawl, and 
dressed in short breeches, their head being covered with a pointed straw 
hat. As they were out to protect their cattle from the Tawarek, they 
did not molest our traveller, except by their rude curiosity. El Walati 
had, in the mean time, been despatched to Timbuktu to obtain protec- 
tion for our traveller, and in the evening Sidi Alawate, Sheikh El Bakay’s 
brother, arrived with his followers. Protected by this chieftain, Barth 
was enabled the next day, September 7th, to proceed to Timbuktu. 

It was ten o’clock when our cavalcade at length put itself in motion, ascend- 
ing the sand-hills which rise close behind the village of Kabara, and which, to my 
great regret, had prevented my obtaining a view of the town from the top of our 
terrace. The contrast of this desolate scenery with the character of the fertile 
banks of the river which I had just left behind, was remarkable. The whole 
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decidedly the character of a desert, although the path was thickly 
sides with thorny bushes and stunted trees, which were being 
in-some places in order to render the less obstructed and more 
Tawarek never fail to infest it, at present were particularly 
account of their having killed a few days previously three petty Ta- 
-on ‘their way to Arawan. It is from the unsafe character of this 
harbour and the town, that the spot, about half way be- 
ee ea the oe - ws oe des,” 
meaning the place where the cry ortunate victim 

: eo designated by especial here 
two sunken spots desi especial names, where, m 
in years when the river rises to an unusual keiel, as happened in the 
‘of the same winter, the water of the inundation enters and occasionally 
even a navi channel; and leaving on one side the talha-tree of the 
eli Salah, cov with innumerable rags of the superstitious natives, who ex- 
to be usly rewarded by their saint with a new shirt, we approached 
town: but its dark masses of clay not being illuminated by bright sunshine, 
for the sky was thickly overcast and the atmosphere filled with sand, were scarcely 
to be distinguished from the sand and rubbish heaped all round; and there was 

no opportunity for looking attentively about, as a body of people were comi 
‘us in order to pay their compliments to the stranger and bid him wel- 
come. This was a very important moment, as, if they had felt the slightest sus- 
icion with regard to my character, they might easily have prevented my enter- 

the town at all, and thus even endangered my life. 
therefore took the hint of Alawate, who recommended me to make a start in 
advance in order to anticipate the salute of these people who had come to meet 
us; and putting my horse to a gallop, and gun in hand, I galloped up to meet 
them, when I was received with many salams. But a circumstance occurred 
which might have proved fatal, not only to my enterprise, but even tomy own 
erg oo as there was a man among the group who addressed me in 
ish, which I had almost entirely forgotten ; so-that I could with difficulty 
make a suitable answer to his compliment ; but, avoiding farther indiscreet ques- 
tions, I pushed on in order to get under safe cover. 

Having then traversed the rubbish which has accumulated round the ruined 
clay wall of the town, and left on one side a row of dirty reed huts, which en- 
compass the whole of the place, we entered the narrow streets and lanes, or, as 
the people of Timbuktu say, the tijeraten, which scarcely allowed two horses to 
proceed abreast. But I was not a little surprised at the populous and wealthy 
character which this quarter of the town, the Sane-Gungu, exhibited, many of 
the houses rising to the height of two stories, and in their facade evincing even 
an attempt at architectural adornment. Thus, taking a more westerly turn, and 
followed by a numerous troop of people, we passed the house of the Sheikh El 
Bakay, where I was desired to fire a pistol ; but as I had all my arms loaded 
with ball, I prudently declined to do so, and left it to one of my people to do 
honour’to the house of our host. We thus reached the house on the other side 
of ‘the street, which was destined for my residence, and I was glad when I found 


myself safely in my new quarters. 

Dr. Barth prefaces the account of his residence in Timbuktu and his 
description of the place by some remarks on its history, and that of the 
adjacent regions in Africa, derived from a MS. history by one Ahmed 
Baba of the kingdom of Songhay, from the very dawn of historical re- 
cords down to the year 1640 of our era, and these materials add greatly 
to the scanty notices before obtained from El Bekri, Ebn Khaldun, the 
obscure — of Leo, and the conquest of Timbuktu and Gagho, or 
Gogo, by Mulay Ahmed el Dhehebi, as mentioned by some historians of 
Morocco and Spain. Barth sums up from this historical notice, that— 
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Ii. will be seen from the preeeding sketch, and become still more apparent from 
the ch ieal tables at end of the — se rye ~n rather un- 
; in Europe as the centre and the capital of a great Negro empin 
nile yaa acted more than a secondary ming ar least in earlier times ; sal 
this character evidently appears from the narrative of Ebn Batuta’s journey, in 
the middle of the fourteenth century. But on account of Timbuktu becoming 
the seat of Mohammedan learning and Mohammedan worship, and owing to the 
noble character of its buildings, well deserving to rank as a city or “ medina,” a 
title which the capital itself, perhaps, never deserved, it alwa ere at 
respect, even during the flourishing period of the latter; and after eho or 

had relapsed into insignificance, in consequence of the conquest by the 
Ruma at the end of the.sixteenth century, Timbuktu, on account of its ped 
oximity to Morocco, became the more important place, where y the 
fittle oe which still remained in that distracted region of the Niger was 
concentrated. 


Although it had been arranged that, during the absence of the Sheikh 
E! Bakay, whose special guest Barth was to be, no one should be allowed 
to see him, still numbers of people gained access to his house, and gave 
no small trouble by their inquisitiveness, the annoyance of which was 
further increased by the traveller’s serious indisposition. On the very 
first day of his arrival he learned that Hammadi, the rival and enemy of 
E! Bakay, had informed the Fulbe, or Fullan, that a Christian had en- 
tered the town, and that, in consequence, they had come ‘to the deter- 
mination of killing him. The second day was, however, more promising; 
he received visits from several respectable people, and his health began 
to improve. 


I was not allowed to stir about, but was confined within the walls of my house. 
In order to obviate the effect of this want. of exercise as much as possible, to 
enjoy fresh air and at the same time to become familiar with; the principal fea- 
tures of the town, through which I was not allowed to move about at pleasure, 
I ascended as often as possible the terrace of my house. This afforded an excel- 
lent view over the northern quarters of the town. On the north was the mas. 
sive mosque of Sankore, which had just been restored to all its former grandeur 
through the influence of the Sheikh El Bakay, and gave the whole place an im- 

osing character. Neither the mosque Sidi Yahia, nor the “great mosque,” or 

ingere-ber, was seen from this point; but towards the east the view extended 
over a wide expanse of the desert, and towards the south the elevated mansions 
of the Ghadamsiye merchants were visible. The style of the buildings was 
various. I could see clay houses of different characters, some low and unseemly, 
others rising with a second story in front to greater elevation, and making even 
an attempt at architectural ornament, the whole being interrupted by a few 
round huts of matting. The sight of this spectacle afforded me sufficient matter 
of interest, although, the streets being very narrow, only little was to be seen of 
the intercourse carried on in them, with the exception of the small market in the 
northern quarter, which was exposed to view on account of its situation on the 
slope of the sand-hills which, in course of time, have accumulated round the 
mosque. 

But while the terrace of my house served to make me well acquainted with 
the character of the town, it had also the disadvantage of exposing me fully to 
the guze of the passers-by, so that 1 could only slowly, and with many interrup- 
tions, succeed in making a sketch of the scene thus offered to my view. At 
the same time | became aware of the great inaccuracy which characterises ‘the 
view of the town as given by M. Cuillié; still, on the whole, the character of 
the single dwellings was well represented by that traveller, the only error being 
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that in his ion the whole town seems to consist of scattered and quite 
isolated ‘houses, while, in reality, the streets are entirely shut in, as the dwelling 
i ipted rows. But it-must be taken into account 
that Timbuktu, at the time of ié’s visit; was not’so well’ off as it is at pre- 
on A pas Nong el the Fulbe the preceding year, and he had no ep- 
portunity of making) drawing ou the spot.) / chan il oom : 
Our traveller made use of the leisure time thus, presented by, his con- 
finement, to send articles into the market,-and himself purchasing oN 
which still bears the ‘same name that it did in El Bekri’s time—near. 
| hundred years ago—of shigge, or rae hindi. He was disturbec 
in these ‘tranqtil occupations ‘by a rumour which came to him 
on the’ 10th, that the party opposed eb Til repidenige in the town w 
arming, in order to attick'him in his house.” Barth, however, suspecte 
his'own frienids, Sidi Alawaté’and'E] Walate! to be at the bottom of the 
and treated it With contempt. ‘A discussion which he under- 
took at the same time, in favour of Christianity as opposed to Muham- 
madanism, instead of injuring his position had a contrary effect, and, he 
says, improved ‘his situation in an extraordinary degree, by basing hig 
— the sincere esteem which several of the most intelligent of the 
inhabitants had contracted for him. | ' 

On the 13th our traveller received a most agreeable letter from ,El 
Bakay, to which he lost ‘no time in sending a suitable reply ; and on the 
26th the sheikh himself arrived in Timbuktu. Barth, however, was too 
unwell to see him till the day after his arrival. After the usual greet- 
ings, one of the first questions which the sheikh put had reference to the. 


rais, a8 Major Laing was called. 


I then learned to my great satisfaction what I afterwards found confirmed by 
the facts stated in Major Laing’s correspondence, that this most enterprising but 
unfortunate traveller, Sorina been plundered and almost killed by the Tawarek, 
in the valley Ahennet, on his way from Tawat, was conducted by his guides to, 
and made a long stay at, the camp or station of the sheikh’s father, Sidi Mo- 
hammed, in the hillet Sidi el Mukhtar, the place generally called by Major Laing 
Beled Sidi Mohammed, but sometimes Beled Sidi Mooktar, the Major ing ev}- 
dently puzzled as to these names, and apt to confound the then head of the 
family, Sidi Mohammed, with the ancestor Sidi Mukhtar, after whom that holy 
place has been called. It is situated half a day’s journey from the frequented 
well Bel Mehan, on the great northerly road, but is at present deserted. 

We thus came to speak of Major Laing, here known under the name of FE’ 
Rais (the Major), the only Christian that my host, and most of the people here- 
abouts, had ever seen ;.the French traveller, Réné Caillié, who traversed this 
tract in 1828, having, in his isguise, entirely escaped their observation, 
not to speak of the sailors, Adams and Scott, who are said to have visited this 
place, although their narrative does not reveal a single trait which can be iden- 
tified with its features. 

Major Laing, during the whole time of our intercourse, formed one of the 
chief topics of conversation, and my noble friend never failed to express his ad- 
miration, not only of the major’s bodily strength, but of his noble and chivalrous 
character. I made immediate inquiries with regard to Major Laing’s papers, 
but, unfortunately, not being provided with a copy of the blue book containing 
all the papers relating to that case, I had not the means of establishing all the 
points disputed. I only learnt that at the time none of those papers were in 
existence, although the sheikh himself told me that the major, while staying in 
Azawad, had drawn up a map of the whole northerly part of the desert 
Tawat as far south as the hillet, or the place of residence of his father. 
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On his return to his quarters, Barth sent the sheikh a handsome pre- 
sent, the whole amounting to the value of 30/. vent 

This more favourable position of our traveller in Timbuktu was sud- 
denly interrupted on the Ist of October by a considerable body of armed 
men arriving from Hamda Allahi, the residence of the Sheikh Ahmedu 
ben Ahmedu, to whose nominal sway the town of Timbuktu and. the 
whole province had been subjected since the conquest of the town in 
the beginning of the year 1826, These people brought with them the 
order to, expel the stranger out of the town. This, proceeding, how- 
ever, only roused the spirit of El Bakay, who was resolved, to show the’ 
Fullan that he was able to protect the traveller; and with this view: he 
had him removed for .@ short time to his camp without, the, town... “The 
change was agreeable to Barth; he had more libert and exercise, better 
air and varied scenery, but the pleasure was ae by attempts at 
selytism and political intrigues, _Outhe 13th he returned to Timbu 
at that time much disturbed by the antagonism of parties, especially be- 
tween the Fulbe and Tawarek, but after another excursion to the port of 
Kabara, he was enabled to explore the city in greater detail, beginning 
with the Jingere-ber, or great mosque, which Barth says made a deep 
impression on his mind by its stately appearance. 

Although Barth soon removed again to the encampment of El Bakay, 
the perils of his position kept increasing daily, and it was in’vain that 
urged his protector to provide the means of escape. His enemies were 
not confined to one hostile man, or party, their name was legion. Fresh 
parties kept arriving, indeed, almost every week, with orders to seize the 
stranger, dead or alive. One of these parties made an actual descent 
upon the camp, and were only driven from their purpose by the resolvte 
stand made by the traveller and his faithful protectors. In fact, as Barth 
acknowledges, his mere presence in the city, or even its neighbourhood, 
caused an entire revolution in the daily life of the community. Still he 
would pick up, amidst these harassing events, occasional scraps of infor- 
mation—as for example : 


The same evening I had an interesting conversation with the chief Awab, who 
paid me a long visit, in company with his mallem, and gave me the first account 
of the proceedings of that Christian traveller Mungo Park (to use his own 
words) who, about fifty years ago, came down the river in a large boat; describ- 
ing the manner in which he had been first attacked by the Tawarek below Kabara, 
where he had lost some time in endeavouring to open a communication with the 
natives, while the Tin-ger-egedesh forwarded the news of his arrival, without 
delay, to the Igwadaren, who, having collected their canoes, attacked him, first 
near Bamba, and then again at the narrow passage of Tosaye,* though all in vain ; 
till at length, the boat of that intrepid traveller having stuck fast at Ensymmo 
(probably identical with Ansongo), the Tawarek of that neighbourhood made 
another fierce and more successful attack, causing him an immense deal of 
trouble, and killing, as Awab asserted, two of his Christian companions. He 
also gave me a full account of the iron hook with which the boat was provided 
sgpinet hippopotumi and hostile canoes; and his statement altogether proved 
what an immense excitement the mysterious (open of this European tra- 


veller, in his solitary boat, had caused among all the surrounding tribes. 








—- 


* The Tawarek must have attacked Park either far above or below this narrow 
passage, where, as I afterwards found, the current is very strong; and, as I shall 
relate further on, he seems to have passed quietly by Tin-sherifen. 
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i i ion upon the le, as it was a 
widiitcuowrn tach thet tt oun te fathes o had killed the former Christian who 
had visited this place; and the more so, as it was generally believed that I was 


“a Laing’s son. 
was the more important, as the report had been y spread that, as I 
e observed before, the Welad Sliman, the principal and most noble section 
the Berabish, had sworn to kill me; and the people could not but think that 
some supernatural connexion between the death of this man, at this 
i iod, andthe murderous deed perpetrated by his father : and, 
the whole, I cannot but think that this event exercised a salu influence 
. The followers of the chief of the Berabish were so 
this tragical event that they came in great procession to the 
El Bakay, to beg his pardon for their neglect, and to obtain his bless- 
ing ; nay, the old man himself, a short time afterwards, sent word, that he would 
in no way interfere with my departure, but wished nothing better than that I 
might reach home.in safety. The excitement of the people on account of my 
stay here thus settled down a little, and the party of the Fulbe seemed quietly to 
await the result produced by the answer which the sheikh had forwarded to 
Hamda-A llahi. 


The river was at this time rising rapidly, and vast masses of water 
poured into the valleys and depressions of this sandy region, and gave an 
ce of truth to the fabulous statement of thirty-six rivers flowing 
h this tract. ‘The 25th of December was especially an important 
epoch, the water having entered the wells, which are situated round the 
southern and south-western part of the town ; and this period, which is 
said to occur only about every third year, obtains the same importance 
here as the lelet e nuktah—the day and night in which the dyke which 
the canal from the Nile is cut—possesses with the inhabitants 
Cairo. The inundation of the Niger reached its height towards the 
end of January, an anomaly with the Tsadda or Benuwe, which reaches 
its highest level in-August, both risings depending on the tropical rains, 
which Dr. Barth explains upon the grounds of certain peculiarities in the 
course of the river, just as the Liambezi is flooded at a time (July 
A ) when its lower course, the Zambesi (supposing it to be 
really = is at its lowest. 

‘On the 4th of January (1854) the first boat from Kabara reached 
Timbuktu, and as the immediate result of such a greater facility of in- 
tercourse, the supply of corn became more plentiful, and, in consequence, 
much cheaper. Speaking of the trade and industry of Timbuktu, Barth 
remarks that the great feature which distinguishes its market from that 
of Kano, is the fact that Timbuktu is not at all a manufacturing town, 
while the emporium of Hausa fully deserves to be classed as such. 


Almost the whole life of the city is based on foreign commerce, which, owing 
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to the great northerly bend of the Niger, finds here the most favoured for 

intercourse, while at the same time that splendid river enables the inhabi 

to supply all their wants from without; for native corn is not raised here in 

sufficient quantities to feed even a very small proportion of the population, aiid 

almost all the victuals are imported by water-carriage from Sansandi the 
ighbourhood. 

‘The only manufactures carried on in the city, as far as fell under my observa- 
tion, are confined to the art of the blacksmith, and to a little | -work. 
Some of these articles, such as provision or lu -bags, cushions, small leather 
oe for tobacco, and gun-cloths, be pace y the leather bags, are very neat; 

ut even these are mostly manufactured by Tawarek, and especially females, so 
that the industry of the city is hardly of any account. It was formerly s 
posed that Timbuktu was distinguished on account of its weaving, and that t 
export of dyed shirts from hence was considerable ; but I have already had an 
opportunity of showing that this was entirely a mistake, almost the whole 

othing of the natives themselves, especially that of the wealthier classes, being 
imported either from Kano or from di, besides the calico imported from 
England. The export of the produce of Kano, especially by way of Arawan, 
extends to the very border of the Atlantic, where it comes into contact with 
the considerable import of Malabar cloth by way of St. Louis, or Nder, on the 
Senegal, while the dyed shirts from Sansandi, which, as far as I had an oppor- 
tunity of observing, seem to be made of foreign or English calico, and not of 
native cotton, do not appear to be exported to a greater distance. These shirts 
are generally distinguished by their rich ornament of coloured silk, and look 
very pretty ; and I am sorry I[ was obliged to give away, as a present, a speei- 
men which I intended to bring home with me. The people of Timbuktu are 
very experienced in the art of adorning their clothing with a fine stitching of 
siik, but this is done on a very small scale, and even these shirts are only used 
at home. There is, however, a very considerable degree of industry exercised 
by the natives of some of the neighbouring districts, especially Fermagha, who 
roduce very excellent woollen blankets, and carpets of various colours, which 
orm a most extensive article of consumption with the natives. 

The woe commerce has especially three great high roads: that along ‘the 
river from the south-west (for lower down the river there is at present scarcely 
any commerce at all), which comprise the trade proceeding from various points ; 
and two roads from the north, that from Morocco on the one hand, and that 
from Ghadames on the other. In all this commerce, gold forms the chief staple, 
although the whole amount of the precious metal exported from this city appears 
to be exceedingly small, if compared with a European standard. It probably 
does not pene an average of 20,000/. sterling per year. The gold is brought 
either from Bambuk or from Bure, but from the former place in a larger quan- 
tity. The gold from the country of the Wangarawa does not reach this market, 
but, as it seems, at present is directly exported to that part of the southern 
coast which on this account is called the Gold Coast. The species of gold from 
Bambuk is of a more yellow colour ; that from Bure is rather whitish; and 
that from Wangara has a greenish hue. Most of this gold, I think, is brought 
into the town in rings. I do not remember to have seen or heard of gold.dust, 
or ‘‘tibber,” being brought to market in small leathern bags, such as Sha ini and 
other people describe, containing about one ounce, equal to twenty-five dollars in 
value. But, nevertheless, a considerable amount of this article must eome into 
market, as most of the gold dust which comes to Ghadames and Tripoli passes 
through Timbuktu, while another portion goes directly from Sansandi to Arawan, 


The next article that forms one of the chief staples in Timbuktu, and 
in some respects even more so than gold, is salt, which, together with 
gold, formed articles of exchange all along the Niger from the most 
ancient times. It is brought from Tavdenni, the mines of which have 
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been worked, as we know from Ahmed Baba, since the year 1596, The 
or kola nut, which constitutes one of the greatest laxuries of Negro- 
is also a most important article of trade. 


With regard to European manufactures, the road from Morocco is still the 
most important for some articles, such as red cloth, coarse coverings, sashes 


cutlery, tobacco; while calico especially, bleached as well as 
ere arya imported by way of Ghadames, and in'oueh quantities of late, 
that it has excited the Mts ec of the Morocco merchants. The inha- 
bitants of are certainly the chief agents in spreading this manufac- 
ture over the whole north-western part of Africa, and, in consequence, several 
of the wealthier Ghadamsi merchants —T at here. The most 
able among the foreign merchants in Timbuktu is Taleb Mohammed, who 
exercises at the same time a very considerable political influence; and the 
wealthiest merchants from Morocco besides him, during the time of my stay, 
were El Mehedi, the astronomer, Mula Abd e’ Salam, the nobleman, and my 
friend the Sweri: while among the Ghadamsi merchants, Mohammed ben Taleb, 
Snusi ben Kyari, Mohammed Lebbe-Lebbe, Haj Ali ben Shawa, and Mohammed 
Welee el Kadhi, were those most worth mentioning. 
But to apply even to these first-rate merchants a European standard of wealth 
be quite erroneous, the actual property of none of them exceeding pro- 
bably 10,000 dollars, and even that being rather an exceptional case> Scarcely 
any of them ye ame ad a large Seg = ter part of (Morutore 
m ts for other merchants residing in s, Swera (Mogador), 
Motaleek (Morocco), and Fas. : 


The greater of the European merchandise comes by way of Sivera, 
where several European merchants reside; and from this quarter pro- 
ceeds especially the common red cloth, which, together with calico, forms 
one of the chief articles of European trade brought into the market. All 
the calico Barth saw bore the name of one and the same Manchester firm, 

inted upon it in Arabic letters. All the cutlery in Timbuktu is also of 
English workmanship. Tea forms a standard article of consumption with 
the Arabs; for the natives, it is too expensive a luxury. Tobacco is also 
naturally a considerable article of consumption. 


With — to exports, they consisted, at the time of my stay in the place, 
of very little besides gold and a moderate quantity of gum and wax, while 
ivory and slaves, as far as I was able to ascertain, seemed not to be exported to 
any considerable amount. However, a tolerable proportion of the entire export 
from these regions proceeds by way of Arawan, without touching at Timbuktu. 
At any rate, those gentlemen who estimate the annual export of slaves from 
Negroland to Morocco at about 4000 are certainly mistaken, although in this, 
as well as in other respects, the exceptional and anarchical state of the whole 
country at the time of my residence, and my own most critical situation, did 
not allow me to arrive at any positive results. Thus much is certain, that an 
immense field is here tt to European energy, to revive the trade which, 
under a stable government, formerly animated this quarter of the globe, and 
which might again flourish to great extent. For the situation of Timbuktu is 
of the highest commercial importance, lying as it does at the point where the 
great river of Western Africa, in a serpentlike winding, approaches most closely 
to that outlying and most extensive oasis of “the far West,”—Maghreb el 
Aksa, of the Mohammedan world,—I mean Tawat, which forms the natural 
medium between the commercial life of this fertile and populous region and the 
north; and whether it be Timbuktu, Walata, or Ghanata, there wil always be 
in this neighbourhood a great commercial entrepét, as long as mankind retain 
their tendency to international intercourse and exchange of produce. 
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And elsewhere, after. still farther experience of the place, he adds: _. 


The difficulties which a place like ‘Timbuktu presents to a free commercial 


intercourse with Euro are very great. For while the remarkable situation 
of the town, at the! of ‘the: desert and on the border of various races, in 
government very difficult, panei impossible, its distance from either the 
t coast or the mouth of the. Niger is very considerable. But, on the other 
the great, importance of its situation at the northern curve or elbow of 
that majestic river, which, in an immense sweep encompasses the whole southern 
half of North-Central Africa, including countries densely populated and of the 
greatest productive capabilities, renders it most desizale to open it to Eu- 
ropean commerce, whilé the river itself affords immense facilities for such a 
i pe For, although the town is nearer to the French settlements in ia 
on the,one side, and those on the Senegal. on the ether, yet it is separated from 
the former by a tract.of frightful desert, while between it and the Senegal lies 
an elevated tracé of ‘country, nay, along the nearest road, a mountain chain 
extends of tolerable height. Further, we have here a family which, long before 
the French commenced their conquest of Algeria, exhibited their friendly feel- 
ings towards the English in an unquestionable manner, and at the present 
moment the most distinguished member of this family is most anxious to open 
free intercourse with the English. Even in the event of the greatest success 
of the French policy in Africa, they will never effect the conquest of this 
region, On the other hand, if a liberal government were secured to Timbuktu, 
by establishing a ruler independent of the Fulbe of Hamda-Allahi, who are 
strongly opposed to all intercourse with Europeans, whether French or English, 
an immense field might be opened to European commerce, and thus the whole 
of this: part of the world might again be subjected to a wholesome organi- 
sation, 


The month of January ended with utter disappointment at the failure 
of his expected departure, and with nothing but empty promises. There 
were family as well as political reasons mixed up with this delay. At 
length a crisis was brought about by the arrival of a “ tabu,” or army of 
the ‘T'awarek ; the Fullan or Fulbe of Timbuktu fearing that the presence 
of the traveller should be made the excuse for a civil war, insisted upon 
his quitting the city, and Barth gladly availed himself of the opportunity 
of placing himself under the protection of the Tawarek. Unluckily, the 
Tawarek themselves were much indisposed against the traveller on ac- 
count of his presumed connexion with the French, who had at that time 
been extending their operations against the Berbers or Tawarek of 
Algeria; and our trayeller had to encounter many other delays, aunoy- 
ances, and yexations, before he was able to effect what he calls his “ final 
and real start” down the Niger. When he at length got rid for ever of 
Fulbe and Tawarek and swampy regions alike, he found the character of 
the country along the banks of the river to improve much. The river 
soon exhibited its truly magnificent character, and the route lay in part 
close along the border of its limpid waters, on beautiful sandy beaches, at 
times shut in by downs, richly clad with dum palms and tagelalet, Traces 
of wild hog were observed along this part of the Niger, and Barth, for 
the first time, saw the footprints of the zangway. This animal, which we 
did not see, he says, appears to be quite distinct from the crocodile, and 

erhaps resembles the American igwana. We should suspect it more 
ikely to resemble the Asiatic monitor. Swamps, however, drove our 
traveller occasionally to a distance from the river; but even then the 


erated condition: of the native ki s makes a. strong 
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country was enlivened by grassy creeks, with groves and villages, and 
herds of cattle, sheep, and goats. 

Our traveller was tnus enabled to accomplish a distance of some two 
hundred and fifty miles from Timbuktu to Gogo, the ancient capital of 
Songhay, without any serious perils; and although the country thus tra- 
versed formed the limit of the great interior desert, still, being on the 
banks of the river, it appears to have been by no means difficult to 
travel, from the absence of occasional cultivation, pasture lands, or vil- 


lages. 


As soon as I had made out that Gogo was the place which for several 
centuries had been the capital of a strong and mighty empire in this region, I 
felt a more ardent desire to visit it than [ had to reach Timbuktu. The atter, 
no doubt, had become celebrated throughout the whole of Europe, on account 
of the commerce which centred in it; nevertheless I was fully aware that Tim- 
buktu had never been more than a provincial town, although it exercised consi- 
derable influence upon the neighbouring regions from its being the seat of 
Mohammedan learning. But Gawo, or Gogo, had been the centre of a great 
national movement, from whence powerful and successful princes, such as the 

eat Mohammed el Haj Askia, spread their conquests from Kebbi, or rather 
, in the east, as far as Futa in the west ; and from Tawat in the north, as 
far as Wangara and Mosi towards the south. 

Cheered at having reached this spot, I passed a tranquil night, and rising 
early in the morning, lay down outside my tent, quietly enjoying the prospect 
over this once busy benlite, which, according to the unanimous statements of 
former writers, was the most splendid city of Negroland, though it is now the 
desolate abode of a small and miserable population. Just opposite to my tent, 
towards the south, lay the ruined massive tower, the last remains of the prin- 
cipal mosque, open, of the capital, the sepulchre of the great con- 
queror Mohammed. 


With the exception of this tower, however, all that remained of the 
once great city of Negroland was from three hundred to four hundred 
huts, grouped in separate clusters, and surrounded by heaps of rubbish, 
to indicate the site of the former city. An old man attached himself to 
our traveller at this place, and conducted him through the rubbish to a 
long narrow clay building at a short distance west from the mosque, 
where he wanted to show him something of interest, but the owner of 
the house refused him admittance. Our traveller seems to hint at the 
possibility of this being the burial-place of Mungo Park. 

To the south of this olden capital of Negroland, the eharacter of the 
country improved greatly, and on Sunday, July 9th, Barth, after bidding 
farewell to his dilatory but kind and faithful friend and protector El 
Bakay, crossed the river to the right bank at a place called Gona, 
some ten miles below Gogo. From this point to Say, where Barth had 
first crossed the river on his way to Timbuktu, was a distance of a little 
upwards of two hundred and fifty miles, Gogo being nearly half way be- 
tween the two cities; and Barth was happily enabled to accomplish this 
further survey of a large portion of the Central Niger without any mis- 
haps. The only alarming adventure he experienced arose from an error 
which occurred near Say, where some mounted Songhay and Fulbe, mis- 
— his party for a hostile host, had nigh made an assault upon 

em. 

As Mr. Barth’s journey from Say to Kukawa lay through Central 
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Negroland by Gando, Sokoto, Wurno, and Kano—towns and countries 
previously traversed—it is needless to follow his weary footsteps once 
more through these populous but half-civilised regions. There was the 
same trouble with greedy rulers, the same annoyances of hostile, thievish 
populations, the same vexations of rains, swamps, and fevers, and the 
same old financial difficulties, the last, unluckily, not even destined to be 
relieved by the meeting effected with Mr. Vogel at Bundi, near Kukawa. 
‘It was with great surprise,’ Barth relates, “that he heard from his 
young friend that there were no supplies in Kukawa ; that what he had 

rought with him he had spent, and that the usurper Abd-e-Rahman had 
treated him very badly, having even taken possession of the propert 
which I had left in Zinder.” It is not a little amusing to find Barth 
adding, that even the news of the want of pecuniary supplies did not 
cause him so much surprise as the report which he received from Mr. 
Vogel that he did not possess a single bottle of wine. For he says, 
having now been for more than three years without a drop of anything 
stimulant except coffee, and having suffered severely from frequent at+ 
tacks of fever dysentery, he had an insuperable longing for the juice of 
the grape, of which former experience had taught him the benefit. 
Speaking of Vogel, of whose unfortunate end there remains unfortunately 
little doubt, Barth says : 

My residence in the town became infinitely more cheerful, in consequence of 
the arrival of Mr. Vogel, on the 29th December, when 1 spent a period of 
twenty days most —— in the company of this enterprising and courageous 
young traveller, who, with surprising facility, accustomed himself to all the 
relations of this strange life. But while borne away by the impulse of his own 
enthusiasm, and giving up all pretensions to the comforts of life, he unfortu- 
nately Fant 8 the mistake of expecting that his companions, recently arrived 
from Europe, and whose ideas were less elevated, should do the same, and this 
had given rise to a lamentable quarrel, which frustrated in a great measure the 
intentions of the government who had sent out the party. Exchanging opinions 
with regard to countries which we had both of us traversed, and planning 
schemes as to the future course which Mr. Vogel was to pursue, and especially 
as to the next journey which he was to undertake towards Yakoba and Adamawa, 
we passed our time very agreeably. 

Mr. Vogel was at this time afflicted by a very dangerous weakness in 
the digestive powers, so much so that it was impossible for him to eat 
any meat at all. The very sight of a dish of meat made him sick. 
Corporal Macguire was also affected in the same way. ‘The corporal 
remained with Mr. Vogel whilst his comrade, Corporal Church, returned 
to Europe with Barth. He was afterwards, as it is supposed, murdered 
at the well Bedwaram, after the death of his chief, and on his way home. 
Barth, on his side, left Kukawa on his homeward journey on the 4th of 
May, and, crossing the hot and arid desert that extends between Negro- 
Jand and Murzuk, he entered the latter town, on what may truly be called 
the extreme boundary of civilisation, on the 13th of July. ‘1 could 
not,” says our patient enduring traveller, ‘ but feel deeply affected when, 
after so long an absence, I again found myself in friendly hands, and 
within the reach of European comforts !” 

Dr. Barth’s work having now reached its completion, it is impossible, 
whilst giving the traveller all possible credit for his great physical and 
mental attributes as a traveller, his patience and endurance, his courage 
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and perseverance, his skill and ability, his knowledge and acquirements, 
and the indomitable energy with which he applied these in all positions 
and conditions, not at the same time to acknowledge the first-rate im- 
portance of the additions which he has made to geographical knowledge, 
and the openings presented by these to commerce and to general civilisa- 
tion. If Livingstone discovered a Zambesi, Barth discovered a Binue. 
If Livingstone crossed Southern Africa from east to west, Barth explored 
and mapped the Central Niger, and sojourned for many tedious months 
at the hitherto semi-mysterious Timbuktu. If Livingstone has met with 
ble, weil-disposed populations and available lands in Southern 
Africa, Barth has explored a vast region teeming with villages, towns, 
and cities, much divided among themselves, cursed by slavery and the 
ambitious hostilities of chiefs and of peoples, parties and factions as well 
as nationalities, and torn to pieces by intestine wars, but still easily opened 
to commercial intercourse by their great arterial streams; and it is to be 
hoped that improved communication will lead to a gradual and corre- 
nding improvement in their political and religious condition, as also in 
their moral and intellectual aptitudes. * 

The publisher has done justice to these most important researches in 
the admirable manner in which he has laid them before the public. The 
maps are all that can be desired, and the illustrations are charming; but 
when this first edition, which will be indispensable to every good library, 
is exhausted, it is impossible not to feel what a boon will be conferred 
upon the great mass of the reading public—those with whom time is a 
consideration—if the matter of these five bulky volumes—and they would 
easily admit of it—was condensed into one five-shilling volume. 


* Sir Roderick J. Murchison, in his Address at the Anniversary Meeting of the 
Royal Geographical Society, observes of Dr. Barth’s travels : 

“It will be obvious, from the nature of Dr. Barth’s investigations, that it is 
perfectly impossible for me to condense his results into a few paragraphs. The 
main physical features of the land he travelled in, and the principal geographical 
discoveries of himself and his coadjutors, are already known to us, and are in- 
corporated into the popular geography of the day; as for example, the desert 
plateaux, with their Alpine oases, the upper course of the Chadda-Benue, and the 
vast lagoons and floods of these central equatorial regions. For the rest we are 
furnished with such a multiplicity of independent details, that broad, general 
views, calculated to convey a correct though cursory knowledge of his labours in 
Northern Africa, can with difficulty be embraced on this occasion. He deals with 
ten or twelve distinct races, each unlike the rest in features, customs, and 
languages. We have to consider them as distributed into about as many nations, 
but in such a manner that the boundaries of their territories by no means 
coincide with the boundaries of the races; and, in addition to this entanglement, 
we find large settlements or colonies of Fellatahs and of Tuaricks dispersed about 
the country, bearing relations of a most diverse and anomalous character, both to 
the government of the land they inhabit and to that whence they migrated.” 





